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Art. I.—The History of the Conquest of Mexico; with a Prelimi- 
nary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and of the Life of 
Hernando Cortés. By Witu1am H. Prescott. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Very recently there appeared “The Despatches of Hernando 
Cortés, the Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the Emperor 
Charles V., now first translated into English from the original 
Spanish, with an Introduction and Notes, by George Folsom, one 
of the Secretaries of the New York Historical Society ;” and here 
we have again to express our obligations to America for a still more 
important work, and by a writer of no less celebrity than the author 
of ‘* The History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

It seems to have been most fitting, if the history of the Conquest 
of Mexico was to be again written at all, that the task should be 
undertaken by him who displayed such research, discrimination, and 
warm energy of style, as the historian of that reign which Columbus 
rendered so memorable. The diseoverer and the conqueror, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and the monarch that followed, are illustrious 
cognate subjects, which could not but draw from the stores of Mr. 
Prescott’s studies, partialities, and sympathies, kindred ardour and 
ability. To be sure, in Robertson’s great work we have one of the 
most successful performances that was ever attempted within the 
domain of literature; a work having the fulness, yet compactness,— 
the glowing force and picturesque richness, yet chastened grace of 
the classical models; a work that never leaves you unimpressed 
with what was intended or even required, whether regard be had to 
the main eyents of the subject or the character of the principal 
actors. Robertson, in short, has presented a perfect whole, as in a 
- drama, where not only the grand design has been thoroughly pro- 

duced and mastered, but every part of the plot and every scene in its 
progress, has been executed with adequate feeling and the highest 
artistic skill; so that although the writer’s reputation is of the highest 
order as a rhetorician, you never have occasion to accuse him of 
empty declamation, of want of a due respect for what he approaches, 
or of in any way falling short of what his great theme demanded. 
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But if so great and complete has been the achievement of one 
whose history is familiar to all readers, what need, it may be asked, 
for another undertaking which is to carry the writer over the self- 
same ground,—what hope of acceptableness on the part of the pub- 
lic? The answer which Mr. Prescott would return, is that he has 
drawn much of his matter from a large mass of original documents 
which were unknown to Dr. Robertson; the antiquaries of Spain 
having in latter years been most indefatigable in ferreting out every 
existing record and writing bearing upon the discovery and the early 
conquests of America. To these voluminous and comparatively recent 
collections our author has had free access. Nor has he been alto- 
gether unaided by private individuals, having amongst these consulted 
the Duke of Monteleone, a Sicilian nobleman, and the representative 
of Cortés. The collections to which we have now alluded must 
have required no small labour to examine, for the documents relating 
to the conquest and settlement of Mexico and of Peru comprise 
about eight thousand folio pages. ‘‘ They consist of instructions of 
the court, military and private journals, correspondence of the great 
actors in the scenes, legal instruments, contemporary chronicles, and 
the like, drawn from all the principal places in the extensive co- 
lonial empire of Spain, as well as from the public archives in the 
Peninsula.” Mr. Prescott’s plan also reaches further than that of 
Robertson; for instead of concluding with the conquest, he gives us 
the narrative of the settlement of Mexico, and the future life of 
Cortés. Besides, he takes a preliminary view of the Aztec or ancient 
Mexican civilization, a portion of the history preceding, of course, 
the arrival of the Spaniards; and in an appendix he returns to this 
branch of his work, treating and speculating relative to the origin 
and evidences of the advancement of the Mexicans in remote times. 
It is proper also to mention that Mr. Prescott furnishes us, as he did 
in the ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” with notices of the 
lives and writings of the authorities chiefly consulted by him, ar- 
ranging these in their due order, according as the division of his 
work is concerned. 

In the study of his congenial theme Mr. Prescott has particularly 
ransacked the materials left by Don Juan Baptista Munoz, the 
historic-grapher of the Indies, who had instituted the most diligent 
research into all the archives of Spain and her colonies. .But he died 
before he executed his designs; bequeathing, however, his rich col- 
lection to posterity. The industry and gatherings of Don M. F. 
de Navarrete may also be named, as having provided valuable re- 
cords for the examination of our author. Nor can we omit to remark 
that this examination must have been that of a most persevering en- 
thusiast; for such is the condition of Mr. Prescott’s eyes, as to have 
incapacitated him for revising either his manuscript or his proofs. 

From what has been stated in the two preceding paragraphs, it 
may be objected that our opinion of the completeness of 
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Dr. Robertson’s work is stretched and unsupported; but a little expla- 
nation may suffice to show that we are essentially right in what has 
been said of both historians, and sufficiently consistent. Be it ob- 
served that the Scotchman’s plan and scope were more limited and 
brief than those of the American. ‘This, however, does not suggest 
the whole of the reconcilement of our remarks; for, although the 
present writer has brought to his task more of the critical spirit and 
strictness of investigation, in accordance with the demands of our 
time, than did his great forerunner, who eschewed the dryness of 
what is called philosophical history,—but dexterously intervening lu- 
minous reflection, the narrative the while-being unimpeded and in- 
structive to an extraordinary degree,—he has chiefly contributed to 
the history of the Conquest by filling up with minute particulars the 
general truths and results most distinctly marked by the earlier his- 
torian,—these particulars being indicated in the greater number of 
instances, or at least not difficult to be interlined, when the habit of 
research has been formed, and enthusiasm for the theme has been 
long cherished. 

Still, in justice to the present author, it ought to be stated, that 
together with remarkable perseverance we have indubitable evidences 
of real learning and also of a philosophical penetration; that Robert- 
son could not have found a more capable or a more congenial follower, 
when the thing to be done was little more than to supply fuller de- 
tails and a more elaborate sifting of authorities; and that the grand 
outline both as to the feature and the expression of events, scenes 
and characters, so long before the world, has here been worked up’ 
and completed with a success, as if the painter had been bred in the 
Principal’s school, and had been set to the business of finishing by 
his discriminating master. 

The very form of composition cultivated by Prescott suits that of 
Robertson. His style is glowing and brilliant, animated and elo- 
quent, picturesque and attractive. It is clear, perspicuous, and 
effective. It is manifestly that of an easy and practised hand,—»f 
a mind strongly disposed and well adapted for the treatment of the 
romantic history. With regard to his opinions there will sometimes 
be differences. We shall first of all place before our readers samples 
of: the brilliant and romantic colouring to which our author is ad- 
dicted, so as perhaps to depart from truth in some degree and to sub- 
stitute strong alee contrasts for plain reality. The passages 
too, will show how prone he is to go into details which are beneath 
the dignity and the ends of stately history. The following extract 
pictures the residence and the household of Montezuma:— 


But the most luxurious residence of the Aztec monarch, at that season was 
the royal hill of Chapoltepec, a spot consecrated, moreover, by the ashes of 
his ancestors. It stood in a westerly direction from the capital, and its base 
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was, in his day, washed by the waters of the Tezcuco. On its lofty crest of por- 
phyritic rock there now stands the magnificent, though desolate, castle erected 
by the young viceroy Galvez, at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
view from its windows is one of the finest in the environs of Mexico. The 
landscape is not disfigured here, as in many other quarters, by the white and 
barren patches, so offensive to the sight; but the eye wanders over an un- 
broken expanse of meadows and cultivated fields, waving with rich harvests 
of European grain. Montezuma’s garden stretched for miles around the 
base of the hill. Two statues of that monarch and his father cut in bas relief 
in the porphyry, were spared till the middle of the last century: and the 
grounds are still shaded by gigantic cypresses, more than fifty feet in circum- 
ference, which were centuries old at the time of the Conquest. The place 
is now a tangled wilderness of wild shrubs, where the myrtle mingles its dark, 
glossy leaves with the red berries and delicate foliage of the pepper-tree. 
Surely, there is no spot better suited to awaken meditation on the past; none 
where the traveller, as he sits under those stately cypresses grey with the moss 
of ages, can so fitly ponder on the sad destinies of the Indian races and the 
monarch who once he'd his courtly revelry under the shadow of their branches, 
The domestic establishment of Montezuma was on the same scale of barbaric 
splendour as every thing else about him. He could boast as many wives as 
are found in the harem of an Eastern sultan. They were lodged in their 
own apartments, and provided with every accommodation, according to their 
ideas, for personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed their hours in the 
usual feminine employments of weaving and embroidery, especially in the 
graceful feather-work, for which such rich materials were furnished by the 
royal aviaries. They conducted themsélves with strict decorum, under the 
supervision of certain aged females, who acted in the respectable capacity of 
duennas, in the same manner as in the religious houses attached to the 
teocallis. ‘The palace was supplied with numerous baths, and Montezuma 
set the example in his own person, of frequent ablutions, He bathed at 
least once, and changed his dress four times, it is said, every day. He never 
put on the same apparel a second time, but gave it away to his attendants. 
Queen Elizabeth, with a similar taste for costume, showed a less princely 
spirit in hoarding her discarded suits. Her wardrobe was, probably, some- 
what more costly than that of the Indian emperor. * * His meals the emperor 
took alone. The well-matted floor of a large saloon was covered with 
hundreds of dishes. Sometimes Montezuma himself, but more frequently 
‘his steward, indicated those which he preferred, and were kept hot by means 
of chafing-dishes. The royal bill of fare comprehended, besides domestic 
animals, game from the distant forests, and fish which the day before was 
swimming in the Gulf of Mexico! They were dressed in manifold ways, for 
the Aztec artistes, as we have already had occasion to notice, had penetrated 
deep into the mysteries of culinary science. 


Our next gives colourings elaborately opposed :— 


The events recorded in this chapter are certainly some of the most ex- 
traordinary on the page of history. That a small body of men, like the 
Spaniards, should have entered the palace of a mighty prince, have seized 
his person in the midst of his vassals, have borne him off a captive to their 
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quarters,—that they should have put to an ignominious death before his face 
his high officers, for executing, probably, his own commands, and have 
crowned the whole by putting the monarch in irons like a common malefac- 
tor,—that this should have been done, not to a drivelling dotard in the decay 
of his fortunes, but to a proud monarch in the plenitude of his power, in the 
very heart of his capital, surrounded by thousands and tens of thousands who 
trembled at his nod, and would have poured out their blood like water in his 
defence,—that all this should have been done by a mere handful of adven- 
turers, is a thing too extravagant, altogether too improbable, for the pages of 
romance! Is it, nevertheless, literally true. Yet we shall not be prepared 
to acquiesce in the judgment of contemporaries who regarded these acts 
with admiration. We may well distrust any groands on whichfit is attempted . 
to justify the kidnapping of a friendly sovereign,—by those very persons, too, 
who were reaping the full benefit of his favours. 


In the present volumes, as in the Despatches of Cortés, we meet 
now and then with proofs of a comprehensiveness of view and a 
grasp of conception along with minute details, which would incline 
us tc attribute to him greater qualities than certain writers have 
allowed him to possess. But then how lamentable to find that the 
grossest bigotry and the most unrelenting inhumanity mingled with 
the most brilliant exploits and the most far-seeing speculations of 
the conqueror! How touching to read in one of the Despatches, in 
the account of Guatemozin’s surrender, on the fall of Mexico, that 
when brought with other noble prisoners, before the Spaniard, he 
said in his own tongue, “ He had done all that was incumbent on him 
in defence of himself and his people, until he was reduced to his 
present condition, and now I might do with him as I pleased.” The 
account goes on to say that the cacique “ then laid his hand upon a 
poignard that I wore, telling me to strike him to the heart.” Cortés 
adds, ‘‘ I spoke encouragingly to him, and bade him have no fears.” 
And yet, how soon along with his gallant companions was the brave 
chief hanging from the branches of a Ceiba tree by the orders of 
the conqueror! 

Yet it is but fair that we should have in mind that different stand- 
ards are to be applied to measure the actions of men, according: to 
the periods in which they -have lived and the circumstances in which 
they have been placed. The paragraph we now quote by way of 
illustration and remark comes in fitly :— 


A good criterion of the moral sense of the actors in these events is afforded 
byhe reflections of Bernal Diaz, made some fifty years, it will be remem- 
bered, after the events themselves, when the fire of youth had become ex- 
tinct, and the eye, glancing back through the vista of half a century, might 
be supposed to be unclouded by the passions and prejudices which throw 
their mist over the present. ‘‘ Now that 1 am an old man,” says the 
veteran, ‘I often entertain myself with calling tomy mind the heroical 
deeds of early days, till they are as fresh as the events of yesterday. I think 
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of the seizure of the Indian monarch, his confinement in irons, and the exe» 
cution of his officers, till all these things seem actually passing before me. 
And, as I ponder on our exploits, I feel that it was not of ourselves that we 
performed them, but that it was the providence of God which guided us. 
much food is there here for meditation!” There is so, indeed, and fora 
Meditation not unpleasing, as we reflect on the advance, in speculative mo- 
rality, at least, which the nineteenth century has made over the sixteenth. 
But should not the consciousness of this teach us charity ? Should it not 
make us the more distrustful of applying the standard of the present to 
measure the actions of the past? 

To thiswe may appropriately subjoin the philosophic judgment 
pronounced on the massacre which is identified with the names of 
the most remarkable of the Mexican cities, the inhabitants of which 
‘‘ excelled in various mechanical arts, especially that of working in 
metals, the manufacture of cotton and agave cloths, and of a delicate 
kind of pottery, rivalling, it was said, that of Florence in beauty.” 


Cortes had entered Cholula as a friend, at the invitation of the Indian em- 
peror, who had a real, if not avowed, control over the state. He had been 
received as a friend, with every demonstration of good-will; without any 
offence of his own or his followers, he found they were to be the victims of an 
insidious plot ; that they were standing on a mine which might be sprung at 
any moment, and bury them all in its ruins. His safety, as he truly consi- 
dered, left no alternative but to anticipate the blow of his enemies. Yet who 
can doubt that the punishment thus inflicted was excessive; that the same 
end might have been attained by directing the blow against the guilty chiefs, 
instead of letting it fall on the ignorant rabble who but obeyed the com- 
mands of their masters? But when was it ever seen that fear, armed with 
power, was scrupulous in the exercise of it? or that the passions of a fierce 
soldiery, inflamed by conscious injuries, could be regulated in the moment of 
explosion ? 

We shall, perhaps, pronounce more impartially on the conduct of the con- 
querors, if we compare it with that of our own contemporaries under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The atrocities at Cholula were not so bad 
as those inflicted on the descendants of these very Spaniards, in the late war 
of the Peninsula, by the most polished nations of our time; by the British 
at Badajoz, for example; at Taragona, and a hundred other places, by the 
French. The wanton butchery, the ruin of property, and, above all, those 
outrages worse than death from which the female part of the population were 
protected at Cholula, show a catalogue of enormities quite as black as those 
imputed to the Spaniards, and without the same apology for resentment ; 
with no apology, indeed, but that afforded by a brave and patriotic resistance. 
The consideration of these events, which, from their familiarity, make little 
impression on our senses, should render us more lenient in our judgment of 
the past, showing, as they do, that man in a state of excitement, savage or 
civilized, is much the same in eyery age. It may teach us—it is one of the 
best lessons of history—that, since such are the inevitable evils of war, even 
among the most polished people, those who hold the destinies of nations in 
their hands, whether rulers or legislators, should submit to every sacrifice 
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save that of honour, before authorizing an appeal to arms. ‘The extreme 
solicitude to avoid these calamities by the aid of peaceful congresses and 
impartial mediation is, on the whole, the strongest evidence, stronger than 
that afforded by the progress of science and art, of our boasted advance in 
civilization. 


Mexican manuscripts form the subject of our next extract : 


In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript, or map, as itis called, one 
is struck with the grotesque caricatures it exhibits of the human figure ; mon- 
strous overgrown heads on puny misshapen bodies, which are themselves 
hard and angular in their outlines, and without the least skill in composition. 
On closer inspection, however, it is obvious that it is not so much a rude 
attempt to delineate nature as a conventional symbol, to express the idea in 
the most clear and forcible manner ; in the same way as the pieces of similar 
value on achess-board, while they correspond with one another in form, bear 
little resemblance usually to the objects they represent. Those parts of the 
figure are most distinctly traced which are the most important. So alsv the 
colouring, instead of the delicate gradations of nature, exhibits only gaudy 
and violent contrasts, such as may produce the most vivid impression. ‘For 
even colours,” as Gama observes, ‘‘speak in the Aztec hieroglyphics.” 

But in the execution of all this the Mexicans were much inferior to the 
Egyptians. The drawings of the latter,indeed, are exceedingly defective 
when criticised by the rules of art; for they were as ignorant of perspective 
as the Chinese, and only exhibited the head in profile with the eye in the 
centre, and with total absence of expression. But they handled the pencil 
more gracefully than the Aztecs, were more true to the natural forms of ob- 
jects, and, above all, show great superiority in abridging the original figure 
by giving only the outline, or some characteristic or essential feature. This 
simplified the process, and facilitated the communication of thought. An 
Egyptian text has almost the appearance of alphabetical writing in its regular 
lines of minute figures. A Mexican text looks usually like a collection of 
pictures, each one forming the subject of a separate study. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the delineations of mythology; in which the story is 
told by a conglomeration of symbols, that may remind one more of the 
mysterious anaglyphs sculptured on the temples of the Egyptians than of 
their written records. 

The Aztecs had various emblems for expressing such things as, from 
their nature, could not be directly represented by the painter ; as, for example, 
the years, months, days, the seasons, the elements, the heavens, and the lake. 
A “tongue” denoted speaking; ‘‘a foot-print,” travelling; “a man sitting 
on the ground,” an earthquake. These symbols were often very arbitrary, 
varying with the caprice of the writer; and it requres a nice discrimination 
to interpret them, as a slight change in form or position of the figure in- 
timated a very different meaning. An ingenious writer asserts that the 
priests devised secret symbolic characters .or the record of their religious 
mysteries. It is possible, But the researches of Champollion lead to the 
conclusion, that the similar opinion, formerly entertained respecting the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, is without foundation. 
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The form of human sacrifice practised by the Aztecs : 





One of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god Tez- 
catlepoca, whose rank was inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. He 
was called “the soul of the world,” and supposed to have been its creator. 
He was depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth. A 
year before the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his personal 
beauty, and without a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this 
deity. Certain tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how to per- 
form his new part with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed ina 
splendid dress, regaled with incense, and with a profusion of sweet-scented 
flowers, of which the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at 
the present day. When he went abroad, he was attended by a train of the 
royal pages, and, as he halted in the streets to play some favourite melody, 
the crowd prostrated themselves before him, and did him homage as the re- 
presentative of their good deity. In this way he led an easy, luxurious life, 
till within a month of his sacrifice. Four beautiful girls, bearing the names 
of the prineipal goddesses, were then selected to share the honours of his 
bed; and with them he continued to live in idle dalliance, feasted at the 
banquets of the principal nobles, who paid him all the honours of a 
divinity. ' 

At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The termof his short-lived 
glories was at an end. He was stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade 
adieu to the fair partners of his revelries. One of the royal barges trans- 
ported him across the lake to a temple which rose on its margin, about a 
league from the’ city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to 
witness the consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound 
up the sides of the pyramid, the unhappy victim threw away his gay chaplets 
of flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instrument with which he had 
solaced the hours of captivity. On the summit he was received by six 
priests, whose long and matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, 
covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat 
convex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests secured his head 
and his limbs; while the sixth, clad in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his 
bloody office, dexterously opened ,the breast of the wretched victim with a 
sharp razor of itztli—a volcanic substance hard as flint—and, inserting his 
hand in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, 
first holding this up towards the sun, an object of worship throughout Anahuas, 
cast it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was devoted, while the 
multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic 
story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of human 
destiny ; which, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster. 

Such was the form of human sacrifice usually practised by the Aztecs. 
It was the same that often met the indignant eyes of the Europeans in their 
progress through the country, and from the dreadful doom of which they 
themselves were not exempt. There were, indeed, some occasions when 
preliminary tortures, of the most equisite kind —with which it is unnecessary 
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to shock the reader—were inflicted, but they always terminated with’ the 
bloody ceremony above described. It should be remarked, however, that 
such tortures were not the spontaneous suggestions of cruelty, as with the 
North American Indians; but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec 
ritual, and doubtless were often inflicted with the same compunctious visit- 
ings which a devout familiar of the Holy Office might at times experience 
in executing its stern decrees. Women, as well as the other sex, were some- 
times reserved for sacrifice. On some occasions, particularly in seasons of 
drought, at the festival of the insatiable Tlaloc, the god of rain, children, for 
most part infants, were offered up. As they were borne along in open 
litters, dressed in their festal robes, and decked with the fresh blossom of 
spring, they moved the hardest heart to pity, though their cries were 
drowned in the wild chant of the priests, who read in their tears a favourable 
augury for their partition. These innocent victims were generally bought 
by the priests of parents who were poor, but who stifled the voice of nature, 
probably less at the suggestion of poverty than of a wretched superstition. 


The personal life of Cortés constituted necessarily an important 
theme in the volumes before us. Even when viewed independently 
of his history as the conqueror of Mexico, it isa highly interesting 
and instructive contribution to English literature. And yetin early 
years this remarkable character does not appear to have given tokens 
of any superiority to the ordinary race of youngsters: 


Hernando Cortés was born at Medellin, a town in the southeast corner of 
Estremadura, in 1485. He came of an ancient and respecéable family ; and 
historians have gratified the national vanity by tracing it up to the Lombard 
kings, whose descendants crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves 
in Aragon under the Gothic monarchy. This royal genealogy was not 
found out till Cortés had acquried a name which would confer distinction on 
any descent, however noble. His father, Martin Cortés de Monroy, was a 
captain of infantry, in moderate circumstances, but a man of unblemished 
honour; and both he and his wife, Dona Catalina Pizarro Altamirano, ap- 
pear to have been much regarded for their excellent qualities. In his 
infancy Cortés is said to have had a feeble constitution, which strengthened 
as he grew older. At fourteen, he was sent to Salamanca, as his father, who 
conceived great hopes from his quick and showy parts, proposed to educate 
him for the law, a profession which held out better inducements to the 
young aspirant than any other. The son, however, did not conform to these 
views. He showed little fondness for books, and after loitering away two 
years at college, returned home, to the great chagrin of his parents. Yet 
his time had not been wholly misspent, since he had laid up a little store of 
Latin, and learned to write good prose, and even verses “‘ of some estimation 
considering’ —as an old writer quaintly remarks—*‘ Cortés as the author.” 
He now passed his days in the idle, unprofitable manner of one, who, too 
wilful to be guided by others, proposes no object to himself. His buoyant 
spirits were continually breaking out in troublesome frolics and capricious 
humours, quite at variance with the orderly habits of his father’s household. 
He showed a particular inclination for the military profession, or rather for 
the life of adventure to which in those days it was sure to lead. And when, 
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at the age of seventeen, he proposed to enrol himself under the banners of 
the Great Captain, his parents, propably thinking a life of hardship and 
hazard abroad preferable to one of idleness at home, made no objection. 


The following portrait belongs to a later period : 


Cortés at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four years of age, 
In stature he was rather above the middle size. His complexion was pale; 
and his large dark eyes gave an expression of gravity to his countenance, 
not to have been expected in one of his cheerful temperament. His figure was 
slender, at least until later life; but his chest was deep, his shoulders broad, 
his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented the union of agility 
and vigour which qualified him to excel in fencing, horsemanship, and the 
other generous exercises of chivalry. In his diet he was temperate, careless 
of what he ate, and drinking little; while to toil and privation he seemed 
perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did not disdain the impression pro- 
duced by such adventitious aids, was such as to set off his handsome person 
to advantage: neither gaudy nor striking, but rich. He wore few orna- 
ments, and usually the same; but those were of great price. His manners, 
frank and soldier-like, concealed a most cool and calculating spirit. With 
his gayest humour there mingled a settled air of resolution, which made 
those who approached him feel they must obey; and which infused some- 
thing like awe into the attachment of his most devoted followers. Sucha 
combination, in which love was tempered by authority, was the one probably 
best calculated to inspire devotion in the rough and turbulent spirits among 
whom his lot was to be cast. The character of Cortés seems to have under- 
gone some change with change of circumstances ; or to speak more correctly, 
the new scenes in which he was placed called forth qualities which before 
lay dormant in his bosom. There are some hardy natures that require the 
heats of excited action to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed 
to the mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full growth, and 
give forth their fruits, only in the burning atmosphere of the tropics. —Such 
is the portrait left to us by his contemporaries of this remarkable man; the 
instrument selected by Providence to scatter terror among the barbarian 
monarchs of the Western world, and lay their empires in the dust. 


More personal traits : 


It may be well to close this review of his character by the account of his 
manners and personal habits left us by Bernal Diaz, the old chronicler,.who 
has accompanied us through the whole course of our narrative, and who may 
now fitly furnish the conclusion of it. Noman knew his commander better ; 
and, if the avowed object of his work might naturally lead to a disparagement 
of Cortés, this is more than counterbalanced by the warmth of his personal 
attachment, and by that esprit de corps which leads him to take a pride in the 
renown of his general. 

‘‘In his whole appearance and presence,” says Diaz, “‘ in his discourse, his 
table, his dress, in every thing in short, he had the air of agreat lord. His 
clothes were in the fashion of the time ; he sat little value on silk, damask, or 
velvet, but dressed plainly and exceedingly neat; nor did he wear massy 
chains of gold, but simply a fine one, of exquisite workmanship, from which 
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was suspended a jewel having the figure of our Lady the Virgin and her 
precious Son, with a Latin motto cut upon it. On his finger he wore a 
splendid diamond ring; and from his cap, which, according to the fashion of 
that day, was of velvet, hung a medal, the device of which I do not remem- 
ber. He was magnificently attended, as became a man of his rank, with 
chamberlains and majordomos and many pages: and the service of his table 
was splendid, with a quantity of both gold and silver plate. At noon he 
dined heartily, drinking about a pint of wine mixed with water. He supped 
well, though he was not dainty in regard to his food; caring little for the 
delicacies of the table, unless, indeed, on such occasions as made attention 
to these matters of some consequence. ~ 

“* He was acquainted with Latin, and, as I have understood, was made 
Bachelor of Laws; and when he conversed with learned men who addressed 
him in Latin, he answered them in the same language. He wasalso some- 
thing of a poet: his conversation was agreeable, and he had a pleasant elocu- 
tion. In his attendance on the services of the church he was most punctual, 
devout in his manner, and charitable to the poor. 

‘‘When he swore, he used to say, ‘On my conscience :’ and when he was 
vexed with any one, ‘ Evil betide you.’ With his men he was very patient ; 
and they were sometimes impertient, and even insolent. When very angry, 
the veins in his throat and forehead would swell, but he uttered no reproaches 
against either officer or soldier. 

“* He was fond of cards and dice; and when he played, was always in good 
humour, indulging freely in jests and. repartees. He was affable with his 
followers, especially with those who came over with him from Cuba, In 
his campaigns he paid strict attention to discipline, frequently going the 
rounds himself during the night, and seeing that the sentinels did their duty. 
He entered the quarters of his soldiers without ceremony, and chided those 
whom he found without their arms and accoutrements, saying, ‘it was a 
bad sheep that could not carry his own wool,’ On the expedition to 
Honduras he acquired the habit of sleeping after his meals, feeling unwell if 
he omitted it; and, however sultry or stormy the weather, he caused a 
carpet or his cloak to be thrown under a tree, and slept soundly for some 
time. He was frank and exceedingly liberal in his disposition, until the 
last few years of his life, when he was accused of parsimony. But we should 
consider that his funds were employed on great and costly enterprises; and 
that none of these, after the conquest, neither his expedition to Honduras nor 
his voyages to California, were crowned with success. It was perhaps inten- 
ded that he should receive his recompense in a better world: and I fully 
believe it; for he was a good cavalier, most true in his devotions to the 
Virgin, to the Apostle St. Peter, and to all the other Saints.” 


The will: 


He makes a liberal provision for his children, and a generous allowance 
to several old domestics and retainers in his household. By another clause, 
he gives away considerable sums in charity; and he applies the revenues of 
his estates in the city of Mexico to establish and permanently endow three 
public institutions,—a hospital in the capital, which was to be dedicated to 
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Our Lady of the Conception ; a college in Cojohuacan for the education of 
missionaries to preach the gospel among the natives; and a convent, in the 
same place, for nuns. To the chapel of this convent, situate in his favourite 
town, he orders that his own body shall be transported for burial, in what- 
ever quarter of the world he may happen to die. 

After declaring that he has taken all possible care to ascertain the amount 
of the tributes formerly paid by his Indian vassals to their native sovereigns, 
he enjoins on his heir, that in case those which they have hitherto paid shall 
be found to exceed the right valuation, he shall restore them a full equivalent. 
In another clause, he expresses a doubt whether it is right to exact personal 
service from the natives; and comnfands that a strict inquiry shall be made 
into the nature and value of such services as he had received, and that, in 
all cases, a fair compensation shall be allowed for them. Lastly, he makes 
this remarkable declaration—“ It has long been a question whether one can 
conscientiously hold property in Indian slaves. Since this point has not yet 
been determined, I enjoin it on my son Martin and his heirs, that they spare 
no pains to come to an exact knowledge of the truth; as a matter which 
deeply concerns the conscience of each of them, no less than mine. 


We ought not to close the snatches of the history and fortunes of 
Cortés, without craving attention to a most salutary lesson to be 
drawn from a letter written to Charles V. but three years before the 
death of the conqueror of Mexico. It presents the just moral of 
the fate of all such unscrupulous and Machiavelian men. ‘“ For 
forty years,” says he to the king, “he had passed his life with little 
sleep, bad food, and with his arms constantly by his side. He had 
frequently exposed his person to peril, and spent his substance in ex- 
ploring distant and unknown regions, that he might spread abroad 
the name of his sovereign, and bring under his sceptre many great 
and powerful nations. All this he had done, not only without as- 
sistance from home, but in the face of obstacles thrown in his way by 
rivals and by enemies who thirsted like leeches for his blood. He 
was now old, infirm, and embarrassed with debt.” Such was the im- 
port of his brief epistle to Charles, who, however, after having been 
gorged with wealth and empire by the adventurer, did not even deign 
to notice the appeal. 

Before dismissing these volumes we have to throw out one or two 
observations which the matters they unfold, and the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the author, as well as the talent exhibited in the exposi- 
tion, seem to warrant. , 

The archeological matter of the work, in which a review of Mex- 
ican and indeed of American civilization is given, including an ac- 
count of the reigns and characters of the two monarchs who ruled 
immediately previous to the invasion of the Spaniards, is fa beautiful 
and attractive specimen of historical writing, presenting a vivid pic- 
ture of the state of the religion, institutions, and arts of the people. 
Whether the authorities adduced for all the marvellous things told, 
and even whether Mr. Prescott has uniformly felt thoroughly con- 
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vinced by them, may at times be a subject of doubt on the reader’s 

art. The brilliancy of the picture as well as of the writing would 
now andthen be dimmed, if one were to institute a strict trial at the 
tribunal of probability, or even of closely tested value, whether his 
records and descriptions have been furnished by contemporaries or 
antiquaries,—by natives or colonists,—by priests or the equally 
credulous soldiery. Even the old chronicler’s reports, Captain 
Bernal Diaz, the follower of Cortés, may be questioned, on account 
of his ignorance in matters that were indicative of mental and social 
advancement. It must, however, be admitted, that Mr. Prescott has 
instituted an elaborate examination into all the authorities, compar- 
ing, adjusting and arranging the testimonies and alleged facts with 
that lucid and eloquent mastery, which though you may be in a mea- 
sure misled at first by the picture, puts you in possession of principles 
of criticism that will benefit and guide on future reflection, not only 
upon Mexican antiquities and civilization, but in all similar studies. 
Certainly his inquiry into the ancient condition of the country is a 
rich as well as a pleasing contribution to our literature. Indeed, 
when viewed independently of the career, the disappointments, and 
the character so fully brought out of the Conqueror, the preliminary 
portion of the work would be entitled to special notice among the 
best of modern publications ; but when there is added to this consi- 
deration, tnat of the History and the Life, we cannot be wrong in 
asserting that the present production forms a worthy, and will be a 
lasting companion of that sterling and standard book, ‘* The History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” Higher praise is not required, neither 
can it be given. 





Art. II.—A Bouquet of Wild Flowers. By Exizasetu Snow. 
London: Printed by Private Subscription. 1843. 


Tue work before us possesses far higher qualifications than its ex- 
ternal air of drawing-room elegance, and eleborated pictorial embel- 
lishment, might seem to import. It is the production of a talented 
mind revelling in the fulfilment of a task congenial to its powers, 
and betraying a deep and ardent passion for the kindred charms of 
Nature and Poésy. If {it evinces not the striking originality of those 
loftier teachings of the soul, that spring from the sun-like source of 
heaven-inspired genius, it is yet nearly and exaltedly allied to the 
spirit-fount of those divine revealings, and reflects the rays of the 
presiding orb with a mirror-like freshness and fidelity. So strong, 
indeed, are the controlling impulses of pure taste, associated with a 
correct and familiar knowledge of the art and theme, as developed, 
in each succeeding page, by the fair and ingenious author, that we 
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glide from one brilliant and richly-flowing passage to another, culling 
its variegated sweets of moral and descriptive lore, without recurring 
to the critical question of its newness, or inventive character ; and 
indulging a calm and pleasing sense of the just and delicate senti- 
ments, the copious accession of ideas, the transparency and accuracy 
of language, that conjoin to throw a spell of gentle and fascinating 
radiance over these very graceful and feminine compositions, In 
these ‘‘ latter days” of poetical decadency, when servile and vulgar 
imitation, or truthless extravagance, too often usurps the seat of na- 
tive refinement and creative power,—when we are perpetually re- 
minded of the star-like spirits of the past by the rayless and soul- 
oppressive gloom that envelopes the by-gone haunts of the ‘ mighty 
of song,” and when we sigh in vain for the awakening thrill of some 
bold and privileged harp, whose magic numbers should give back the 
lofty minstrelsie of “‘the years that are gone,”—bidding the crowd 
of pseudo-pretenders bow before the mystery of its divine 
echoes,—in days like these, we say, it is a solace anda refreshment to 
lend our ear to the sympathetic strain, which, without aspiring to 
that spell of master-potency, may yet recall tothe thirsting spirit the 
long-lost glimpses of a higher destiny of the art—may present the 
truthful visionings of the mens divinior of old, reflected in the faithful 
and well-instructed page of the genuine worshipper of the Muse. If, 
therefore, on our perusal of the present volume, the glorious shade 
of a Milton,.a Thomson, a Cowper, or an Akenside, seem at times to 
hover, in its consecrated dignity, amid the restored memories of the 
past, lending an occasional, though perhaps unconscious influence to 
the conceptions or expressions of our fair and amiable author, we 
hail the manifestation with candid favour, and readily assign to the 
extensive reading, refined taste, and cultivated skill of the latter, the 
meed which we should withhold from the spurious and designing 
imitator, or from the more pretending aspirant that would recklessly 
impose on us the self-generated effusions of a vapid and coarse extra- 
vagance for the offspring of classical and legitimate inspiration. 

The following lengthened extract from the main poem will amply 
confirm the high opinion we have felt it our duty to pronounce on 
the author’s very varied and pleasing powers of composition :— 





And what can better fill those vacant hours, 
(Too often passed in folly, or in sloth,) 

Of such as bask in Fortune’s golden smile, 
Than thus to ho'd companionship with Nature ? 
To view her in her many “‘ shows and forms,” 
Tasting those pure delights her stores can yield, 
Those blameless pleasures that do never cloy ? 
For such as seek.her o’er the breezy hill, 

Or meet her in the tangled wood-walk wild, 
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Health smiles, and vapours flee the sickly brain ; 
And rest more sweet awaits their close of day, 
Than feet untired, or house-pent limbs, e’er knew, 
Or fashion, yawning on her noon-tide couch. 


Go forth, ye daughters of the land, that boast 
Aristocratic blood within your veins, 
' And keep it pure, and bid it circulate 

With freedom, till your languid pulses beat 

To vigorous deeds of high benevolence! 

Go, seek the violet and the primrose pale, 

While vet they bathe in the fresh morning dew : 
Each little flower, each weed, each blade of grass, ” 
If scann’d minutely, with inquiring eye, 

Shall furnish admiration and delight, 

And elegant employ ; beguiling time 

Of many a weary, wasted, tedious day ; 

And knowledge shall be yours, with health to boot. 


Flow’rets ! that stud with gems the fair green earth, 
Or hang your scented blossoms on the bough ; 

And ye, that bloom beneath the bending care 

Of lovely, gentle forms, in garden-bowers,— 

What are ye but sweet Nature’s lesson-books, 
Teaching her children purity and meekness ? 
Nature’s fair pledge (to all who learn of her 

To raise the heart and eye to Nature’s God) 

Of sweet immortal—F lowers of Paradise ! 


E’en Age partakes the universal boon, 
Hailing with gladness every little flower 
That brings him back his childhood’s rapturous hours, 
His school-boy days, his holiday pursuits, 

| With rural enterprise and frolic crown’d ; 
Or sad, recalls companions lost and gone, 
With whom he gamboll’d on the daisied grass, 

The flowrets smiling now upon their graves, 
With soften’d memory silently bedews, 
Wich the surprised, yet not unwelcome tear. 


Though sixty summers o’er my head have flown, 
Health’s roses fled, and all unnerved my frame, 
With feeble step I still abroad can roam 

Beside the hedge-row path, in quest of flowers ; 
Or o’er the mead, or through the winding lane 

I wander, culling many a varied leaf 

Of feathery fern, or closely- woven moss, 

With every bright-eyed flower that welcomes me. 
Till like the weary bee, I reach my home, 

Laden with treasured sweets for future use. 
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What pleasure then to spread my little store, 
And, ere they wither, nicely to select 

Each graceful sprig and tiny-petall’d flower ; 

In beds of paper, next, with careful hand 

To place them, till, their moisture quite exhaled, 
They meet my eye all blooming as before ! 


Still fresh delights await me in my task : 

What elegant arrangement, taste, design, 

I hope to shew in forming the fair group 

To semblance true of Nature’s careless ease ! 

How twine with art each interwoven stem, 

Or hide between the leaves some blushing flower, 
That half disclosed more gracefully peeps out ! 
What eye but shall admire, or tongue express 
That praise which few, or haply none, despise !* 


Pure, innocent delights! bright-winged hours ! 
Tooswiftly did ye fly, when by my side 

My faithful dog, my fond companion, roved ; 
Or gaily went before, on trotting feet, 
Returning ever and anon, to spy 

If his dear mistress follow’d far behind ; 
Thus, being reassured, scoured off again, 
With frolic bound, and merry joyous bark, 
Enjoyment sparkling in his hazel eye, 
Cheering my path with many a pretty freak 
Of his glad heart, which ever gladden’d mine. 
My faithful friend; yes, I will call thee friend, 
For thou didst constitute for ten long years 

My fire-side happiness—the little speck, 
Upon my desert hearth, of living light, 

That brighten’d all around; lending to home 
And home pursuits, that settled, quiet charm 
Of full content, which seeketh not abroad 

A something for the heart to rest upon ;— 
That mite of needful love reciprocal, 

Which every bosom craves—the lonely most. 








* Many flowers, when carefully dried, retain their hues, with little diminu- 
tion of their brilliancy. To all lovers of nature, and to the female sex in 
particular, this simple mode of preserving flowers, and afterwards forming 
them into bouquets and groups, is calculated to afford a most elegant, inex- 
pensive, and pleasing amusement. 

[We may remark on this note, that the author eminently excels in the 
exercise of this pleasing art, and that specimens of her performances have 


found their way, with distinguished approval, into various Royal and Noble 
collections of curiosities.—Eb. | 
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From the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems” we quote the ensuing eloquent 
and feeling stanzas :— 





To 
That cheerless morn we parted, 
Unnerved I saw thee stand; 
Pale, mute, and broken-hearted, 
With cold and passive hand: 
Erewhile that cloud pass’d over 
Of sharp regret and pain ; 
For young hearts soon recover, 
And wake to smiles again. 





Tho’ length of years hath sever’d 
The chain affection wove, 
(For friendship’s sails are shiver’d, 
Alas ! like those of love, ) 
Still I recal the hours, 
When balmy, fresh, and free, 
As dew upon sweet flowers, 
Thy kindness flow’d to me. 





How oft, when seated by me, 
Thy voice, rich, deep, and clear, 

Hath pour’d sweet strains of poesy 
Into my listening ear ! 

Thy blue eye’s modest beaming, 
The magic of thy smile, 

Like childhood’s placid dreaming, 
Hush’d every care the while. 


Oh ! many a generous token 
Of kind regard to me, 

Like powerful spell unbroken, 
Still binds me unto thee. 

Yes, there are nameless gentle deeds, 
(Bright gems in memory set, ) 

Which kindness prompts, and grateful hearts 
Can never all forget! 


We take leave of this elegant and interesting volume with a sincere 
wish that its merits may be as fully appreciated as they deserve. We 
have been’ much gratified with the quiet simplicity, and unlaboured 
ease, that bestow so engaging an effect on the author's style; nor 
must we fail to add our hearty commendation of the warm benevo- 
lence, and devout and pathetic sentiment, which give an elevated 
and crowning lustre to the varied graces of composition. It remains 
but to be said that the text derives additional charms from the 
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splendid typography of Spottiswoode, while the frontispiece and 
marginal enrichments do justice to the skill of Creswick and other 
superior artists. 








Art. I1I.—Jamaica: its Past and Present State. By J. M. Putt- 
LIPPO, twenty years a Baptist Missionary in that island. Snow. 


Mr. Puituipro having been incapacitated for more active exertion 
by a protracted illness, employed the period in writing this volume 
on Jamaica. He has been a resident in the island since 1828, and 
has, no doubt, had necessarily more extended opportunities of ac- 
quainting himself with it and its people than persons whose calling 
confines them to a plantation or to a counting house. In the course 
of his ministrations he must have obtained insights which might seldom 
reach the observation of those whose chief concern regarded secular 
matters, or who may have stood aloof from the coloured and black 
population. He gives us his views of Jamaica as 7¢ was, and Jamaica 
as itis, drawing, of course, his facts with regard to the Past from 
available accounts and authorities, but more especially, giving us as 
he was bound to do, his personal experience and immediate observa- 
tions of the Present, the results in this part of the volume being b 
far the most important feature of the work. The British public 
stood little in need of information relative to the origin, the history, 
or the workings of the slave-system in our West India colonies; al- 
though to give greater and truer effect to the picture since the period 
of emancipation, it was perhaps not an unwise idea to bring the 
whole subject in its past and present state before the reader, thus 
exhibiting strong contrasts as well as a number of arresting and im- 
pressive realities. 

We must deem Mr. Phillippo’s anticipations to be reasonable and 
far from extravagant, when we read these his words: “ He cannot 
but indulge the hope that the facts narrated, illustrative of the fer- 
vent piety, growing intelligence, and rapidly improving temporal cir- 
cumstances of those who but a few years since not only tasted the 
‘wormwood and the gall’ of slavery, but who, with regard to their 
spiritual condition, were ‘ sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death,’ will strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of those 
Christian philanthropists to whose benevolent and unceasing efforts 
the mighty change is, under God, to be attributed.” We feel no 
less confident that his hope, so modestly expressed, will be realized. 
with respect to his book; for if it carry but half of the conviction te 
the minds of others that we ourselves have experienced in the perusal 
of its pages, he will have contributed influentially to the furtherance 
of the grand end-contemplated by the forward-looking Christian, and 
thus have secured for himself higher honour and reward than might 
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have awaited his services as a mere missionary. Let it not be held 
as a valid presumptive objection to his testimony, that he must be a 
partizan, or at best but a weak-minded and over-zealous sectarian. 
As regards his mental capacity, his volume carries ample evidence in 
his behalf; as regards his temper, it is moderate both in tone and 
mode of expression, presenting an example of gentleness and unre- 
criminating language remarkable for a man who, like all his fellow- 
labourers, must for a long series of years have been an object of ca~ 
lumny, misrepresentation, and persecution by the ascendant party ; 
and as regards honesty as well as competency, we would sooner, a 
priort, trust to Baptist or Methodist Missionary, than to West India 
proprietor, planter, or overseer. 

Had it not been for the exertions and the truth-tellings of mis- 
sionaries and their patrons, how slight would have been the knowledge 
of the condition of the negro race in the West Indies,—how false the 
impressions derived from other quarters,—and consequently how 
permanent and aggravated the bondage of man in the British colonies! 
But how long did the missionaries proclam the truth to Englishmen 
before they were generally credited ; and how perverse was the reliance 
upon the merely general denials, accusations, and abuse of the parties 
whose obvious interest it was to disguise the truth and to mislead the 
public athome! Why, these monopolists and monstrous violators of 
human right ought instantly to have been presumptively held as un- 
worthy of credit, instead of quietly listened to when they dealt in 
nothing better or more explicit than to charge the evangelizers as 
fanatics and traitors. 

It is, however, a sure moral retribution, that wrong-doers 
when obdurately persisting in their course, are at length the deepest 
sufferers ; and no less certain is the fact that the planters have against 
their blinded will and choice been perhaps the most largely benefited, 
not only in prospect but already in reality, by the great measure of 
1838, brought about by the energy, perseverance, and resistless truth, 
of the Christian philanthropists. Wherein does man’s greatest good 
consist, wherein shall we seek for his utmost social and domestic bliss ? 
Surely it requireth little abstract philosophy or worldly experience to 
assure us that the moral element must prevail, whether the commu- 
nity be Blacks or Whites,—whether the class be that of rulers and 
masters, or that of slaves and servants. We cite a passage or two out 
of a number, wherein Mr. Phillippo declares and shows that the 
moral boon to the Whites—to the old dominant class, conferred by 
the great measure to which we have just alluded, has not been less 
valuable and promising than to those who were in dire bondage ; so 
true it is that slavery is equally a curse to the slave-holder as to the 
enslaved. Much is indicated in what we now quote : 

It is delightful to contemplate the change which in this respect has taken 


place in the towns. Here a goodly and rapidly increasing number have 
1 2 
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abandoned their former licentious habits, and have entered the marriage 
state. Amongst these it must be confessed that the Jews furnish the most 
numerous and reputable examples. Among them marriages with persons of 
their own nation have always been common, and are obviously on the increase; 
whilst the disgrace formerly attached to a matrimonial alliance of a white man 
with a female of colour no longer exists, numbers of the most influential in- 
dividuals in the colony having broken down the barrier which a popular, but 
corrupt, prejudice had raised against it. Hence some of the highest civic 
officers and merchants, with others in all classes of society, have lately mar- 
ried the mothers of their families, and have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of a retrospective clause in a recent Marriage Act, which, under such 
circumstances, legitimatizes their children. Embracing all these redeemin 
features, however, even with regard to the more densely populated and more 
highly civilized parts of the island, and placing them in the most conspicuous 
and advantageous light, it must still be confessed that they are but specks 
of verdure amidst universal barrenness and desolation—as obscured and: 
scattered lights amidst thick and prevailing darkness. 


Again,— 


Multitudes of planters and merchants who were once the greatest enemies 
to religion and its professors, are now occasionally seen in a place of worship 
on the Sabbath. Whilst many have lately become savingly converted to 
God, have put on Christ by an open profession of his name, have formed 
reputable connexions in marriage, are ornaments to society, blessings to 
all around them, are confided in, esteemed, and beloved by the peasantry, 
and will unfailingly secure the prosperity of the properties of which they 
are either the proprietors or managers. 

The extent to which the change with respect to religion has taken place 
in the towns can scarcely be conceived even by those who are most sanguine 
as to the progress of favourable events. The Sabbath day is now recognised 
as the day of God. Hundreds of the most respectable families are seen 
attending different places of religious worship, who a short time since were 
scarcely ever within the walls of such an edifice. 

The Bible is no longer a proscribed or unknown book, nor are children 
brought up either to ridicule its hallowed doctrines, or to despise its paraiany 
restraints. 

Bible societies, school societies, anti-slavery societies, and various institu- 
tions of a similar kind, have at length excited the sympathies and co-opera- 
tion of the respectable female portion of the community; and gentlemen 
of the first standing in society are no longer ashamed to advocate the claims 


of such institutions, by presiding at their anniversaries and contributing 
liberally and openly to their funds. 


Such are some.of our author’s representations with respect to the 
general improvement of the White inhabitants. But amelioration 
and emancipation have had their proper effects on other classes. 
After noticing the prejudices against the Creoles and free Blacks, 
during the former state of things, and their horrible depravity pre- 
vious to 1828, when their disabilities were removed, and they were 
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admitted to a full participation of civil privileges with the Whites, 
Mr. Phillippo says: 

Relieved from those proscriptions by which they had been enthralled and 
bowed down, they as a body immediately began to advance in the scale of 
civilization, intelligence, and virtue, sothat at the present time they discover 
a renovation of character and a degree of improvement in manners, customs, 
and knowledge. of which history, in a similar space of time, scarcely affords 
a parallel. in their houses, dress, personal appearance (complexion ex-~ 
cepted), general deportment, wealth, morals, and religion, many of them are 
on an equality with the most respectable of the Whites. Nor are they less 
so in the higher attainments of the mind. There are now to be found among 
them men of talent, learning, and accomplishments who would do honour to 
any community. They fill the public offices, practise as solicitors and bar- 
risters in the courts of law ; are found among our tradesmen, merchants, and 
estate proprietors; are directors of our civil institutions; are enrolled 
amongst our magistrates; and have even obtained a seat and influence in 
the senate. The generosity of the females of colour has ever been prover- 
bial; and their kindness to strangers suffering from the diseases of the 
country has won for them universal gratitude and admiration. 


But what of the social condition of the negroes in time of slavery, 
as well as since entire abolition? The contrasts here are striking, as 
is evidenced by many signs,—by the villages, houses, dress, by per- 
sonal and domestic habits, morals, marriage, treatment of females, 
industry, and so forth. In all these respects the improvements ap- 
pear to be wonderful, as exhibited by numerous and unmistakeable 
results. Mr. Phillippo’s volume must be consulted for the details, 
evidencing that the comfort and prosperity of the liberated peasantry 
are making extraordinary strides. We may mention generally that 
their new settlements and hamlets are increasing at a rapid rate; and 
that the improvement respects not only number but substantiality, 
convenience, and tidiness. The settlements established since the pe- 
riod of emancipation are calculated to amount to from 150 to 200; 
and the acres of land purchased 100,000. It is also calculated that 
10,000 heads of families have purchased land, and that the amount 
paid is about 70,0007. The cottages erected are about 3,000, the 
value of which is said to be at least 100,0002. The account given of 
some of the new settlements or townships is extremely gratifying. 
Take a few particulars relative to Clarkson Town, the ceremony of 
its opening having taken place in the May of 1842. But first with 
regard to its locality, arrangement, size, and other external 
features : 


The township is beautifully situated in the centre of a long valley or 
glade, formed by two ranges of mountains, rearing their summits to the 
clouds, and nearly meeting at their base. Beheld from a mountain-pass 
immediately in the rear of the settlement, two or three sugar-estates are 
visible in the distance; and beyond them, by an accommodation of the 
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foreground to avoid obstruction frrm the trees which are in process of bein 
cleared away, are seen the towns of Kingston and Port Royal, whilst as an 
additional element of interest and beauty in the picture, the ports disclose 
their shipping, and the harbour the small craft, that are perpetually swimming 
to and fro over its surface, with now and then a merchantman or man-of- 
war homeward or outward bound. The settlement is already of consider- 
able extent, and is gradually increasing. The cottages are of a comfortable 
size, containing about three rooms each, and are very substantially built. 
The township contains at present but three principal streets, one of which, 
by an angle in its centre, is divided into two, named Victoria and Albert. 
Along these, leaving a piece of garden-ground in front, the cottages are 
ranged on either side, at equal distances. 


On the opening of the township an opportunity was seized 
religiously to impress the people, and to administer to them advice ; 
accommodation having been provided for the congregation beneath 
a cluster of old forest trees, amid much that was beautiful and 
romantic in nature, but under circumstances that were still more 
touching and impressive. 


In consequence of the reverberation of sound along the narrow defile 
which the township occupies, a shout of the voice was all that was necessary 
to attract the company to the place of meeting. Accordingly, at the 
appointed hour, the words, ‘‘Come to prayers,” being vociferated two or 
three times by one of the most robust and active of the villagers, who 
ascended the summit of a detached hill for the purpose, every individual] in 
the settlement was seen winding his way to this rural sanctuary; the aged 
and the infirm supporting themselves on a staff, and others more vigorous 
climbing the steep ascent with quick and eager step ; all, at the same time, 
with countenances that betokened the pleasure which such a summons 
created. * * * * At the conclusion of the business of the day the 
two ministers who conducted the ceremonies, together with the friends who 
accompanied them, retired loaded with caresses and followed by benedictions 
until the interesting spot had vanished from their sight. The writer could 
not help speculating, as he paced the winding solitary ascent to his home, on 
the emotions of which the venerable Clarkson and his noble coadjutors in the 
cause of African liberty would have been the subjects, had they but witnessed 
the scene—had they beheld the activity and light-heartedness manifested 
both by young and old, from the earliest dawn of day. Had they heard 
their mutual salutations—their hearty cheers and enthusiastic benedictions 
on the instruments of their deliverance from temporal and spiritual bondage! 
Had they but seen the evidences of their industry and providence—of their 
contentment and happiness—those noble-minded men and women would 


have required no other recompense, they would have desired no higher 
honour. 


The names given by the simple-minded and grateful villagers to 
their dwellings are affecting. We meet in the account with Victoria 
—Albert—Happy Home — Comfort Castle —Free Come—Good 
Hope—Happy Grove—Content my Own—Jane’s Delight—Save 
Rent—Heart’s Love—A Little of my Own, &c. &c. 
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Having exhibited some specimens of Mr. Phillippo’s volume indi- 
cative of contrasts between the Past and the Present, and given illus- 
trations of striking change and improvement in the different classes 
of the community, we shall add a few miscellaneous passages, each of 
them bearing upon mooted points and exceedingly interesting ques- 
tions. 

If Mr. Phillippo represents fairly the constitution and Jocal admi- 
nistration of Jamaica,—being originally framed to maintain slavery, 
—it is unsuited to the existing circumstances, being still calculated, 
among other evils, to preserve the distinction of classes. One point 
he renders very manifest to us,—to go back a few years,—that the 
apprenticeship system was a complete failure, favouring the temper 
as well as the power of the masters, and once more demonstrating 
that slavery will admit of no modification. We thus read,— 


During the short period of two years, 60,000 apprentices received, in the 
aggregate, one-quarter ofa million of lashes, and 50,000 other punishments 
by the tread-wheel, the chain-gang, and other means of legalized torture ; so 
that, instead of a diminution, there was a frightful addition to the miseries of 
the negro population, inducing a degree of discontent and -exasperation 
among them never manifested under the previous system; and which, but 
for the influence exerted by the Governor, the missionaries, and some of the 
special magistrates, would, in all probability have broken out into open and 
general rebellion. 

* A gentleman purchased a lot of wheelbarrows, with the intention of 
having the negroes use them instead of trays, in carrying out manure; but 
they not taking a fancy to the rolling part, loaded them, and mounted the 
whole on their head. It is, however, scarcely necessary to remark how 
rapidly this prejudice will vanish with the progress of intelligence and 
enterprize. 


But even after emancipation was granted and the people declared 
to be free, attempts to render the boon futile and slavery preferable 


were made: 


Most of the estates, from the increased labour that had been expended on 
them previously, and which had been obtained at a high price from the ap- 
prentice in his own tirne, to the neglect of his own provision grounds, were 
not in immediate need of labourers; and thus, to. the astonishment of the 
newly-made freemen, their.offers of service were in some cases rejected, and 
they themselves treated with indifference or hauteur. It soon became evident 
that a general determination had been formed to take advantage of the feel- 
ings and dispositions thus displayed, and render them available to an uncon- 
trollable lust of avarice and power. In a word, freedom was sought to be 
made more abundantly compensative than slavery ; and now was the time to 
make the attempt. For this purpose the most oppressive and impolitic ex- 
pedients were adopted, In many cases the domestic stock of the peasantry, 
their provision-grounds, and even their houses were destroyed. In others, 
and which was general, demands were made for rent of houses and grounds 
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from every inmate ofa family, and to an extent which more than equalled in 
a given time the amount of wages received by them conjointly—exactions 
which would have produced a larger revenue to the proprietor than the agri- 
cultural products of his estate. These, and similar acts of oppression, were 
justly but temperately resisted. Bickerings and heart burnings were the 
result. The planters persisted in their design; and at length multitudes of 
the labourers were compelled to sacrifice their feelings of attachment to their 
domiciles, and to establish themselves in their own freeholds.)s Hrncg, and 
from no other cause, arose those reports of insolence and idleness which were 
so widely and perseveringly circulated against the peasantry. It is delightful 
to add, that the injustice and impolicy of such conduct have now become 


generally manifest ; so that the causes of mutual dissatisfaction are now toa 
considerable degree extinct. 


To turn fora moment to economical improvement and the prospects 
of agricultural industry ; we find that monopoly has long beena curse 
to Jamaica, just as bondage was to humanity. 


The resources of the country are not at present more than half developed, 
Its variety of soil and climate is adapted to the cultivation of almost every 
article that is grown within the tropics and the milder regions of the tem- 
perate zone; whilst its resources of raw material for manufactures of almost 
all kinds, and which are almost innumerable, may be said to be entirely un- 
employed. except for local purposes by the peasantry. The old methods of 
cultivation are the rule—the improvements the exception. The hoe, the 
cutlass, and the tray, * and others of equal antiquity, still usurp the place of 
the plough and the spade, the muck-fork, the weelbarrow, and the tumbril : 
whilst the practical knowledge of the last century is still regarded by many 
as superior to the experience and science of the present day. 


We close with some lively anecdotes, showing that the intellectual 
faculties,—the ingenuity, cleverness, and adroit sagacity of the negro 
are not of that inferior order that the oppressors of the race would 
have the world to believe. Their readiness and shrewdness in regard 
to maxims and proverbs are well illustrated. Take samples: 


Mr. Edwards mentions an instance of shrewdness and sagacity on the part 
of anegro servant which is not often surpassed. Exhausted by a long jour- 
ney, he had fallen asleep. On being awoke, and told somewhat sharply 
that his master was angry because “him da call, call, and him keep onsleep, 
and no heary,” he facetiously replied, ‘‘Sleep no heb massa.” ‘* Wilberforce,” 
said a negro, on one occasion, in the midst of a group of his companions— 
** Wilberforce —dat good name for true; him good buckra; him want for 
make we free; and if him can’t get we free no oder way him will by force.” 
A negro, having purchased a hat, was observed to take it from his head on 
the fall of a shower of rain, and to manifest considerable anxiety to preserve 
it from the wet. On being remonstrated with on his supposed stupidity in 
thus leaving his head exposed, he wittily observed, ‘‘ Hat belong to me— 
head belong to massa.” During an examination of a black servant in the 
Catechism, he was asked by the clergyman what he was made of. “ Of 
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mud, massa,” was the reply. On being told he should say, ‘Of dust,” he 
answered, ‘‘ No, massa, it no do, no tick togedder.”” A negro, when in a 
state of heathenism, contracted a debt to a considerable amount. Being fre- 
quently importuned for payment, he resolved to be christened, and after- 
wards, on the application being made, replied, with considerable naivete, 


‘‘ Me is new man now; befo me name Quashie; darefo me no pay Quashie 
debt.” 


Again,— 


The idea of their inability, even in their most untutored state, to combine 
ideas and pursue a chain of reasoning, is equally erroneous, as is evident from 
the following defence, said to have been made before a bench of justices in 
one of the country parishes by certain negroes who had run away from their 
work. The judges on the occasion were two medical men. The complaint 
having been preferred, the defendants were severally called upon to state 
their case. * * The one illustrates the hardships of his case, by instituting 
a comparison between his own lot and that of a woodpecker, and urges, that 
having been born as free as that bird, the overseer had no more claim to his 
services than he had to those of the woodpecker. He draws a comparison 
between the condition of the two, to the advantage of the latter, and ridicules 
the idea that he was neither to build his own house nor to have any 
sheiter before going to work for the overseer, concluding his defence by a 
recital of the punishment inflicted on him. The other had been charged 
with inattention to poultry committed to her care, owing to which many of 
them had died. She was required by the overseer to pay for them, and in 
default of it was to be punished. Indisposed, or unable to pay, and dreading 
the threatened punishment, she had absconded. It will be observed, that she 
attempts to conciliate the chief magistrate, by flattering him with her opinion 
of his medical skill; proves his inability to counteract the designs of Omni- 
potence, with regard to the death of any of his patients; appeals to him if, 
under such circumstances, he would be justly charged with want of attention, 
or required to pay any penalty for the loss of hjs patients, and hence infers 
the injustice of the demand made upon her under similar circumstances. * * 
** Massa,” said the first of them, addressing the senior judge, ‘‘ me bin no heb 
no house, and when me bin cut one bread-nut tree, me see how one woodpecker 
bin build him house in the tree, and me tink say, poor me boy! The wood- 
pecker is better off than me, him hab plenty time for build and mind him 
pickinniny, and when woodpecker da sleep in the mornin, him no fraid of 
bad busha for flog him because him no turn out before day to do buckra work, 
and me tink it was berry hard me for live worse than woodpecker, and busha 
say me lazy, and him will build house for me, and me tell him say, him must 
look at wookpecker house, so say if busha bin build it, and me ax him why 
him no make woodpecker cut bread-nuts, and dig cane-holes, so busha flog 
me till me most dead. Posin you yourself, handsome somebody like you, 
blong to him, him would flog you till you most dead too.”—** Massa,” said 
the other, “me bin fowl-house woman, and the truckies (turkeys) dead na 
me hand eberry day, so busha say me must pay fordem. Now, massa doctor, 
you isclever person to cure sick somebody, and if dem can cure, you will 
cure dem, but if dem time come for dead, dem mustdea* for though massa 
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doctor berry cleber, he can’t do moredan God. Same fashion, massa, if da 
trucky time for dead come, dem must‘dead. Now, massa doctor, pose neger 
sick in the hot-house, and dem time for dead come,and God make dem dead, 
it no would be berry hard you for pay cause dem dead? So it berry hard me 
for pay for de trucky dead, and busha say him will flog me, so me run 
away.” 


An anecdote related by the captain of a merchantman : 


While my vessel was lying at St. Anne’s Bay, Jamaica, I had to go to Port 
Maria to look for some cargo; and on my way thither, near Oracabessa, I 
came to one of the numerous small rivers that empty themselves into the 
little bays along the coast. When at some distance, I observed a negro boy 
flogging his mule most severely, but before | got up, he had dismounted and 
appeared in earnest talk with his beast, which, with four legs stretched out 
firm, and ears laid down, seemed proof against all arguments to induce him 
to enter the water. Quashie was all animation, and his eyes flashed like fire- 
flies. ‘“‘ Who-o! you no goober? Bery well—me bet you fippenny me 
make you go. No? why for.you no bet? Why for you no go ober?” Here 
the mule shook his ears to drive away the flies, which almost devour the poor 
animals in that climate. ‘‘Oh! you do bet—bery well; den me try.” The 
young rogue (he was not more than ten years old) disappeared in the bush, 
and returned in a few seconds with some strips of fanweed, a few small peb- 
bles, anda branch of the cactus plant. To put three or four pebbles in each 
of the mule’s ears, and tie them up with the fanweed, was but the work of a 
minute. He then jumped on the animal’s back, turned round, put the plant 
to the animal’s tail, and off they wegt, as a negro would say—‘‘ Like mad, 
Massa.” Into the water they plunged—the little fellow grinning and show- 
ing his teeth in perfect extacy. Out they got on the other side; head and 
ears down—tail and heels up—and the boy’s arms moving about as if he 
was flying ; and J lost sight of him as he went over a rocky steep at full 
gallop, where one false step would have precipitated them into the sea be- 
neath, from whence there would have been but small chance of escape. A 
butcher’s boy is nothing to a negro boy in these exploits. About two hours 
afterwards I reached Port Maria. There I saw, in an open space near one 
of the stores, standing, or rather leaning against the wall, Quashie eating 
cakes ; and there also stood the mule, eating Guinea grass, and looking much 
more cheerful than when I first saw him at the river side. ‘* Well Quashie,” 
I said, “ you have got here I see ; but which of you won?” ‘* Quashie win, 
Massa—Quashie neber lose.” ‘* But will he pay?” enquired. Quashie 
pay himself, Massa. You see, Massa Buccra, masser gib Quashie tenpenny 
bit for grass for mule: Quashie bet fippenny he make him go ober de riber. 
Quashie win. Quashie hab fippenny for cake—mule hab fippenny for 


grass.” 


A perusal of the volume before us will set the reflective mind 
upon many important trains of thought. Sad is the retrospect, but 
most gladdening the prospect. What, for instance, may not be the 
career of the black inhabitants of Jamaica in the walks of learning ? 
In the appendix to Mr. Phillippo’s volume, we find that proposals 
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have been circulated that encourage us to hope that ere long a college 
on liberal and comprehensive principles, designed chiefly for the edu- 
cation of the descendants of Africa in the higher branches of learn- 
ing and science, will be established in the island. We close our paper 
with this notice, with this theme for hopeful contemplation and out- 
stretching promise. 








re ee —— — 


Art. IV.—JHistorical Sketches of Statesmen who Flourished in the 
Time of George III. To which are added Remarks on the French 
Revolution. By Henry Lorp BrovGuam. Knight. 


Tue third and concluding volume of Lord Brougham’s Historical 
Sketches is dedicated to M. Guizot, and will be assuredly received 
by the public with as much favour as its predecessors in the series. 
Its plan and purpose, or at least its actual lessons and interest are in 
some respects different from what were prominent in the other parts ; 
and not merely because his lordship appears really to have “re- 
doubled his care to prevent any bias of a party or of a personal kind 
from influencing the opinions pronounced, whether upon men or 
measures,” (such are his words,) and thus both put reins upon his 
temper, and studied the worth of matter instead of rhetoric, but be- 
cause he has addressed himself to points and topics beyond the range 
of his former sketches, evolving views too of more novelty and per- 
haps of more value than those which sprung out at his bidding, of the 
other statesmen and notorieties dashed off by his trenchant pen. It 
may be that the subjugation and the stolidity alluded to have caused 
an invasion to be made upon his characteristic dominion of nerve; 
his hits may not be so hard; there may be less of raciness, because 
less of recklessness and exciting power. But the noble author can- 
not possibly be dull or unmeaning; he may oft be wrong, but he 
never can be unreadable ; and therefore whatever is missed in the 
way of vivacity and eccentric fancy, is amply made up by means of 
quieter thought, better collected materials, and a more evident regard 
to the philosophy to be gathered from the subjects. He is as ready, 
discursive, and forcible as ever ; his knowledge of menand of life never 
seemed more manifold, his acquaintanceship with events and remark- 
able facts never more extensive ; and the skill to usc up the whole 
never more masterly. 

How many names Lord Brougham might have added, had he pleased, 
to those that figure in his preceding volumes, it is needless to conjec- 
ture; but then it would not have been easy to find any considerable 
number who could have served his present particular ends so well as 
several of the persons he has here introduced. Political and go- 
vernmental principles are the things which he seems to have had much 
In view, and as illustrated by his characters and the‘ history ; and the 
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present state of Ireland, together with the lessons which he thinks should 
be derived from the career and fate of demagogues in past times, 
are made to point with his Lordship’s usual energy and smartness to 
the grand Agitator. His statesmen, however, do not uniformly serve 
this one purpose ; but for the most part a doctrine of an important 
nature is sought to be taught and elucidated; such for example as 
that which the conduct of Lord Camden furnishes, when he suddenly 
turned round like a traitor upon his colleagues, as narrated in the 
following passage :— 


When upon the assembling of parliament in 1770 Lord Chatham moved 
an amendment pledging the Lords with all convenient speed to take into 
consideration the causes of the prevailing discontents, and particularly the 
proceedings of the Commons touching Wilkes’s election, and closed his re- 
markable reply by affirming that ‘“‘ when the law ends tyranny begins,” Lord 
Camden rose and declared, with a warmth unusual to him, that he had ac- 
cepted the great seal without condition, and meant not to be trammelled by 
the king (then correcting his expression)—by his ministers; but he added, 
‘“*T have suffered myself to be so too long. I have beheld with silent indig- 
nation the arbitrary measures of the minister. I have long drooped and 
held down my head in Council, and disapproved with my looks those steps 
which I knew my avowed opposition could. not prevent. I will do so no 
longer; but openly and boldly speak my sentiments,” He then supported 
Lord Chatham’s amendment; declared that, if as a judge he should pay any 
respect to the vote of the Commons, he should look upon himself as a 
traitor to his trust and an enemy to his country; accused the ministers of 
causing the existing discontents, and all but in terms, certainly by impli- 
cations, charged them with having formed a conspiracy against the liberties 
of the people. The ministers whom he thus accused had, through all the 
time of their measures causing these discontents, and their conspiracy against 
public liberty, been his colleagues and still were his colleagues ; for strange 
to tell, he made his speech, without having taking any steps to resign the 
Great Seal. 


Now, this is the comment and the castigation :— 


The cabinet had no great right to complain of the line taken by Lord 
Camden; for he plainly had given his colleagues to understand that he 
differed with them, and that, on this account, he withheld his opinion from 
them. They had aright to object; they were entitled to require his aid, 
and on his refusing it, to demand his resignation. They choseto retain him 
among them, and therefore they took him on his own terms. But the 
party which had a right to complain of Lord Camden, had an equal right to 
complain of all his colleagues, and that party was the country. A cabinet 
so constructed and so acting was wholly incapable of well administering the 
affairs of the nation, and it was the duty of his colleagues to require either 
his full co-operation or his retirement; and above all it was the duty of 
Lord Camden to relinquish his high station whenever he did not choose 
to perform its highest duties. ‘To remain in office while he disapproved of 
the government’s proceedings; to be responsible for measures on which he 
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pronounced no opinion, but held an adverse one; to continue a nominal 
minister of the Crown, while the most important acts were doing in his 
name, which he believed must involve the country in a war with her colonies, 
and endanger also the peace of the empire at home—acts which he regarded 
as hostile to the principles of the constitution, and subversive of the people's 


most sacred rights—was surely an offence of as high a nature as ever states- 
man committed. 


We may here take advantage of the opportunity which, as hitherto, 
has always offered itself, of noticing his Lordship’s unguardedness of 
expression, and even his incongruity of speech, when he long dwells 
upon any portrait, or repeatedly pronounces upon any single and 
eminent character. Itis impossible even with the most hearty admi- 
ration of his talents and his sketches to deny, that one sweeping as- 
servation or unconditional sentence is sometimes in entire antagonism to 
another not many pages or paragraphs apart. Who would expect, 
after what we have cited, to meet with a winding up so positive and 
laudatory as this, that he, Lord Camden ‘descended to the grave 
full of years and honours, the most precious honours which a pa- 
triot can enjoy, the unabated gratitude of his countrymer, and the 
unbroken consciousness of having, through good report and evil, 
firmly maintained his principles and faithfully discharged his duty ;” 
and this, after having perpetrated an offence of as high a nature as 
ever statesman committed? Allowance, however, is to be made for 
the writer’s professional and parliamentary habits of rapid thought and 
expression, and something for his ardency of temperament; nor is 
the reader after all bewildered, since there is never any obscurity 
about the portrait, or doubt left of what was intended, of what were 
the stamped and ineffaceable traits of the individual, according to 
the artists’ broad and searching conception. 

Lord Ellenborough, who is capitally done, may be regarded as a 
favourite subject, painted con amore rather than to point ‘a leadin 
principle of politics; while Lords Wellesley and Holland must 
have recommended themselves in a great degree through the living 
knowledge which the writer had of these statesmen. ‘There are 
some other exceptions to the lessoning purpose, and to that of draw- 
ing from the past for the use of the present and the future; nor are 
the reflections and teachings limited to the case of heland. In an 
appendix, we have, for example, the character of Walpole, where he 
is panegyrized as a peace minister. Bolingbroke is in the same section 
of the book ably estimated, a remarkably discerning glance being 
taken of him bothin public and private life. He is described as 
having been the first of modern orators, butone of the worst of men 
in whichever of the lights he is viewed. : 

But the prime features of the volume appear to us to reside in 
those parts where the actions and characters of certain individuals, 
standing out in bold relief in by-gone times, are revivified in order to 
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be a beacon for posterity, and where results are distinctly marked. 
and traced to warn or to stimulate, to denounce and sometimes to 

give vent to the writer’s personal indignation for injuries real or sup- 

posed. Thus, ** John, fourth Duke of Bedford,” has not only been 

brought forward with the view of vindicating his character as a states- 
man, to which it appears justice has never been done, especially in 

consequence of the attacks of the far-famed Junius; but still more 
for the sake of placing that anonymous slanderer at the head of “ a 

certain body of unknown defamers,” whose missiles, it is obvious, 

have not seldom annoyed his Lordship. We think that this 

part is the feeblest as well as the most intemperate in the book ; the 

most unadvisable, and that it will be held as furnishing abundant re- 

torts, were it but for the prolonged and aggravated irritation of him 

who has by a forced and circuitous course taken the opportunity of 
venting his vengeance. We cite a passage of the diatribe :— 


Beside the satisfaction of contributing to frustrate injustice, and deprive 
malice of its prey, there is this benefit to be derived from the inquiry upon 
which I am about to enter—we shall be enabled to test the claims of a 
noted slanderer to public confidence, and to ascertain how little he is worthy 
of credit in his assault upon other reputations. But we shall also be enabled 
to estimate the value of the class to which he belongs; the body of unknown 
defamers, who, lurking in concealment, bound by no tie of honour, influenced 
by no regard for public opinion, feeling no sense of shame, their motives 
wholly inscrutable, gratifying, it may be, some paltry spite, or actuated by 
some motive too sordid to be avowed by the most callous of human beings, 
vent their calumnies against men whose whole lives are before the world, who 
in vain would grapple with the nameless mob of their slanderers, but who, 
did they only know the hand from whenee the blows are levelled, would 
very possibly require no other defence than at once to name their accuser. 
That the efforts of this despicable race have sometimes prevailed over truth 
and justice; that the public, in order to indulge their appetite for abuse of 
eminent men, have suffered the oft-repeated lie to pass current without 
sifting its value, and have believed what was boldly asserted, with the hardly 
credible folly of confounding with the courage of truth the cheap daring 
of concealed calumniators, cannot be doubted. 


We have now to come to what we consider the most interesting 
and suggestive parts of the work, to characters as well as inferences 
and applications that are most deserving of attention; while the 
novelty and the ability displayed both in Sketch and Remark, are in 
the writer’s best manner. In the portraiture of Wilkes, and also in 
the chapter on “* Demagogue Acts,” Ireland and O’Connell have been 
manifestly in a direct line in the mind's eye of the writer. Towards 
this point the heaviest of his artillery, the fellest of his small fire, are 
levelled. Butthe character and career of Wilkes do not alone satisfy 
and supply the author; weapon and fortification being found in the 
history of the French Revolution. And here we have both general 
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remark of wide applicability, at times however more adroitly than 
logically called in; and a series of sketches,—Robespierre, Danton, 
Siéyes, and others; the whole forming one of the most strikmg 
chapters in modern historical, biographical, and disquisitional 
writing. 

The volume, in fact, opens with a review of the Revolution; and 
an argument pointedly taught is, that the reign of terror, with its 
immediate fruitfulness of crime and horror, was ; produced by a com- 
paratively few unscrupulous, unprincipled, active, and clubbed per- 
sons, whose object. and art were to arouse the worst passions, to 
mislead and infuriate the multitude, till the human element became 
ungovernable. The story of Wilkes is made to teacha similar lesson, 
albeit the materials he had to work upon, and the circumstances, were 
different. 

The doctrine taught from the events and the characters sketched, 
is this, that the Government of a country, having the respectability 
of the community on its side, as well as the mass of the property, 
should at once and with a stout armarrest the insolence and progress 
of organized agitation in behalf and furtherance of mad theoretical 
visions, but that at the same time no real grievance should be over- 
looked or unremedied, no wise practical reform should be delayed. 
Another lesson is inculcated, for the benefit of demagogues and agi- 
tators themselves, as well as for the aspiring aud speculative, V1Z., 
that the destiny of political upstarts and the interrupters of regular 
understood government is ultimately disgrace, disgust, or utter obli- 
vion, 

The following presents a few of Lord Brougham’s vituperative and 
descriptive sentences, most heartily bestowed upon the head of 


Johnny Wilkes, together with ¢elling notices of Irish and English 
mobs : 


Having the moral and sturdy English, and not the voluble and versatile 
Irish to deal with, he durst not do or say as he chose himself; but was 
compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, or at least to go two steps 
with his followers that he might get them to go three with him. He dared 
not deceive them grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently—dared not tell 
them opposite stories in the same breath—-give them one advice to-day and 
the contrary to-morrow—pledge himself to a dozen things at one and 
the same time; then come before them with every one pledge unredeemed, 
and ask their voices, and ask their money too on the credit of as many 
more pledges for the succeeding half-year: all this with the obstinate 
and jealous people of England was out of the question; it could not have 
passed for six weeks. But he committed as great, if not as gross, frauds 
upon them; abused their confidence as entirely, if not so shamefully ; 
catered for their depraved appetites in all the base dainties of sedition, and 
slander, and thoughtless violence, and unreasonable demands; instead ot 
using his influence to guide their judgment, improve their taste, reclaim 
them from bad courses, and better their condition by providing for their 
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instruction. The means by which he retained their attachment were dis- 
graceful and vile. Like the hypocrite, his whole public life was alie. The 
tribute which his unruly appetites kept him from paying to private morals, 
his dread of the mob, or his desire to use them for his selfish purposes, 
made him yield to public virtue ; and he never appeared before the world 
without the mask of patriotic enthusiasm or democratic fury. 


The salutary lesson is also austerely pointed, which is furnished 
by “the fall, the rapid and total declension of Wilkes’s fame—the 
utter oblivion into which his very name has passed for all purposes, 
save the remembrance of his vices,—the very ruins of his reputation 
no longer existing in our political history.” And this again is taught 
that “those who may court the applause of the hour, and regulate 
their conduct towards the people, not by their own sound and con 
scientious opinions of what is right, but by the desire to gain fame in 
doing what is pleasing, and to avoid giving the displeasure that 
arises from telling wholesome, though unpalatable, truths,” must 
drop into forgetfulness, or become a byeword of pegeonen. and a 
beacon of danger in all time coming. 

We shall now cite sundry sketches and passages which are fitted 
to stand separately and without preface or remark of ours. Whig 
treatment of Lord Wellesley. 


When at the end of 1830 the Whigs came into office, Lord Wellesley 
was appointed Lord Steward of the household; and in 1833 he resumed 
the Viceroyalty of Ireland, which he held until the change of Government 
in 1834. He then resigned at once his high office, not waiting till he should 
be pressed by the new Government to retain it, as in all probability he would 
have been. He held himself bound in honour to the Whig party to retire 
upon their very unceremonious dismissal by King William. Steady to his 
party, he was actively engaged in preparing the opposition to the Peel 
Ministry; arranged the important measure of the Speakership, the first 
blow which that Ministry received; and with his own hand drew the reso- 
lution which on the 8th of April brought it to a close. It cannot be 
affirmed that the Whig party was equally steady to him. On their accession 
to power, I have heard him say, he received the first intimation that he was not 
to return to Ireland from one of the door-keepers at the House of Lords, 
whom he overheard, as he passed, telling another of my friend Lord 
Mulgrave’s appointment. 


We find Lord Wellesley and Pitt touchingly connected ; but more 
impressive is the contrast between the minister’s last moments in 
life, and his first treatment by the living in death: 


Lord Wellesley returned from his glorious administration at a very critical 
period of our Parliamentary history. Mr. Pitt was stricken with the 
malady which proved fatal—a typhus fever, caught from some accidental 
infection, when his system was reduced by the stomach complaints which 
he had long laboured under. He soon appointed a time when his friend 
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might come to see him. This, their last interview, was in the villa on 
Putney Heath, where he died a few days after. Lord Wellesley called 
upon me there many years after; it was then occupied by my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Eden, whom I was visiting. His Lordship showed me the 
place where those illustrious friends sat. Mr. Pitt was, he said, much 
emaciated and enfeebled, but retained his gayety and his. constitutionally 
sanguine disposition; he expressed his confident hopes of recovery. In 
the adjoining room he lay a corpse the ensuing week: and it is a singular 
and a melancholy circumstance, resembling the stories told of William 
the Conqueror’s deserted state at his decease, that some one in the 
neighbourhood having sent a messenger to enquire after Mr. Pitt’s state, 
he found the wicket open, then the door of the house, and, nobody answer- 
ing the bell, he walked through the rooms till he reached the bed on which 
the Minister’s body lay lifeless, the sole tenant of the mansion of which 
the doors a few hours before were darkened by crowds of suitors alike 
obsequious and importunate, the vultures whose instinct haunts the carcasses 
only of living Ministers. 


The conduct both of Whig and Tory may often be more easily 
accounted for than excused, as witness the want of manliness in the 
former, who, according to Lord Brougham, held office during the 
two years that followed May 1839, in a great measure because of 
their dread of facing the numerous place-lovers and place-hunters, 
“with whom they, like every government, were beset.” He says,— 


In London, and in all corporate towns, there were of course swarms of 
creatures, hatched by the sunshine of Court favour, and whose only dieims 
were of being enabled by the prolonged existence of the Cabinet, those 
already placed to continue battening on the public carcass, those only in 
expectancy to wriggle themselves into a share of it. These it was hard to 
face and to thwart. The same influence, or the same fear of offending 
adherents, occasioned undoubtedly that other most reprehensible act, an act 
too most hurtful to the Liberal party, the dissolution in 1841. Who can 
for a moment believe that the Ministers themselves expected to obtain any 
thing like a majority in the new Parliament? Then what possible right 
had they to make their Sovereign dissolve in order to increase the difficulties 
of those, her servants, who were to be their successors in office? This they 
weli knew; and of this I warned them by private remonstrance; as indeed 
I took the liberty of humbly counselling my gracious Sovereign upon the 
measure, thereby discharging my duty as a peer of Parliament. But “‘ the 
pressure from without” was too powerful. Some score of Members fancied 
their seats would be more secure were their own friends in office during the 
general election than if that event happened when their adversaries were 
in power; and to their importunate clamour the Ministers were fain to 
yield. 

The peculiarities and great qualities of the family of Fox: 

Many tempers are equal and placid constitutionally ; but then this calm 
results from their being cold: the waters are not troubled because their 


surface is frozen. Lord Holland’s temper, on the contrary, like his uncle’s 
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was warm, excitable, lively, animated. Yet I knew him intimately for 
five-and-thirty years, during a portion of which we had political and 
even party differences; I had during the most of these years almost 
daily intercourse with him; I can positively assert, that though I saw 
him often sorely tried, and fear me I was now and then among those 
who ‘tried him, I never for one moment perceived that there was in his 
composition the least element of anger, spite, peevishness, or revenge. 
In my whole experience of our race, I never saw such a temper, nor 
any thing that at all resembled it. 

His was the disposition of the Fox family. They have a noble and lofty 
character ; their nature is generous and humane. Selfishness, meanness, 
craft, are alien to their whole composition. Open, manly, confiding, com- 
bining the highest qualities of the understanding with the best feelings of 
the heart, and marked throughout by the innocent simplicity of infancy, 
no wonder that they win the affections of all who approach them—that is 
to say, who approach so near and know them so long as to be familiar with 
them—for both Mr. Fox and his nephew had the manners, somewhat re- 
pulsive at first, of patrician life, and the uncle, especially, was for a while 
even severely forbidding to strangers. It must be added, that their aristo- 
cratic propensities were not confined to manner; they had the genuine 
Whig predilection for that kind of support, and regarded, perhaps justly 
regarded, the union of great families as absolutely necessary to maintain 
the popular cause against the Court. Mr. Fox, however, went a little 
further, and showed more complacency in naming highly-born supporters 
than might seem altogether to consist with a high popular tone or with the 
tenets of a philosophical statesman. It is to be added, that with the 
simplicity of an infantine nature, they had the defect, as regards their affec- 
tions, of that tender age. ‘Their feelings were strong, but not deep; the 
impressions made on their hearts were passing, and soon effaced. I have 
often rallied, and sometimes remonstrated with my friend on this peculiarity 
when I saw him, as I thought, regarding men rather with the eye of the 
naturalist than a brother, and rather take an interest in observing their 
habits and marking their peculiarities, than feeling as deeply as their rela- 
tion to us required. 


Lord Brougham, as on almost every other subject, has gleaned 
more, and remembered more of what he has gleaned, relative to the 
French Revolution, than perhaps any man in England. Certain it 
is, that the volume before us contains novelties both of view and in 
the way of pertinent as well as remarkable anecdote, that will be 
most acceptable to the historical student and the general reader. He 
tells us that he has gathered much of his information from veteran 
witnesses, who speak from personal experience and lasting recol- 
lections. Fouché, for instance, who ranks among the Revolutionists, 
is the subject of a striking contribution to the book by Lord Stan 
hope, whose reminiscences of the Frenchman are fresh, having met 
with him at Dresden in 1815-16. | 

Notices of Fouché,— 
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He had been early in life a professor in the Orateire; and it was said 
very truly at Dresden, that he had “le visage d’un moine, et la voix d’un 
mort,” and as he was for some time the only foreign minister at that court, 
that he appeared ‘‘like the ghost of the departed corps diplomatique.” 
His countenance showed great intelligence, and did not indicate the cunning 
by which he was eminently distinguished: his manner was calm and 
dignified; and he had, either from nature or from long habit, much power 
of self-possession. When I announced to him the execution of Marshal 
Ney, of which by some accident I had received the earliest information, his 
countenance never changed. He appeared to be nearly sixty years of age ; 
and his hair had become as white as snow, in consequence of his having, 
according to his own expression, “slept upon the guillotine for twenty-five 
years.” His conversation was very animated and interesting; buat it 
related chiefly to events in which he had been an actor, and his inordinate 
vanity induced him to say, “I am nota king, but I am more illustrious 
than any of them.” His statements did not deserve implicit credence; 
and I may: mention as an instance, his bold denial that during the whole 
course of his long administration as Minister of Police any letter had ever 


been opened at the post-office. 

Napoleon’s parsimony in bribery : 

Fouché, who after the return of Napoleon was re-appointed Minister of 
Police, was asked by him whether it was not desirable to obtain the services 
of Talleyrand, who was then one of the French ambassadors at Vienna. 
Certainly, replied Fouché; and Napoleon then said, ‘‘ What do you think 
of sending to him a handsome snuff-box?” Fouché, aware of the extreme 
absurdity of endeavouring to bribe a Minister, who was supposed to be 
rapacious, by a present which, as a matter of course, he had received on the 
conclusion of every treaty, observed, if a snuff-box were sent to Talleyrand, 
he should open it to see what it contained. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” inquird 
Napoleon. “ It is idle,” replied Fouché, “to talk of sending him a snuff 
box, Let.an order for two millions of francs be sent to him, and let one- 
half of the sum be payable on his return to France.” ‘‘ No,” said 
Napoleon, “ that is too expensive, and I shall not think of it.” - aes © 


Diamond cut diamond : 


According to a homely expression, ‘there was no love lost.” between 
Fouché and Talleyrand. The former said, ‘“‘Talleyran est nul’’ till after he 
has drunk a bottle of Madeira: and the latter asked, ‘‘ Do you not think 
that Fouché has very much the air of a country comedian?” Fouche spoke 
very contemptuously of the late Emperor of Austria, whom he called ‘‘un 
crétin.”’ ae © eee 

A king a sycophant: 

He had recéived from the Prince of the Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand 
the Seventh,''during his residence at Valengay, the most servile letters, 
earnestly entreating that Napoleon would confer upon him the high honour 
of allowing him to be allied with some relation, however distant, of the Im- 
perial:Family.  Fouché said that his hand was kissed by the prince whenever 
‘he had occasion to see him; and added, “I washed it afterwards, for he 
was very dirty.” _  KK2 ~ 
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‘After these specimens of this, a third volume, it cannot be necessary 
to say, that there is no essential declension of his Lordship’s power, 
——nothing in respect of matter or of manner that does not continuejto 
entitle him to extraordinary observation and remark. He stands out 
from amongst men, not only as going in advance of the forward and 
rising above most eminences in many given spheres, but in seeing 
more clearly, dividing more dexterously, and inculcating more forcibly 
in the fields that have been wearifully trodden, than other foreseeing 
authorities and more regular historians. That he is subject to gusts 
and apt to aberrate, will not be denied,—that his friends and eulo- 
gists have oft seen cause to question his discretion, is true. But 
there can be, we think, no reasonable and just rule by which to esti- 
mate his talents, his motives, and his services, unless it have been 
instituted by a person who first is disposed to look up to a superior being, 
and secondly, to make practical allowance notonly for what the object 
of his contemplation has really achieved, but for the multiplicity of 
his efforts and the unlimited scope of his activities. 

How mightily does fashion regulate men’s specch, if not their real 
opinions! how ready is the multitude to take its tone from a med- 
dling unscrupulous press! how many adopt the creed of a particular 
newspaper; and what a cuckoo song has been set up for some time 
past by his Lordship’s detractors, until thousands who have neither 
the capacity, nor are in a position to pronounce judgment upon him, 
are everlastingly reiterating charges of inconsistency,—of reckless or 
base opposition, and accusing him as a systematic self-seeker, if not 
of habitually premeditated treachery. Nay, we have, ere putting 
pen to this paper, been obliged to listen to the argumentum ad ho- 
minem in relation to Lord Brougham and the book before us, as if its 
doctrines, however powerful and instructive, were to be scorned and 
utterly forgotten because, forsooth, the partizan may ask, ‘*What did 
you do yourself?” ‘‘ are you not as bad?” ‘* Why take upon yourself 
the office of recorder, teacher, painter, and castigator, until you have 
come to my way of thinking about you?” Such in effect is the cri- 
ticism and the impugnings which we have reiterated disgustingly, with 
the view to depreciate and misrepresent a man that will assuredly be 
a brilliant in history. 

But it belongs not to our vocation at present to proffer a defence 
either of the private or public character and career of Lord Brougham. 
Certain it is that he has raised up many enemies; but it is no 
less certain that he is master for them all; only it were to be wished 
that he did not exhibit so much sensitiveness at much that will even 
tually prove perfectly innocuous. In order, however, to show with 
what — er and ease he can grapple with difficulties and prejudices, 
—with what perspicacity and convincing ability he can propound and 
inculcate views that may happen to run counter to opinions that have 
long been accepted and held sound as gospel writ, let us cite a para- 
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graph or two from that, part of the volume that treats of the French 
Revolution, and sketches the history and the merits of its great 
leaders. 

His Lordship remarks generally that the current opinion of these 
leaders has been such as was formed under the influence of the feel- 
ings excited—naturally enough to be sure—by the dreadful events 
of their day, these opinions involving every person that had any share 
in their perpetration, in an indiscriminate charge of sanguinary and 
profligate ambition. But he also fairly observes that not only have 
the ephemeral writers and speakers who were contemporary with the 
dreadful events fallen into this error, but that subsequent authors 
and reasoners have been equally superficial and unguarded. 


The common, almost the invariable, course has been to make no distinc- 
tion whatever between the different actors in the drama. Danton has been 
treated with the same severity as Robespierre; Camille and St. Just have 
received the same award of condemnation, nay, the wretched Marat, whom 
it would be a profanation of the name to call a statesman, has not been held 
up to greater execration and scorn, than those who really, more or less, were 
entitled to be so called. A more calm examination of their history, for 
which survey the time may be admitted now to have arrived, begets far more 
than doubts upon the soundness of the commonly received opinion, and 
teaches us to distribute in very different and very unequal shares our praise 
and our censure. Even respecting Robespierre himself, it is probable that 
the pitch of the public voice has been somewhat too high, and that his bad 
and despicable character, dark as undeniably it was, had still some few re- 
deeming traits to distinguish it from the Collots and the Billauds, by far the 
worst of the whole. 


This is Lord Brougham’s estimate of the oratory of Robespierre. 


No one at all acquainted with the rhetorical art can deny to these pas- 
Sages nierit of the highestorder. Above all, no one acquainted with the 
conduct of debate can doubt that they are precisely the kind of passages 
most surely calculated to awaken, to gratify, to controul an assembly delibe- 
rating on the actual affairsof men. ‘The speaker who thus delivered him- 
self was plainly gifted with extraordinary eloquence; and however he may 
have dwindled down to a frigid, sententious, unimpressive rhetorician upon 
occasions of an epideictic kind, occasions of mere display, like the féte in 
honour of the Supreme Being, or even when in the Convention, his personal 
vanity and desire of oratorical renown made him overdo his part, it is certain 
that he was capable of excelling in the art; that he did excel on those great 
occasions which are fitted to call forth its highest displays; and, sure test of 
excellence, that he rose with the difficulties opposed to him, meeting with 
superior power the more pressing exigencies of the occasion. That Robes- 
pierre may be tried by this test, we naturally turn to his great speech on the 
8th Thermidor, the eve of his downfaJl; that speech, of which we shall 
presently see that Cambacérés pronounced a very high panegyric to Napo- 
leon, himself rather disposed to admire the revolutionary Dictator. It isa 
production of the highest merit, and manifestly elaborated with extraordinary 
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care as well as skill in oratory. The passage respecting the féte in honour 
of the Supreme Being is, for a popular Assembly, perhaps too splendid, and 
might be deemed exaggerated; but the taste of the speech generally is 
correct and severe. ‘That he had in various passages the masterpieces of the 
ancient orators in his mind, can admit of no doubt: but there is nothing to 
be seen like servile imitation ; and even in the instance which most reminds 
us of the original (‘ Non! nous n’avons pas été trop sévéres! J’en atteste 
la république qui respire! J’en atteste la représentation nationale en- 
vironnée du respect dQ 4 la représentation d’un grand peuple!” and ending 
with *‘ On parel de notre rigueur, et la patrie nous reproche notre faiblesse,”’) 
we find nothing nauseous in the imitation, but so fruitful a series of illus- 
trations from the actual state of things, that all notion of pedantic recourse 
to Demosthenes is put to flight. There is also throughout the speech a tone 
of deep feeling, which was not natural to the speaker, and probably was 
awakened by the peculiarity of his unprecedented position, and the extreme 
singularity of the crisis in which he spoke. 


We must close our paper, and do so with a reminiscence and an 
anecdote of the Abbé Siéyes. 


In the beginning of the year 1817, I made acquaintance with the Abbé 
at that time, with Cambacérés and other regicides, residing at Brussels. I 
was then on my way to attend my parliamentary duties at the opening of the 
Session; and finding himself in company with a party leader, he was— 
unfortunately for me, who desired to hear him descant on matters which he 
understood—led to give meat great length and with little fruit, his ideas 
upon a point the most incomprehensible to a foreigner, and indeed the most 
difficult for any uninitiated Englishman, any Englishman out of the vortex 
of practical politics, to understand, namely, the course most fitting, in the 
circumstances of the moment, for the English Parliamentary opposition to 
take. I admired the unhesitating confidence with which he delivered 
authoritatively his opinions, oracularly dictating to me his crude, absurd, 
most ignorant notions. I marvelled at the boldness of the man who could 
thus lecture one necessarily well acquainted with the subject, of which the 
lecturer could not by possibility understand the A, B, C, I exceedingly 
lamented the loss of what might have been an interview filled with curious 
information. I returned to England without the least disposition to put a 
single one of his absurdities to the test of experience; for indeed to have 
mentioned even the most tolerable of them to the least experienced of my 
party would have been to raise a doubt of my seriousness, if not of my sanity. 
Both my valued friend Lord Kinnaird and myself were mightily struck with 
the contrast which Cambacérés presented to the Abbé in these interwiews. 





Art. IV.—Aints and Reflections for Railway Travellers and others ; 
or, a Journey to the Phalanx. By Minor Hveo. In three 
volumes. London: George Earle. 


Trasu! vile, irredeemable trash! nonsense so staringly idiotic, so 
inconceivably absurd, that the reader, wherever he may open the 
book, will be prompted to exclaim, (‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger”) 
Alas! has this poor unfortunate no friends who can feel for his mi- 
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serable situation, and who possess sufficient means to place him in 
some comparative retirement, where, under a competent degree of 
discipline and sanatory treatment, his mind might, perhaps, be so far 
telieved from its’ present disordered condition, as to afford him a 
sufficing glimpse of the ‘‘ chaotic obscure’—the dark, waste, and 
inculturable region presented by his narrow and infirm intellect— 
and thereby dissuade him from any future attempt to advertise the 
public of his melancholy state of imbecility. Sure, indeed, we are, 
that many a hapless wretch, confined within the dreary walls of St. 
Luke’s, would be unable, in the height of his wildest phrenzy, to 
scrawl more senseless extravagance than is obtruded on the reader 
in these contemptible volumes. We should not deem ourselves jus- 
tified in introducing any considerable portion of the author’s ravings 
into our pages, but for the opportunity they present for exposing to 
the gaze of a class of literary adventurers peculiar to the present day, 
the sad, debasing picture of mental obscuration arrived at through 
the indulgence of a reckless overweening vanity—the total annihila- 
tion of even the small portion of innate sense, with which an ungene- 
rative intellect may be endowed, through following the blind dictates 
of an undiscriminating conceit, leading the unhappy sufferer to seek 
extraordinary occasions of betraying his infirmity, to the amusement 
or pain of others—making him, as in the glaring and pitiable instance 
before us, | 
‘‘__ as it were in spite 
Of nature and his stars, to write ;” 


and exposing the “last dull dregs” of his exhausted and drivelling 
ideas in the impotent attempt to set up a literary rivalry, from which 
the fate of the ox-envying frog, in the pages of our friend Ausop, 
might have cautioned a less anile aspirant than one thus utterly aban- 
doned by the better instincts of the reasoning faculty. A few isolated 
passages will sufficiently illustrate the truth of our remarks. Our 
first example is offered as a specimen of the author’s ideas on the 
subject of education, which it will be seen, are, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ somewhat peculiar :” in discussing the superior advan- 
tages of an apron-string course of instruction to that of public 
schools, he makes the leading person in the dialogue say :— | 


And more than this, I firmly believe, that in those unhappy regions where 
endless woe and misery eternally exist, thousands upon thousands will here- 
after be found who trace their wretchedness to the date of their being sent 
to school; where every natural generous sentiment of their hearts was 
crushed, their religion, their sympathies were made a mockery and a sub- 
ject of ridicule ; where false notions of honour and probity were advocated 
and practised; where they first learned everything vicious, and where those 
sins which at home they were taught to look upon with abhorrence were 
there only considered as a proof of manliness, of talent, and superior intel- 
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lect. Ifa record could be kept of the words, thoughts, and actions of the 
teachers and the taught, of all our public educational seminaries and univer- 
sities for one single day only, I believe a volume of crime, of horror, and of 
depravity would be unfolded to our view to which the world has now no 
parallel; and a state of mental degradation divulged, compared with which, 
that of a savage would be purity itself. 


To give additional force to this amiable and most charitably-con- 
ceived opinion, the speaker is represented as a lady; whose powers 
of observation in the matter, it must be owned, are sufficiently acute ; 
inasmuch as the circumstance of her sex must inevitably preclude the 
opportunities of personal inspection into the habits and modes of 
training exercised in the sphere adverted to, and who can only, there- 
fore, be supposed to judge from precarious data afforded by casual 
channels of information, and from the consideration of results which 
the very fact of this limited or partial knowledge would disqualify 
the investigator for treating upon with anything like judicial ac- 
curacy. ‘The author did himself an unconscious act of justice, in 
placing this weak and false reasoning in the mouth of one who, primd 
facie, could by no possibility arrive at a fair means of judging of the 
truth of the matter discussed. We almost envy the reader the 
piquant enjoyment of his first impression of the ludicrous, at our 
author’s expense, when, after reading the previous revolting passage, 
he realizes the happy remarks with which we now present him, on 
the wicked nature of classical studies :— | 


I once knew a boy, whose parents were people of a high standard 
of religious sentiment, who was found in his father’s garden standing 
before a mound of turf he had raised, on which was a fire wherein 
the lad was doing his best to burn a mouse he had got possession of, and on 
being asked what in the name of every thing comical he was doing, he in 
the most unsophisticated manner possibie answered, that ‘‘ he was offering 
up a sacrifice to the goddess Minerva.” Now, the boy always had a strong 
tendency to religion, he thought he was acting most rightly; and he was 
astonished to find that he was not to practise what he was taught. He is 
now a valuable minister of the gospel, but I dare say he never forgets the 
bias his own mind received from those writings he was taught to admire. 


* Risum teneatis, amici?” This valuable piece of information 
affords a truly-worthy pendant to the foregoing extract, of which it 
is in part intended as an illustration; and will naturaliy bring to the 
reader’s mind the well-known line :—** Et mons parturiens nascetur 
ridiculus mus!” We venture to predict that the “‘ ridiculus mus” and 
** Minor Hugo” will remain in burlesque association so long as these 
profound speculations, and “ somewhat peculiar” conclusions, are re- 
membered. Unfortunate Minor / we would, for your sake, that you 
had, when a boy, been turned over to the rough discipline, confra- 
ternal as well as preceptorial, which would have awaited you on your 
admission into a public school. We would that you had been plucked 
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from the delicie deliciarum of the Hugo nursery, and mamma's nice 
and pretty lesson-books and gentle teaching, and been introduced to 
the various scenes and accidents of that sterner and more truthful 
life which opens a wide sphere of enterprize and discovery to the 
youth, on his first emancipation from the domesticities of home. 
Pleasant and improving would have been the process of ideas so ra- 


pidly developed in the initiatory scheme—-in the unfolding of those » 


various stages of exciting adventure, with their practical instructions, 
that add so greatly to a lad’s self-knowledge, as well as to his know. 
ledge of the world. Then, Master Minor, would you have been 
early and convincingly taught many things of which you are now pro- 
foundly and most unhappily ignorant. No considerations of birth or 
fortune, were such in your case relied upon, could have interfered 
for one moment with the just and admirable course adopted in a 
public school, namely, of testing every boy’s pretensions by the na- 
tural and sure measure of personal desert; you would at once have 
ascertained how much was due to your individual exertions in the 
attainment of respect from your fellows; and how little was owing to 
extrinsic distinctions in your path of social or intellectual companion- 
ship. Then would you have speedily and unmistakingly discovered 
your own proper level, and been compelled to struggle for every step 
in the ladder of promotion, and for every iota of increased considera- 
tion in the intercourse with your compeers. This, we say, would have 
taught you, beyond a doubt, your own value. You would have been 
made to know the world, and to know yourself; no conceit, however 
engrained in your nature by the prejudices of the “ apron-string,” or 
nursery diet, could have survived the very forcible convictions that 
would have been heaped upon you, to show you what you were. 
Full and emphatic would have been such teachings; there would 
have been no misunderstanding them,—no room whatever for mis- 
take; and your physical as well as intellectual powers would have 
been amply developed under the species of training practised in such 
cases. Under these happy circumstances, your at present stunted 
apprehensions might have expanded into something like mental ele- 
vation, and instead of drivelling your poor, pitiable misconceptions 
and false speculations concerning the education of a public school, 
you might have gratefully pointed, with admiring respect, to the hal- 
lowed retreat within whose classic walls you first drew the breath of 
intellectual ambition—first owned the glorious impulses of a higher 
nature! We have ourselves passed through the ordeal of a public 
school, and most reverently do we bear in memory this important 
privilege. We haveoften compared our experience with that of others, 
on the subject of public education, andthe result established in our own 
mind, beyond the possibility of being shaken by any testimony what- 
ever, is, that Minor Hugo’s attack on the character of our national 
Seminaries is of the most calumnious and unjustifiable nature. The 
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imputations he makes, however, recoil upon himself; and, if he have 
any sense of dishonour, we almost pity the abasement he must feel 
in having been betrayed, by ignorance or wayward petulance, into 
assertions so heavily charged with falsehood and misrepresentation. 

His opinion of the state of the Universities, it may be readily sup- 
posed, is equally flattering to those venerable institutions. 


A young man now goes to College for three years; during that term so 
many different duties are required of him, all, perhaps, or with one or two 
exceptions only, equally irksome to his nature; few, if any, of the college 
studies interest him ; if he wishes to take a high degree, he is morally cer- 
tain that he must sacrifice health, and many other most valuable considera- 
tions, to attain that single object; and he is further aware that even when 
attained, the chances are against his receiving any thing like a compensation 
for the trials and fatigues he has undergone, and his diminished health. This 
is clearly contrary to every Jaw of nature, and most indubitably by no means 
essential to his filling that station, and performing those duties for which his 
Maker sent him into this world. Should he relinquish the aim, his time is 
spent in vacuity or hurtful pleasure; no occupation for which his talents are 
adapted presents itself, and he of course endeavours to wile away his time as 
he best may, and the foundation of a life of ennui is often laid at’ the Uni- 
versity ; pleasure, so called, usurps the place of useful occupation, and vice 
is its almost inseparable companion. 


These are, doubtless, the natural impressions of a mind nurtured 
in ignorance of the refined pleasures of classical and polite literature, 
and unacquianted with the exciting passion of intellectual rivalry. 
The “ apron-string” tie is never lost sight of by our author, whatever 
be the topic he approaches. The following is a ‘‘ somewhat peculiar” 
view of the ancient practice of designating collegiate institutions after 
Divine names: 


We here beg to object in toto to the profanation of Divine names as applied 
to colleges, such as Trinity, Jesus or Christ’s College ; in the mouths ofidle, 
dissipated young men these sacred names are often blasphemed ; the mention 
of them is thought a good joke, and with deep feelings of pain and indigna- 
tion have we witnessed this. It is a subject well worthy of the attentive 
consideration of those in power, and those members of our church who have 
never yet thought upon the subject: it is an evil, that is indubitable, and it 
is also an incontrovertible fact, that their veto is all that is requisite for its 
entire removal. We pray them te think seriously of this matter. 


Really, most worthy Hugo, it would be impossible to ‘think 
seriously ” of so absurd a proposal as this of yours. The “‘ridiculus 
mus” again peeps out, in the corner of our imagination, as we dwell, 
for a moment’s passing mirth, on the unqualified folly of your 
pretensions, in discovering what so many thousands of your superiors 
have never gained a sight of, and whose blindness must in your eyes 
be so excessive! Alas! how comes it that all the distinguished 
Heads of Houses, the learned members of the Doctorate, the ingenious 
graduates in Arts, together with the imposing array of talented pro- 
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fessors, and the august presiding officers of the universities, have 
never discovered the profaneness of a practice that must have endured 
for so many generations, and that so high an adventure should have 
been reserved for the enterprising talents of a non-academician? a 
Minor Hugo? it is marvellous indeed; henceforth be Minor, 
Minimus; and let him be invested as Grand Corregidor, or Inspector 
of all our educational institutions. Henceforth, be the name of 
Minimus Hugo pronounced in your halls, illustrious Oxford and most 
venerable Cambridge, with solemn respect; and pay ye the close, 
subdued attention due to so great and beneficent a reformer, when 
he opens his oracular stores of wisdom for your behoof. Fellows 
and gentlemen commoners, vail your caps; pensioners, sizars, and 
servitors, bow to your very shoe-strings! 


But what says our small friend Minor, or Minimus, to the “ Pro- 
fessions ?” 


‘With our high estimation of the Church as a body, we can scarce ven- 
ture to indulge our ‘associative’ opinions with regard to our Clerical 
brethren: truth, however, compels us to assert, that we are sometimes 
staggered by the reflection which is forced upon our notice, that schisms, 
divisions, and a want of brotherly love, are painfully observable among them, 
and with a general statement of this ‘Result,’ we take our leave of the 
subject, earnestly entreating the clergy to search for the ‘ root of bitterness,’ 
and place it- out of the ground of the Church without delay. This ts a 
“staggering” reflection, truly, and worthy of the writer whose charitable 
opinions of others have been so freely manifested in our opening extract. 
— But what of the Navy and Army? “Our Naval and Military system 
of society produces results the most astounding to a mind of ordinary caéibre ; 
it leaves men to peril soul and body, to risk every hope of comfort and 
happiness here, and of glory hereafter, for objects which, if we could for a 
moment conceive the idea of sorrow entering within the gates of Heaven, 
might almost draw a tear from an angel’s eye; and if mirth could ‘dwell 
with everlasting woe,’ would cause the vaults of the infernal regions to ring 
again with the hellish shouts of sarcasm and demoniac approbation. Results, 
—impaired constitutions, and a paltry half- pay for your earthly reward,—the 
gratitude of your country ?—Ask Society for it.” He then addresses him- 
self to the Physician and the Lawyer. ‘‘ What are your results? You are 
sought by all when your assistance is indispensable ; you are tacitly avoided 
and askancely looked upon at other times. You may be the means of saving 
your patient’s life, or his fortune, and your ‘bill’ will perhaps be paid— 
perhaps not, but how many of your patients or your clients would take one 
journey only to save your life or your fortune? AgainI say, ask ‘Society.’ 
and let her answer for her children.” We have no need to ask Society such 
a question; and we put it to Minimus himself whether he has considered 
the case of a desperate and reckless scribbler, and ascertained what he calls 
the “Results?” If not, we beg to state them, in the words of his own book, 
vol. 2,p. 161. ‘Year by year he lingers on, murmuring at the undeserved 
severity of his fate, and at last he vanishes from the stage unpitied, un- 
regretted—his epitaph this, ‘What a fool the fellow was !’”’ 
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We shall not sicken the reader with any further quotations, which 
would only multiply, ad nauseam, the same idle puerilities and un- 
founded misrepresentations. But we cannot lay down the book 
without protesting against the profane admixture of hcly writ with 
bufloonery—of passages from the writings of St. Peter or St. Paul 
with others intended as imitations of those of Boz or Sam Slick. 
This irreverend, or, at least, indecorous practice of the author, pro- 
ceeding, as it does, from the mouth of one who unsparingly plies us 
with professions of his piety and evangelical sentiments, is at once 
ludicrous and revolting. It puts us in mind of a picture we once saw, 
by Martin Heemskercke, where the devil was playing on a sort of 
bagpipes to a party of dancing monks and nuns, intermixed, in wild- 
est contrast, with ghosts, fiends, and skeletons ; the whole performing 
a kind of deadly-lively movement together, wherein the alarmed 
visages and involuntary attitudes of the “religious” were laughably 
yet hideously blended with the antic gestures, ‘and derisive expression, 
of their infernal and spectral companions. Or it reminds us of a 
collection of Dutch tiles that ornamented the fireplace of an old- 
fashioned breakfast-parlour in a country house where we passed much 
of our time in the days. of infancy. ‘These were so arranged as to 
present alternate scenes from scripture and profane history, or the 
subjects of A‘sop’s fables, mixed up occasionally with characters from 
the old Dutch pantomimes and juvenile story-books. ‘Thus, one 
tile, or section of this motley piece of patchwork, represented, gra- 
phically enough, Dives in torment; another, the adjoining one, gave 
us the Monkey thrusting the Cat’s paw into the fire to get out the 
roasted chesnut,—the writhing expression of the rich man in his 
agony being quaintly travestied by the angry distortion of Grimalkin’s 
visage, as she strenuosly protested against this vicarious arrangement. 
Here might the unfortunate Absalom be seen, hanging from a tree 
by his hair; there a scaramouch pendent by his heels from a door, as 
recently shot by Harlequin from the mouth of a neighbouring cannon; 
with a host of other ridiculous counter-passages of the same sort, that 
from that unlucky time to the present, have strangely associated 
themselves in our lighter acts of memory. Or, finally, we may liken 
Mr. Minor Hugo’s medley of sacred and comic phrases to an exhibi- 
tion of wax-work figures that regaled ‘our festive curiosity once on a 
time, when, led by the spirit of fun or mischief, we penetrated the 
grotesque and barbaric scenes of Bartholomew Fair. Seated together, 
cheek by jowl, in edifying conversation with each other, were there 
represented Pope Joan and Joe Grimaldi, Othello and Robinson 
Crusoe, Queen Elizabeth and Tom Crib, and, to make the party 
classically and sy pemncenonny complete, J ohn Wesley and John 
Thurtell. Ohe! jam satis ! 

As respects our small friend’s occasional appropriation of the style 
of Nicholas Nickleby, or the Clockmaker, we ‘ opine” (to borrow one 
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of his pet words) that neither Judge Haliburton nor Charles Dickens 
would thank their admiring contemporary for exemplifying his 
homage by eternal attempts to wriggle his unfortunate pen into a 
feeble and ghastly imitation of their richly-comic vein, whenever he 
aims at giving additional strength to some illustration or other not 
worth a pin’s head to the reader or himself. Nor do we consider his 
endeavours more satisfactory, when he descends to the facetie of a 
few stray scraps of Scottish phraseology, by way of changing the 
materials of amusement. In short and in fine, we advise him hence- 
forth, when tempted to interlard his pieties and Sam Slickisms, to 
have a wholesome fear before his eyes of the monkish saltations 
alluded to, and when inclined to patronise the Cal: donian glossary, 
giving it the advantage of an English idiom, to pause in the e xperi-. 


ment, and call to mind the “ auld deevil wi’ the chanter” in the corner 
of the picture. 








ArT. V. 


1. Diary of a March through Sinde and Affghanistan, with the 
Troops under the Command of General Sir William Nott, §c. 
By the Rev. I. N. Atten, B.A. Hatchard. 


2. Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India. By C. J.C. 


Davipson, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, Bengal. 
Colburn. 


TuE present looks like a breathing season in the affairs of India and 
our empire in the East; and therefore may well serve for allowing 
us to turn our attention thither with undistracted steadiness, and to 
review some of those passages which recently were the themes of 
extraordinary solicitude in that quarter, and of numerous contra- 
dictory accounts. Affghanistan and Sinde are names that will long 
remain significant in the English vocabulary, Events in the history 
of these countries which have occurred within these few late years 
have occupied many pens and protracted speculation; and yet we 
welcome Mr. Allen’s Diary, as not only adding to our knowledge of 
what has so recently transpired in the regions mentioned, but as 
coming from a writer of quite a different class from those which 
have previously furnished us with narratives and political views 
sly to the military adventures in lands bordering upon the 
ndus. 

Mr. Allenis an Fnglish clergyman, who arrived at Bombay in 
April 1841, having received the appointment of Assistant Chaplain 
of the Company’s establishment at that Presidency. In May 
he was ordered to Kurachee, the sea-port of Sinde, and in Decem- 
ber was nominated to a regiment at Candahar, which was at that 
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date considered one of the secure and tranquil stations of our Aff- 
ghan conquests. This dream, however, was soon doomed to be dis- 
pelled; for while on his march tidings reached him of the Cabul 
outbreak, when he found it well to tarry at Sukkur on the banks of 
the Indus, where he remained till the arrival of a detachment of 
General England’s division should supply him with an escort. And 
now the Chaplain’s military experience had its commencement, the 
scholar and the curate exchanging the retirement and the peaceful 
ways of a sequestered parish in England for the turmoil and the ac- 
cidents of stern warfare. 

At the very commencement of his militant services he was made 
to experience a shock to his clerical habits, although it was not long 
before he got accustomed to much more startling scenes than burying 
a man without a coffin, becoming in fact in a short space of time a 
campaigner ready to rough it with a soldier-like hardihood. He 
soon grew reconciled to the wearing of pistols in his girdle, to the 
smelling of gunpowder, and the danger of hard-mettled bullets; for 
he accompanied General England on his second and successful ad- 
vance upon Candahar. He thence accompanied General Nott in the 
march to Ghuzne and Cabul, after the destruction of the latter place 
attending the rear-guard of the army in its harrassed withdrawal, and 
continuing with it till after the triumphant shows at Ferozepore. 

We have slightly alluded to Mr. Allen’s professional peculiarity, 
as a reporter on the recent military events which have occurred in 
‘the vicinity of the Indus; and it is this singularity which very con- 
siderably adds to the interest excited by the Diary. Although he 
makes little use of the technicalities of the soldier, and thus avoids 
the obscurity and dryness which the genera] reader is apt to feel 
when the narrative abounds with purely professional phraseology, he, 
by means of a natural accuracy of observation and an educated style 
of expressing himself, brings out features of scenes and of in- 
cidents, which would leave but a slight effect upon the military man’s ' 
mind, with a distinctness that is particularly fitted to yield a correct 
and striking idea for popular understanding. Besides, his pictures 
of the regions which he traversed, and of the inhabitants, as well as 
of Anglo-Indian life during actual service far away from the seat of 
government, are remarkably fresh, even amounting not seldom to 
novelty. And not to detain our readers much longer with prefatory 
notice, the Chaplain hasadded to the contents of his volume by inserting 
several Sermons delivered by him on various occasions during the 
Campaign of 1842. These discourses may be regarded not merely as 
good specimens, speaking of them as pulpit orations, but as suitable 
to the periods when they were uttered, and also as throwing, if not 
considerable light upon contemporaneous events, at least as attuning 
the reader’s imagination and feelings, so as to go along with the 
regular narrative with deeper sympathy and a more satisfactory 
perusal of the Diary. 
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A chaplain on actual service during warfare must have opportuni- 
ties of witnessing military life and character in circumstances which 
the regular red-coats cannot be supposed often to experience ; so 
that Mr. Allen has been constrained to observe that those who only 
see the soldier in the glitter of gay society at home, have little con- 
ception of what he is. “It is in the field, in the absence of almost 
every comfort, in the face of disease and death, that his real character 
is developed, and exhibits often in mere boys, a tenderness of heart, 
a delicacy of attention, and extent of self-denial, that would astonish 
and perhaps shame many of their seniors who are more happily situ- 
ated.” This trait is strongly brought out in various parts of the 
narrative. We shall now quote a few paragraphs which will help 
not only to exhibit the militant chaplain, and the process of his be- 
coming inured to the service, but to illustrate the events and pro- 
gress of the march. The effects of round shot :— 


While we were standing inactive, and gazing with little satisfaction at these 
disheartening operations on the fort, the enemy had collected in dense masses 
on the hills to the left of the gate, and were keeping up a fire of matchlocks. 
For these we cared dut little, as they were too distant to be very effective ; 
but, suddenly, whiz came a round shot just over our heads, followed in in- 
stant succession by another: both pitched about fifty paces in our rear, and 
the ricochet carried them over the 16th regiment N. 1. It is impossible to 
describe the effect they produced: it was utterly unexpected, for we had 
been assured that the guns had been taken to Mookoor; and I fancy very 
few who were there had ever been under the fire 6f round shot before. None 
but those who have experienced it can conceive how immense is the difference 
between watching the practice of your own guns against the enemy, and 
that of the enemy’s against you. People at home think the effect of two 
* trains on the railroad passing each other at speed somewhat startling ; and 
so itis; but I can assure them it is nothing to the thrill excited by one of 
these iron missiles whirring over your head, when you know that there is no 
tram-road to protect you from collision. I am not naturally nervous, but am 
constrained to confess that the first discharge produced an effect like that of 
an electric shock, which seemed to vibrate from the crown of my head to my 
toes; and though I became more used to them afterwards, I never bowed 
with such profound reverence to any one in my life as to these gentlemen; 
nor was I singular, all around me seeming to concur in paying them the same 
respect: the effect was the greater that we were at the time standing listlessly 
without excitement to engage our attention. 


The peril became imminent in consequence of the guns of the 
enemy being well laid and fired with amazing rapidity ; so that had 
they not been posted on a height, and hence obliged to send plunging 
shots, the loss on the British side must have been great. As it was 


m4 fell for the most part either a few paces in front or rear. 
ut,— 
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However, one came bounding through No1 company of H. M. 40th, and 
set those who were nearest in motion to save their legs: but, extraordinary 
to relate, when the clouds of dust which.it threw up were dispersed, it was 
found that there was not a man touched: one struck a doolie in pieces about 
ten paces to my right, and cut off both legs of one of the bearers; another 
struck the shoulder of the horse of Lieutenant de Blacquier, H. M. 41st, and 
knocked it in pieces, carrying away, at the same time, the leg of the groom 
who held him. It was strange to observe the almost entire absence of any 
sense of danger in all around: jokes and laughter resounded on all sides, and 
the general feeling appeared to be rather that of a set of schoolboys at a game 
of snow-balls than of men whose lives were in instant peril. An Irish sergeant 
of H.M. 40th had his head grazed by a spent ball: it confused him for the 
moment, and he exclaimed, ‘‘Och! somebody take my piece! I’m kilt— 
I’m kilt—I’m kilt!” As they were leading him off, he looked over his shoul- 
der, and cried out, “Faith, boys, and 1 don’t think I’m kilt entirely yet!” 
His second thought called forth shouts of laughter. The fact is, the excite- 
ment is so great that there is no time to think, and it is not till afterwards, in 
an interval of cool reflection, that the mind becomes awake to the dangers 
which have been incurred: if it were otherwise, I conceive men could never 
be brought into action at all. 


According to Mr. Allen’s representation, the conduct of our vic- 
torious troops at last was not marked by those wanton inhumanities 
and indiscriminate devastation which sundry accounts gave out. But 
perhaps it required our author’s train of military schooling to arrive 
at this exculpatory view. Certainly his narrative of the capture of 
one fort at least makes the blood curdle. A hostile attack had 
been made on certain of our grass-cutters from the stronghold in 
question, and it was determined to take it and inflict punishment. As 
our troops approached, several unarmed people came out with sup- 
plicating gestures, pleading that their village had no share in the 
matter. The general having requested the people to remain quiet, 


ordered an examination of the fort to be instituted, to ascertain » 


whether there were any evidences of the suppliants having taken a 
part in the affair. The narrative proceeds :— 


As they approached the gate, accompanied by Major Leech to act as inter- 
preter, the infatuated wretches, though they had professed to surrender, dis- 
charged a volley of matchlock balls at the company, one of which very nearly 
killed the Major. The men upon this rushed in; the light company of 
H.M. 41st, another company of H. M. 40th, under Captain Neild, and some 
light companies from the native corps, were ordered to support Captain 
White: they had been enraged by the previous events of the morning, and 
one of those painful] scenes ensued which are more or less common to all war- 
fare, and which, I fear, under such circumstances, it is almost impossible to 
prevent. The fort was found full of people, and all armed and resisting. 
Every door was forced, every man that could be found was slaughtered; 
they were pursued from yard to yard, from tower to tower; and very few 
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escaped. A crowd of wretched women and children were turned out, one 
or two wounded in the melée. I never saw more squalid and miserable ob- 
jects. One door, which they refused to open upon summons, was blown in 
by a six-pounder, and every soul bayoneted. 

At this time I was with the General’s staff, very near the walls; and some 
said the volley of balls fired on the company passed close over us: but if it 
were so, I was too intent on the fort to notice them. 1 drew gradually 
nearer and nearer, till at length, curiosity prevailing over prudence, I entered 
it. Seldom, I apprehend, has a clergyman looked on such a scene, Des- 
traction was going on in every form; dead bodies were lying here and there ; 
Sepoys and followers were dragging out sheep, goats, oxen, and goods, 
(a string of our camels, with the Commissariat brand upon them, led out of a 
walled enclosure, clearly proved the falsehood of the assertion that the imates 
were not parties to the attack) ; European and native soldiers were breaking 
open doors where they supposed any thing might be concealed; and every 
now and then, the discharge of a firelock proclaimed the discovery of a 
concealed victim; while the curling blue smoke, and crackling sound from 
the buildings, indicated that the fire was destined to devour what the sword 
had spared. 

The bugles sounded, and I retired from this painful spectacle. It is 
difficult to ascertain the number that perished in the fort, but it is probable 
that not less than from eighty to one hundred were shot; and if any re- 
mained concealed in the buildings, they must have perished in the flames, 
for it was one mass of blazing ruin before we left it, and continued flam- 
ing all night. : 


The plunder of Cabul, even according to Mr. Allen’s statement, 
was characterized by great barbarities. And yet much allowance was 
due on account of previous events as well as sudden irritations. A 
sight of the remains of the army that first invaded Affghanistan must 
alone have almost maddened the troops whom the chaplain accom- 
panied. ‘This is his picture of the dreadful Pass :— 


The entrance to the Pass would have formed a fine subject for Salvator 
Rosa. The sun had not risen, and the gorge looked dark, gloomy, and 
threatening. I was between the Quartermaster-General’s party and the 
column; consequently there were but few people, and one or two officers 
scattered about. ‘The craggy and fantastic rocks towered almost perpen- 
dicularly on both sides, many of them quite so, to an enormous height. The 
foreground was occupied by the skeletons of the ill-fated troops, with the 
larger forms of camels and horses. The gray light of morning scarcely al- 
lowed the eye to penctrate the pass, which appeared entirely shut in. Large 
carrion-crows and vultures, with flagging wings, were soaring heavily over 
head. As we entered, the ghastly memorials of past calamity became more 
and more frequent. It is impossible to estimate their numbers, but the 
ground through the whole length ofthe Pass, about five miles, was cumbered 
with them. Some were gathered in crowds under rocks, as if to obtain 
shelter from the biting wind: we could-conceive what it must have been in 
January. for such was the intensity of cold that we were almost all compelled 
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to dismouut and walk, to keep life in our limbs and the water froze in icicles 
on the legs of the horses. I counted in one place twelve skeletons, huddled 
together in a littlenook. Some, from their attitudes, appeared to be those of 
persons who had expired in great agony, probably from wounds. Most of 
them retained their hair, and the skin was dried on the bones, so that the 
hands and feet were little altered inform. Some were still covered with frag- 
ments of clothing, and here and there the uniform was discoverable. The 
horse and his rider lay side by side, or men were seen clasped in each other's 
arms, as they had crowded together for warmth. One spot, where the Pass 
was almost closed by rocks projecting from either side, was literally choked 
with the corpses of men, horses, and camels. lt appeared as if a tremen- 
dous volley had been poured among them, or that the delay unavoidable in 
passing so narrow a gorge had caused them to drop from cold. A small 
ruined building, on the left of the road, was quite filled with dead bodies. 


6? 


There are occasions for tender partings and touching reciprocities 
in the history of a campaign, and which to a novice must appeal with 
peculiar keenness. This is what the Chaplain has to relate of the 
‘ pleasing pains and bitter sweets,” as Dryden expresses himself, ex- 
perienced by him on quitting his corps at Ierozepore :— 


_ Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Hibbert, C.B., who had long com- 

manded the regiment, and most deservedly possessed the respect and affection 
of both officers and men, was about to leave, and with him Captain Neil, and 
Lieutenants Seymour, Carey, and M’Andrew. My time had also arrived 
for quitting the corps, with which I had been most closely associated, and 
with the officers of which I had really been as a brother and a comrade, I 
have before mentioned the unity of the officers of his corps, which exceeded 
any thing of the kind I have seen elsewhere, and the parting was like the 
separation of a private family. Attiffin in the mess-tent but little was said, 
for every one’s heart was full. Several tried to make speeches ; but all broke 
down, and the signs of feeling were too unequivocal to be mistaken. But 
when we really started, the scene was beyond description, ‘The band had been 
assembled to attend the Major out of the lines, as a compliment to him; but 
this did not appear sufficient to the men, who all spontaneously turned out 
in uniform, and followed us. For more than two miles these noble warm- 
hearted fellows kept uscompany; and “One cheer more for the Major! ”— 
*“* One cheer more for Captain Neil !”—‘‘ One cheer more for the minister !”’ 
and so on, through the whole party, resounded again and again. We tried 
to speak to them and to thank them; but in vain, for words were choked in 
the utterance. Still they followed us, shaking our hands and loading us 
with blessings: and thus amidst tears, and shouts, and benedictions, we 
took our leave of the gallant old 40th foot. Never shall they be without 
my prayers and best wishes, to whatever part of the globe they may go, 


The first thing to be mentioned that is reeommendatory of Colonel 
Davidson's two volumes is that they carry the reader through regions 
that have been rarely described by Englishmen. The second cbserva- 
tion which we offer, is that the Diarist gives us graphic and rapid 
sketches, never lingering too long upon any subject, and giving us 
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fresh information with great honesty and self-conviction. The thing 
to be chiefly objected to him is his satirical and sarcastic tone, the 
author being of the mind that he has been scurvily used by the 
Government, and taking this opportunity and method of venting his 
reproof and his sense of injustice. Still his representations are not 
bitterly conceived or in an unsoldierlike style clothed. Humour 
appears to be in the gallant officer’s original constitution; and he 
figures as arambler, a sportsman, and an off-hand sketcher of the out- 
side of whatever has addressed itself to his notice. The character 
which he presents of the Hindoo population is by no means attractive, 
believing himself to have been unfortunately surrounded by knaves, 
rogues, and thieves. 

The book affords a lively picture of the mode of life which the 
Colonel led in Upper India, abounding with anecdotes, incidents, 
scenes, and characters. It lends numerous glimpses of the country 
and also of the rajahs, in tent, palace, and field. Nautch girls and 
gipsies figure in his pages; and distinct notions are furnished of the 
Sikhs, of the horses of Central India, as well as of the strange adven- 
turers who traffic throughout Hindostan in these usefulanimals, He 
was at Hurdwar during its great annual fair, and witnessed some 
curious details in the tricks of the dealers. The work, in short, with- 
out laying claim to any regularity or distinct connexion of parts, lends 
many minute and accurate views, and relative to a great variety of 
matters. The information therefore is often highly acceptable; but 
amusement and laughter will still more frequently be derived from 
the pages. 

India is a term comprising so much of extent, so many millions of 
people, and such a numerous array of varieties and sects, that it will 
be long ere any of its great divisions can be exhausted by travellers. 
And yet it seems that that immense'portion of the region might supply 
a far more teeming population, and therefore afford a much more 
affluent field for observation and culture than it actually presents; 
while, if the representation before us be true, heavy blame attaches 
to the Leadenhall sovereigns for their neglect, misusage, and impolicy 
towards the native population and national industry. ‘All the 
towns in India,” says the Colonel, ‘with a very few exceptions, are in 
ruins. Agra, Booranpore, Aurungabad, have immense suburbs in 
ruins. The Deckan is a heap of ruins, Many towns in Central 
India that had their hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, are now 
literally without one, and are swarming with leopards, tigers, elks, 
and buffaloes. In deep forests you stumble upon Hindoo temples, 
Mohummedan gateways, stone tanks eight hnndred yards square, 
brick wells of large dimensions; scores of acres of burying-grounds, 
and all the other concomitants and proofs of wealth and power and 
population. Malthus would never have written his two celebrated 
works, nor Godwin ever written his too little valued answers, had they 
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been in India. India is a large forest, with a great many cultivated 
spots. India—TI say it after due consideration—could contain and 
support five times its present population with ease ; and yet it is un- 
questionably the poorest country in the known world.” 

Colonel Davidson has many blaming statements to make relative to 
the administration of the Company and also of the Company’s servants. 
For exumple, it is difficult to obtain access to the civil functionaries, 
owing to the jealousies of the native bribe-taking agents whom the 
[uropeans have to keep around them. 


Our civil servants are not accessible; let the fault rest on whom it may, 
they are not accessible ; this the natives feel andlament. <A strong instance 
of this sort once occurred to me. I was requested by a landholder of con- 
siderable wealth and respectability, who had once held the situation of 
kotwal in a large city, to obtain the honour of an interview with the wife of 
a civil servant of high moral and personal respectability, whom he had 
dandled on his knee as an infant. ‘‘ Introduce yoy!’ said I; “ why not go 
yourself?” ‘TI go! Why, sir, I dare not approach the very compound of 
the house he lives in.” ‘ How!—why?” ‘Why, I'll tell you. If his 
head man should hear that I ventured to present myself before the gentleman _ 
without his permission, he would immediately harass me by some false com- 
plaint, or even by instituting an inquiry into the very title-deeds of my 
estate, which might, however falsely, terminate‘in my ruin! It is not long 
since I paid eleven hundred rupees to——- to suppress false claims, which, 
had they actually gone into court, would have cost me ten times the sum.” 


The laws are often evaded or rendered perfectly nugatory. Even 
the notorious murderer and robber, Gopal, whom our author met at 
Calpee, could bid defiance to British administration. The following 
are notices of this personage: 


Gopal is at present about forty-two years of age, a tall, athletic man, with 
a most hideous muddy eye, having the glare of hell itself. It is said that he 
has always fifteen servants upon stated pay, and can in a few hours com- 
mand the services of three hundred armed and desperate men. He isa 
smuggler of salt, and although mean in his apparel (how is it that the 
greatest geniuses are generally so slovenly? is it a law of nature ?) he asserts 
that his daily expenses exceed six rupees, and he must get them, either by 
robbery or smuggling. The strength and vigour of the Calpee police may 
he fairly estimated by the fact, that Gopal has been known to walk into the 
dwelling-house of a rich merchant, in the centre of the most populous parts 
of the town, and when he was surrounded by his alarmed servants and 
family ; he has very coolly selected the gold bangles of his children, and 
silenced the trembling remenstrances of the Mahajun by threats of his ven- 
geance. Nor is this a solitary instance; but he pursues this line of conduct 
with so much tact and judgment, that he has now established his character, 
and is greatly respected in the city. When he murders, Gopal is equally 
above all concealment; as in the recent case of a sepahee returning with his 
savings for the subsistence of his family, who was waylaid and murdered by 
our hero in open day. After securing the plunder, he very coolly gave him- 
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self up to justice, acknowledging with the most praiseworthy candour, that he 
had killed the sepahee, who had first assaulted him. It was proved on 
the trial that the sepahee was wholly unarmed. He was sentenced to be 
hung by the court of Hameerpore, on his own confession; but so tender are 
Feringees, that Gopal was released, from want of evidence, by the Sudder 
Court at Calcutta. Their objection was excellent, though curious; it was, 
that if Gopal’s confession were taken, it must be taken altogether, and not 
that part only which could lead to his conviction. Gopal was released, and 
now walks about in his Sunday clothes, or may be seen smoking a delicate 
chillum in the verandah of his brother’s house. Gopal is a living evidence 
of British tenderness. 


In order to diversify our extracts as much as is possible within 


our narrow limits, take the spirited description of an Indian hail- 
storm :— 


It was about the middle of the month of January, and I had left Sauguor, 
en route to Cawnepore, three marches. About five in the afternoon, the 
horizon to the west became darkened by a dense black stripe of cloud, 
which rose gradually to the height of about forty-five degrees before I was 
much alarmed. Then came gusts of cold wind, each lasting a minute or 
two—then a gale, which lasted for a quarter of an hour, the sky gradually 
darkening. At last there was a perfect lull, and then a few drops of rain,— 
a slight shower, and then another lull. Suddenly a sound, the most terrific 
that human ears ever heard, as that of a million of cavalry galloping over a 
plain of marble, advancing, until I could not believe that I was listening to 
mere sound, but to something of which I had hitherto had no experience. 
This continued for a quarter of an hour. The top or roof of my tent 
having been tightened by the rain, the hailstones caused it to rattle as if 
it had beenadrum. I expected every moment to see the tent blown to 
atoms, but the ropes having been carefully tied, it was thereby saved. The 
corners, however, were weighed down with mounds of hailstones. When 
the storm finished, I rushed out, and found what had lately been a beautiful, 
uninterrupted sheet of green corn, for miles, was now glistening six inches 
deep with hailstones—the whole appearance of the country being that of an 
English winter. The leaves of the burgot, which are nearly as thick and 
tough as cow’s skin, were cut to pieces; enormous boughs had been broken, 
and thrown on the ground, without being heard through the frightful blasts. 
I marched five marches across the traces of this storm, and the leaves of all 
the trees bore the marks of the storm in the same manner as did the burgot. 
I found that the storm had begun to the west of Bhopal, at which place it 
blew away several of the tents of a marching regiment; at Jubbulpore, it 
unroofed the mess-room of a regiment while the officers were collected for 


dinner—rolled it up, asif a sheet of paper, and ieft it on the ground some 
hundred yards off. 


Something ancient, and contrasting strikingly with the superstition, 
oppression, and degradation of existing Hindooism; being an edict 
issued by the Rajah Piyadassi, a Buddhist monarch of India, who 
flourished two thousand years ago. Mr. James Prinsep is the orien- 
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tal scholar who has deciphered this and other inscriptions found on 
certain stone pillars :— 


On one of the pillars of the Rajah Piy&dasee, is found—I. Edict, pro- 
hibiting sacrifice of animals for food and religious purposes.—I1. Provides 
a system of medical aid for men and animals throughout his dominions !— 
III. Enjoins a quinquennial humiliation, or the republication of the great 
moral Maxims Buddhistical,—viz., 1. Honour thy father and mother. 2. 
Charity to kindred, neighbour, and priesthood. 3. Humanity to animals. 
4. To preserve the body in temperance. 5. To keep the tongue from evil 
speaking! 6. Appoints custodes morum, or a moral police, to take cogni- 
zance of the conduct of people at meals, domestic life, families, and conver- 
sation ; and missionaries are appointed ‘‘ to drown them with the overflowing 
truths of our religion, to release them from the fetters of sin, and bring 
them into the salvation which passeth understanding !!” ‘This is an exact 
quotation! I skip one or two edicts; not because they are somewhat 
commonplace. Now for the tenth. 10. Comments on the “ glory or re- 
nown” which attend merely the vain and transitory deeds of this world. 
The rajah being actuated by higher motives, looks beyond for the relvard for 
which he strives for heroism (fighting the good fight) the most zealous, yet 
respectful. ‘‘It winds up (says the learned Prinsep) with a curious pas- 
sage about victory; which, as far as I can make it out, (mark how he speaks 
of himself!) describes the victory of victories to be, that which overcometh 
the passions, and happiness itself, which conquereth the things of this world, 
and the things of the world beyond, and is the true object of desire!” Four 
or five of these pillars, more or less mutilated, have been found in different 
parts of the Bengal presidency; but it fortunately happens, that the era- 


sures do not occur on the same parts of the pillars, and hence a whole can 
be obtained. 


How readily might the Colonel’s volumes supply us with the 
most forbidding contrasts to the doctrines and practices inculcated 
by these interesting pillars with their inscriptions! 





Art. VI. 


1. Treatise on the Management and Cultivation of Forest Trees. 


By Joun Smiru, Gardener and Forester to the Marquis of Bute. 
Blackie. 


2. a of Other Lands, which are Useful to Man. Darton and 
ark. 


3. Ruins and Old Trees. By, Mary Roperts. Harvey and 
Darton. 


Pants and plantations, aged trees and old ruins,—what occupation, 
pleasurable and profitable, do these things afford to head and heart, 
to the young as well as to the advanced in years! Show us the per- 
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son who never daily watched with solicitude the progressof the shrubs, 
saplings, and gallant tenants of his garden grounds, his field-belts and 
woods, and we show you a thoughtless being, a mere vegetating ani- 
mal, a greater cumberer on the face of the earth than sickly, barren, 
orrotten tree. And then with what noble images and swelling associ- 
ations do the monarchs of the park fill the mind, be it the gnarled or 
stately oak, or any other majestic growth of centuries! Bud and 
blossom, foliage and the tracery of twig, root and branch, trunk and 
mighty arm, have each and all their resistless appeals not merely to the 
imagination but to the abiding utilitarian principle of our nature. 
Then what again of those beautiful ancient relics, ‘‘ more beautiful in 
ruin than in prime,”—those old walls and tottering turrets, clasped by 
the mantling ivy, and in all probability bearing on their summits a 
goodly thriving standard—for the vagrant breeze generations ago 
sowed an acorn on the eminence! Truly we have got hold of objects 
and themes that admit of no end to man’s activities, be these of in- 
dustry or speculation,—in the domain of enticing and prudent labour, 
or for the out-goings of sentiment and creative poetry. 

Begin with the Useful and Economical as well as the Beautiful, 
Mr. Smith worthily leading the way, an authority who speaks from 
anxious observation as well as lengthened practice. His treatise is 
small in size but crowded with ideas, with hints and information that 
address themselves immediately to commor sense, and in every-day 
management. He arrays his matter in the simplest manner possible, 
conducting the inquirer to Soils best adapted for Planting, giving 
lessons on the subject of Fencing as a preliminary consideration, on 
the Preparation of the Ground, on Planting, Thinning, Pruning, &c. ; 
on the treatment fitted for Neglected Plantations; and on Fruit Trees 
as well as Forest Trees, ‘A Call to Proprietors” ought not to go 
unparticularized. 

Mr. Smith brings a considerable amount of scientific knowledge 
to his work, but science or rather systematic facts derived from long 
practice and tested by numerous experiments in the course of his 
professional life. On one point however we do not see that he has 
fully demonstrated his doctrine, viz., that the connexion subsisting 
between the Roots and Branches of Trees is so intimate and uniform 
that there is not only “a root for every branch,” but that the affinity 
is so nicely and steadily instituted and sustained, that “ every branch 
has its own particular root and every root its own particular branch,”’ 
nay, that “‘ throughout the whole future growth of the tree, the in- 
teresting and beautiful relation is kept up.” A question he admits 
naturally arises here ; if every root has it own particular branch, and 
devotes its nourishment exclusively to its support, how is the stem 
of the tree supported?” Mr. Smith’s answer to this does not 
appear to be strictly consistent. He says, ‘‘ The first root of 
the tree is the leading root, devoted entirely to the support of the 
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main stem ;” but he adds, ‘Although every root has its own par- 
ticular branch te uphold, yet they collectively contribute along with 
the main root to the support of the main stem; and both perform 
a part individually, and as a body for the benefit of the parent stock. 
But whether his theory on this subject be entirely correct or not, or 
congruous in itself, it is clear that if the principle were satisfactorily 
ascertained and systematized, it would guide to important practices 
in pruning both of roots and branches. 

Mr. Smith is impressed with all the ideas natural to a Forester, of 
the importance to a nation of growing its own timber. But he also 
deliberately advances the doctrine that Great Britain, instead of bein 
obliged to resort to foreign lands for the indispensable article, is 
perfectly capable of supplying a sufficient quantity of all the more 
useful kinds for its own purposes. ‘The Larch is the variety in its 
tribe which he particularly looks to; maintaining that if fifty years 
ago his opinion cn this subject had been held and had been acted 
upon, the country would by this time have been independent of every 
foreign clime with regard to firs. If so, otherififty years might be 
made to bring about the desired condition of indigenous wealth ; 
supplying not “only a most pleasant study and occupation for pro- 
prietors and labourers, but, according to our author’s view, one of the 
most profitable economical investments and methods of culture that 
is open to man. He ably disposes of the principal objections that 
haye been urged to the practice of extensive planting. It is always 
profitable, he urges, when properly set about and superintended. 
Although the outlay is at first large, and a remunerating return may 
not commence for ten or twelve years, the patiently looke¢-for profit 
is sure to be reaped at least by successors. But indirect benefits ac- 
crue. Shelter for the arable grounds, and ornament for the feasting 
eye do not exhaust these advantages. Trees “ in a little time make 
good land of that which was otherwise of little worth.” ‘‘ 1 have no 
doubt that all the large tracts of ground that are now covered with 
heath,—I mean all those tracts that are low-lying, or bent grass, might, 
by being properly prepared and planted, be rendered valuable, at 
least to the next generation, as very fine fields for oats, &c., viz., 

glens and low-lying land.” 

Mr. Smith is of opinion that Scotland, by a proper cultivation of 
the fir tribe of trees, especially the larch, would grow far more than 
is necessary for its own consumption. He says it is no answer to 
mention that for the last hundred years this sort of tree has been 
among his countrymen ; for he asserts that while there are few coun- 
ties in which a great deal of ground should not be planted, there is 
in fact a sufficiency under plantation at present to be supplying the 

nation with timber if the trees had been properly attended and ma- 
naged when young. Our Forester urges his views not only with all 
the force of familiar prose, but by calling in the services of the 
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poetic mfise. The crooked, withered and ill-used larch thus address- 


eth the lairds :— 


My leaves are my lungs, by them I do breathe, 
That they may be strong, the fresh air I do crave ; 
I also love light, pure, plenty, and bright, 

And this if you give, I'll be good in thy sight ; 
But if you are determined to do as you have done, 
T also must tell you my healthis far gone. 


However, we prefer the prosaic representations, pleadings, and direc- 
tions, and will immediately crave attention to a sample. 

Mr, Smith has learnt to pronounce planting the larchin large bodies 
by itself to be the best method; and comes also to this conclusion, 
that while itis undoubtedly the most valuable tree they have for 
planting in Scotland, an acre so planted will in forty years be worth 
125/., and this after valuing its timber at half the price of that which 
is foreign, He goes into a number of details both of thinning and 
of money calculation to support the results arrived at. 

In the chapter on Thinning, supposing the plantation to be solely 
composed of larch, of considerable extent, and planted for profit 
more than shelter or adornment, we have these directions : 


If you wish to preserve the best trees for timber, you will find it your in- 
terest to cut the largest first, as by this system you will in general, in taking 
away one, relieve two, and sometimes even three, and the one you take away 
being considerably larger than any of the others, will be of more value when 
cut; whereas if you preserve the largest, you must cut away two or 
three to relieve it properly, and this will occupy more time, and the trees 
will be of much less value. And besides, the largest trees are not the best to 
preserve, to be ultimately of most use, and by taking away the smaller trees 
you take away those that are best adapted to this purpose. Though this 
may seem unreasonable, it is the fact; as the larger size of the tree consists 
in its branches, and in proportion as the branches are large, the trunk of the 
tree is smaller, and the value of the tree consists, not in the branches, but 
in thetrunk. Therefore in thinning go regularly over the plantation, taking 
away the largest trees you can find first, as they are of an inferior quality 
of timber to those that have their branches smaller. By this plain, and I 
think, reasonable system, none of the trees are lost, all those that are cut 
being in some manner useful both for their bark and wood. 

If the plantation be thriving, a second thinning ought to be given ina 
similar manner, two or three years after the first, by which time it will be 
found that the trees that were then relieved will have attained as large a 
size as those that were cut. At this second thinning a greater number of 
large branched trees will be found than at first, and these ought all to be 
taken away, to insure a beautiful plantation of equal sized trees, es those 
that are of a small size at thinning will ultimately attain the largest size, and 
contain the most valuable timber. 
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The real nature of this system is, that those trees that at eight, nine, or 
ten years old are found to have the largest branches have consequently the 
largest roots, and thus as the tree grows, the branches will increase in size, 
but the trunk will always bear the same proportion to them as it did at first ; 
and although the tree may be as heavy, taking branches in calculation, it will 
not contain nearly so much solid timber as one whereon the branches are 
smaller and more numerous, and what it does contain will not be of such a 
good quality. Moreover, an acre will not produce so much useful timber by 
one third, if the large branched trees are reserved; for so as to give the 
branches free scope, there must be fewer trees on the acre. I have tested 
this system by long experience, and it is in accordance with reason that 
those treee that are cleanest in bark, with fine, equal, and slender branches, 
are the most likely, ultimately, to produce the cleanest trunks and finest 
timber. 

After the larch plantation has been twice or thrice thinned in this man- 
ner, and has attained to the age of twenty years, the trees will be nearly of 
an equal size, and ought to be standing at the distance of from eighteen to 
twenty feet from each other, and there is no necessity for having any blanks 
on the ground, as it only requires a little attention to have the trees all per- 
fectly regular, at the last time of thinning. There are at present but few 
judiciously managed, and regularly thinned forests in Scotland, and until the 
proprietors themselves take a lively interest in the growing of timber, we 
shall never have a great many of them. 


Mr. Smith mainly addresses himself to the subject of Forest 
Trees. But he is also a gardener, and favours his readers with sundry 
striking practical hints in relation to Fruit Trees; admitting at the 
same time that he enters upon a theme that is not yet fully under- 
stood. But still he argues that any of the large growing fruit trees 
cultivated in Scotland, (for it is for the behoof of that part of the 
empire that he principally writes) may ‘‘ by a proper system of ma- 

nagement be made to produce a great abundance of fruit ;” nay, more 
than the trees are actually able to bring to maturity; a sure remedy, 
however, for this fecundity being to keep “the tree that is very 
thickly covered with buds rather thin of wood.” To the objection 
that it is hardly worth while for his countrymen to make much ado 
about cultivation of apples and pears, seeing that these are now so 
easily and speedily to be obtained from Ireland and other quarters, 
he answers, amore patria, ‘that better fruit can be shown that hath 
been reared in Scotland the previous season, in the months of April, 
May, or June following, than can be shown that hath been reared in 
any of the above places.” But to pass over this, we believe, accurate 
statement, it must ever be a gratifying thing for a person to rear the 
fruit which comes to his own table, as wella as profitable in a national 
view. Well then, for some of the detailed hints, and especially a 
sample belongingsto the process of Pruning of wall trees, the most 
valuable of all on account of the superiority of fruit; our author 
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supposing that the trees are young, of a species to suit the soil and 
situation, and that they have not yet produced an abundant crop, 
but are very healthy and thickly covered with wood:— 


Pear trees should be pruned during the time the flowers are dropping 
off. This may be thought too soon, but the excellency of the system partly 
censists in this, that the fruit as soon as it is in need of light and air, receives 
it. The pruning should always be done with the hand without the use of 
the knife. Pluck or rather pinch off the branch with the forefinger and 
thumb, bringing each branch off as close as possible, and taking care not to 
remove any leaves that may be at the bottom of the shoot. The particular 
excellency of this manner of pruning consists in its keeping the tree full of 
fine young spurs, which form a great abundance of fruit buds, so as yearly 
to almost a certainty to insure an abundant crop. It is to be observed that 
the small branches taken off at this time, have in general no connexion with 
the buds on which the fruit is growing. This will be very easily understood, 
by the examination of that part of the branch of the tree from which the 
small branch grows. This must be fully understood by the manager, or he 
will be apprehensive of injuring the buds for the ensuing year, although I 
know from long experience that instead of doing any injury to the buds 
that are growing, it strengthens and increases them. It will sometimes be 
found that a few of the branches necessary to be pinched off, grow immedi- 
ately beside the fruit, sometimes on the same spur; and in that case great 
caution is necessary in removing them, as great care must be taken not to 
injure the fruit. This, however, is seldom the case, as the useless branches 
generally shoot out of what are commonly termed wood buds, and can be re- 
moved with little difficulty. Pear trees require to be earlier pruned than 
apples; but apples, cherries, plums, &c., should be pruned exactly in the 
same way. ‘The greater number of wall trees are allowed to have by far too 
long spurs for producing fruit, for when the spurs are long it is evident that 
although the fruit may be abundant, it must be small. Where a tree has 
short spurs, its fruit will derive far more nourishment than where they are 
long, as the fruit on the short spurs is so much nearer to the main branch 
on which it grows. By an early method of pruning the foliage of the tree 
is rendered fine and large, and close to the wall. To do justice to the fruit, 
and keep the trees healthy, they ought to be pruned three or four times each 
season; The first pruning is by far the most beneficial to the tree, and 
should be done with great care, and the subsequent prunings will thus be 
rendered very simple and easy. 


We must find room for a few hints more, the subject being the 
pruning of standards. We are sure that nothing farther is required 
torecommend the Treatise to all practical men, to every patriotic per- 
son and landed proprietor, than passages of the work itself. It is 
crammed with proofs of the sagacity, the experience, and the enthu- 
siastic perseverance of the Scotch gardener; the novelty of his 
system, to our thinking, entitling the work to unwonted consider- 
ation. 
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I do not allow these trees to grow higher than from six to seven feet, for 
I find that by keeping the trees reduced in size, the size and quality of the 
fruit is increased, and there is much less of it damaged or destroyed by 
storms, &c. The top of the tree should be similar in shape to a gooseberry 
bush. After, by careful training, the tree has become large enough for the 
place it occupies, the summer growth should be all carefully pruned off, in 
autumn or winter. By following this plan the trees, if in a good situation, 
will bear regularly every year, unless the blossoms are hurt by frost or any 
other cause. The trees, when kept low, havea handsome appearance, and 
another great advantage is that the fruit, when ripe, can be gathered by the 
haypd, and by this means, it will preserve a much longer time, and witha 
much better flavour, than if gathered by the old method of shaking or al- 
lowing it to fall, which are the worst things that can be done to fruit, as it 
can never jbe expected to keep after such treatment. I would recommend, 
however, that some of the trees be left a little taller than others, to avoid 
formality. This is very easily done, and as some kinds of trees which grow 
more fully to wood require to be allowed more scope, I would recom- 
mend that the standard fruit trees should be planted in the borders of 
the garden, &c. * * * Apple or pear trees for border standards 
should be grafted about three feet high, where it is intended that there 
should be a clear stem. I have planted them on the borders grafted close 
to the surface of the ground, allowing them to form three or four stems, and 
have found that several kinds of apples do remarkably well in this way, and 
I would recommend it jin preference to a single stem. It is evident that 
more and finer fruit will be produced by trees of this shape than any other, 
as the branches being nearer the surface of the ground, enjoy a much freer 
circulation of sap than by one stem. It is indisputable that the system that 
produces the greatest quantity of fruit of a fine quality on the smallest tree 
is the best, and a little experience of the method I am desirous of advocating 


will, I feel assured, convince any one that it is the system most to be pre- 
ferred. 


The motto to the educational volume which stands second in our list, 
is from Hobbes’ Thucydides, being in these striking because accurate 
and pertinent terms: “‘ We have this also, that all things, from all 
parts of the earth, are imported hither; whereby we no less familiarly 
enjoy the commodities of all other nations than their own.” The 
present importations consist of the ‘ Coffee Plant,” ‘Tea Plant,” 
‘Sugar Cane,” ‘* Palm,” “ Tobacco Plant,” the “ Pine,” and the 
*‘ Indian-Rubber Plant ;” a specimen of each being figured, while 
in well-arranged and accompanying compartments in the same print, 
there are pictures—the whole suitably coloured—illustrative of the 
various uses to which the plant is put, and the processes to which it 
is subjected in the numerous manufactures it is susceptible of. We 
can only avail ourselves of a specimen of the letter-press, which, com- 
bined with the engravings, furnishes a good example of the means 
of acquiring a knowledge of things as well as of words, of realities 
as correctly as of signs. The subject selected is the Date Palm: 
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there is a separate coloured engraving for the ** Cocoa Nut Palm,” 
over and above the seven already specified. The paragraphs which 
wé cite give adistinct and impressive account of the great importance 
of many of the species included under the Palm: 


This most remarkable order of plants comprises at least one thousand 
species, clearly distinguished from each other, but alike in the chief points, 
in which they differ from the other orders of the vegetable kingdom. Almost 
the whole of them are characterised by their great utility to man, and by 
their growing in those regions in which their products are most wanted. 
From no other plants does man receive so many and such various benefits— 
in no one of its developments does vegetable life indicate so clearly to our 
understandings the results of creative wisdom. The exact fitness of the 
camel for the services which he has to render to man in a sandy region, and 
under a burning sun, has‘often been pointed out. The Palm holds a similar 
place asa vegetable. The Camel and the Palm tree are eminently the bles- 
sings of the desert, and their presence alone makes many a spot habitable, 
which would otherwise be a barren waste. 

It is not owitig to the great variety of the species that their uses to men 
are so various. Many of the species seem in themselves to comprise all the 
blessings which the whole range of vegetables can confer upon the human 
race. Two of them are selected for the present notice, the Date Palm, and 
the Cocoa Nut Palm. 

The Date Palm is the tree which seems most like the type of the whole 
wan. * %..% It is the one with which the ancients were best ac- 
quainted, and is the Palm tree of the Holy Scriptures, and of most classical 
and middle-age authors, when they use no distinguishing epithet. The 
abundance of Date trees gave the name Palmyra to the city founded by 
Solomon, and called by him Tadmor; and, in late times, the same tree was 
taken for the emblem of Judea, and may be seen overshadowing the figure of 
the subjugation of the chosen race to the Gentiles. Ata still later period its 
cultivation has been introduced in the South of Europe, partly for the pur- 
pose of supplying branches of Palm for the celebration of Palm Sunday, to 
represent those branches with which the people welcomed the arrival of our 
Lord in Jerusalem. 

The Date Palm is abundant in Arabia, Syria, and some parts of Persia, 
Kigypt, and the North of Africa, and is generally found growing in clusters 
round the springs of the Desert. Thestones are ground or, bruised as food 
for their (the Arabs) camels, buffaloes, and other cattle. The stanes are 
also made into beads, which are used in rosaries by the Christians of Syria. 
The leaves are employed for thatching houses, and cut into strips they make 
an excellent material for baskets and mats. The stems of the leaves, with 
some of the fibrous part of the leaf divided by bruising, form brushes. The 
hard wiry midrib serves as a needle or bodkin. A portion of the bark is 
used for making twine, cordage, and coarse sacking. A drink is obtained 
from the top of the tree, which the Arabs scoop out like a bowl, and the sap 
rises into it and soon fills it. This liquid is often drunk fresh, when it is of 
a sweet and pleasant taste; itis, however, more generally fermented, and 
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then forms a kind of arrack- By another process sugar is obtained from it. 
The trunk of the Date Palm is used as timber for common buildings and 
other purposes, when great strength is not required. 

The manifold uses of the Date Palm hardly exceed in value and number 
those of the Cocoa-nut tree, which is far more extensively diffused over the 
world. * * * A fine tree will produce nearly a hundred nuts annually. * * * 
The leaves are used for writing on with an iron pen. The milk of the nut 
is a refreshing and nourishing beverage, and arrack is made of the sap in the 
same manner as of that of the Date Palm; but it is also sometimes obtained 
by cutting off the end of a young shoot, and suspending a vessel that the sap 
may drip into it. A substance closely resembling sago is obtained from the 
stem. The budsare a nourishing vegetable, and a useful oil is made from 
the nuts. From pieces of the trunk, scooped into a hollow form, the Africans 
are in the habit of making a rude sort of drum, and also a kind of boat. 
The husk of the Cocoa-nut is the famuos coir, which is made into baskets, 
mats, hammocks, cordage, and a great variety of useful articles, while of the 
shell of the nut, drinking cups and other small vessels are formed. 


Such is a specimen of the descriptive matter in the handsome 
thin quarto about “ Plants of Other Lands,” in which the practical 
as well as the pleasent has been successfully aimed at. Itis a pub- 
lication quite in accordance with the demand of the age for Pictorial 
[llustration, the subjects being particularly susceptive of such lights ; 
the whole teaching truths and impressing facts calculated to set the 
mind on important trains of thinking, and to carry the attention and 
taste onward to the studies of the naturalist, to spheres of valuable 
secular knowledge, and not less forcibly to meditation on the ways 
and wisdom of God in the course of his endlessly particular provi- 
dence. 

** Ruins and Old Trees’’ is acapital title, for it at once and directly 
points not merely to subjects of a definite character, but subjects sin- 
gularly attractive and suggestive. An undertaking of the present 
kind, however, has to encounter the difficulty and delicacy insepa- 
rable from themes so abourding and opulent in fact, circumstance, 
and association; the danger being that the author will say too much 
rather than be sparing and choice, and find it easier to cite and select 
than to reject and be austerely scrupulous or constantly subject to 
the ex&ctions of a chastened judgment. In the mere business of 
description the pen is tempted to run riot; in regard to sentimentality 
the besetting danger will be the introduction of common-places, 
mawkishness, and excessive fine writing; while, as far as anecdote, 
historical association, legend and antiquarian notice are concerned, 
endless diffuseness and repetition must be apt to lead the writer 
astray; so that although uttering a vast deal too much, the proper 
things to be communicated and represented will either have been 
left out or inadequately impressed. 
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Now, we hardly dare to affirm that Miss Roberts has altogether 
escaped the dangers indicated by us. But this we are bound to de- 
clare, that she has eschewed the alluring perils with uncommon forti- 
tude and self-denial; and that even when the ideas and talk amount 
to gossip, her recordings to the recapitulation of oft-told stories, and 
her feelings tend to sickliness, there is such earnestnéss in her veins, 
such eloquence in the diction, such warmth as well as vigour of 
manner, that the matter is always rendered both acceptable and 
illustrative. Upon the whole, besides, her subjects are remarkably 
well chosen, while the treatment is extremely felicitous. A more 
beautiful and interesting series of miscellaneous reading we nowhere 
can expect to mect with; the eye for description and the mind for 
reflection being in strict harmony and reciprocal attendance. 

The‘volume opens with particulars touching Melksham Court, 
carrying us back to Danish and Saxon times and ancient annals of 
the land. ‘Te ruins of Bradgate Palace, the Oak of Glendower, 
the Oak of Ellerslie, and other romantic and picturesque spots and 
objects, with the interesting occurrences therewith, are in order in- - 
troduced. We may instance the notices of the ruined villages in the 
New Forest, and of old trees in Hyde Park, as affording instinctive 
information and novelties worthy of being so elegantly described as 
we find them in Miss Roberts’ volume. We have only further to 
state, before inserting a sample of the book, that it has in all mechani- 
cal respects been carefully brought out, and that the wood-cuts after 
designs by Gilbert are clever, serving*to impress the associations be- 
longing to many memorable events in our history with an effect such 
as the author must have contemplated and desired. 

We need not go anxiously in search of samples, but take one or 
two which have been pointed out to us as available in our pages. 
Begin with the Beech of the Irish Common. 


Let him who loves to mark the changes of the season, and to watch the 
alternations which spring and summer, autumn and winter, produce in the 
vegetable kingdom, stand beside one of those magnificent columns which 
spring from out the parent earth and bear on high a canopy of branches. 
Let him choose that season when the leaves are just beginning to expand, 
when the swelling buds assume a reddish tint, and here and there a young 
green leaf has unfolded in all its freshness and its beauty, as yet unsoiled by 
a passing atom or unbeaten by a single rain-drop. The clouds, how beauti- 
ful they look, and the deep blue sky above them !—for both are clearly seen 
though the ramified branches: the first, when driven swiftly by soft breezes 
from the West: the other, in all its grandeur and extent, as when the 
morning-stars rejoiced together, and it first appeared like a glorious pavilion 
based on the distant hills. 

Such is the Beech of the Firth Common. It stands alone in the centre of 
a beautiful common, covered with wild flowers and short herbage, -and the 
fragrant thyme, among which the industrious bee loves to nestle and to 
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gather in her harvests. The nest of the skylark is among the juniper- 
bushes that skirt the margin of the common; its joyous tenant is up in air, 
warbling and rejoicing, and making his high home resound with melody. 


The beech tree, the elm, the oak, &c., are in turns employed by 
Miss Roberts for the purposes of anecdote, elucidation, and lesson 
of a scientific order, as the following paragraph exemplifies :— 


Here then stands the beech-tree, in all its dignity and fair proportions, its 
firm trunk based in the earth, but with no gnarled roots upheaving the soil 
around and making it unsightly. When the celebrated Smeaton pondered 
within himself concerning the possibility of constructing a building on the 
Eddystone rock which might resist the tremendous violence of contending 
seas, which had swept away the previous erections of Winstanley and Rudyerd 
and left not a stone remaining,—seas which dash at least two hundred feet 
above the rock, and the sound of whose deafening surges resembles the coft- 
tinuous roar of thunder,—his thoughts involuntarily turnedstowards the oak. 
He considered its large swelling base, which becomes reduced to one-third, 
occasionally to one-half of its original dimensions, by a gradual and upward 
tapering of the living shaft; and it appeared to him thata building might be 
erected on the model of the oak that would be fully able to resist the action of 
external violence. Thus thinking, he projected the lighthouse of Eddystone ; 
which soon proved, amid the tremendous fury of contending elements, that he 
had not erred intaking nature for his guide. A beech or elm might have sug- 
gested the same thought, for in the trunk of every forest-tree the material is so 
disposed that the greater portion pertains to the base of the column: that 
part, especially, which rises from the root is thickest; and why is this? not 
only because a tapering column is far more beautiful than that of equal girth, 
but because the disturbing force at the top acts more powerfully on the lower 
sections than on the higher. It is needful that the base of thecolumn should 
be strengthened, and it is equally necessary that the top should be of the 
same thickness as the base. ‘Two purposes are consequently answered—the 
tree is rendered stronger and more elegant, and a certain portion of material is 
given to one part without weakening the other. A tree is, therefore, equally 
adapted by its construction to resist the fury of the tempest—of that unseen 
yet mighty force which comes against it when the fierce Northern blast howls 
through the forest, as also the load of snow which often presses heavily upon 
its topmost branches. 


Trees of extraordinary bulk, and a striking mode of conveying 
the notion of their dimensions, whether in respect of girth or of far- 
spreading boughs :— 


Our native woods often contain noble specimens of which the bulk is ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, a width greater by three feet than the carriage- 
way of Fetter Lane near Temple Bar; and oaks might be named on the 
block of which two men could thresh without incommoding one the other. 
The famous Greendale Oak is pierced by a road, over which it forms a 
iumphal arch, higher by several inches than the poets’ postern at West- 
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minster Abbey. The celebrated table in Dunley Castle, which is formed 
of a single oaken plank, is longer than the wooden bridge that crosses the 
lake in the Regent’s Park; and the roof of the great hall of Westminster, 
which is spoken of with admiration on account of its vast span, being un- 
supported by a single pillar, is little more than one-third the width of the 
noble canopy of waving branches that are upheld by the Worksop Oak. 
The massive rafters of the spacious roof rest on strong walls, but the branches 
of the tree spring from one common centre. Architects can alone estimate 
the excessive purchase which boughs of at least one hundred and eighty-nine 
feet must have on the trunk into which they are inserted. Those of the Oak 
of Ellerslie cover a Scotch acre of ground; and in the Three-shire Oak its 
branches drip over an extent of seven hundred and seven square yards. 
The tree itself grows in a nook that is formed by the junction of the three 
counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. 





Art. VII,—Solar and Lunar Lessons; or Rhymes for the Grave 
and the Gay. By the Rev. Josern Jongs, M.A. Hamilton, 


~ Adams, and Co., London. 


READER! have you ever seen a pompous, heavy personage—one of 
your austere pragmatical wights, whose very frown is wisdom, whose 
slightest word is of decisive authority on any question—have you 
seen such an one, viz., in the conscious importance and value of his 
own emphatic being—a very Colossus of intellect—in his own 
opinion,—have you seen him approach with sedate gravity an un- 
occupied chair, drawing the attention of the company to his slowly- 
measured, considerate sort of step; till, having reached the con- 
venience in question, he turned to the right-about with a severe yet 
negligent look of haughty indifference, threw himself backwards with 
an easy air of aristocratic abandon, expecting to luxuriate the sedent 
portion of his figure on the sleek, well-filled cushion which had in- 
vited his occupation; when lo, and alas! either through an indistinct 
calculation of the distance of the object of his intentions, or the 
sudden alteration of its situs by some unseen incident, he was 
confusedly tumbled hind-foremost, at the following instant, to the 
expecting floor,—his composed and self-satisfied stare vanishing, 
in a twinkling, into a sheepish, gaping sort of Sardonic grin, and the 
latter as suddenly disappearing under a ludicrous expression of 
vacant dread,—doomed, as the unhappy miscalculator knew himself 
to be, to a momentous collision with the hard, unyielding surface 
beneath, amid the unrestrained and universal laughter of the not 
undelighted observers. Reader! if you have ever witnessed an ex- 
hibition of this kind, you may readily and vividly picture to yourself 
the figure made by the author of this very small volume, when, in 


his endeavour to impose himself on your simplicity as a great poet 
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and moralist, he would seat himself in the chair of the erudite sage, 
and deal forth oracularly his experienced and inspired dictates of 
universal wisdom; and when, failing in the impotent attempt, he 
incurs a hearty tumble at the expense of the ‘‘ sedent portion” 
before alluded to. 

But we must do Mister Jones the justice to confess, that he is not 
one of those whom a single tumble or mischance would deter from 
any conceived purpose. His clumsy, persevering efforts to attain his 
point remind us of the unwieldly gambols of an enterprising cub 
elephant, as with ponderous pertinacity it aspires to imitate the lighter 
motions of some volatile monkey, or other stray participant of the 
wilderness. In his enduring, yet fruitless pursuit of the subject, he 
puts us in mind of a drunken fellow staggering from his night-huunt 
after some will o’the wisp, and mistaking the errant guide at ever 
step for his wife or neighbour’s lantern, which he therefore half- 
coaxingly, half-threateningly, calls upon to stop and be —. At 
one lucky moment he seems almost to lay hold of the tantalizing 
deceiver; but atthe next it is as far from him as ever, and he finally 
plunges headlong and irretrievably into a mass of accumulated rub- 
bish and mire. 

Sooth to say, poor Mister Jones on his Pegasus cuts a “ more pic- 
turesquer figure” than ever our old acquaintance of equestrian noto- 
riety, to wit, ‘* Mr. William Button, Esquire, of Cabbage Court, 
Goose Alley, Threadneedle Street, Master-Tailor.” Nay, the immor- 
tal hero of our more classical recollections, Captain John Gilpin 
himself, must yield the palm of “noble horsemanship” to the subject 
of the present memoir, whose canonical hat and wig, as lost on the 
high-road of Parnassus on this most memorable occasion, may never 
henceforth be claimed and worn by any presuming rival. Mr. Jones 
and his Pegasus are each sus generis—there never was and never will 
be anything like either. By Saint George! if they had run a tilt 
at the Eglintoun tournament, we much doubt whether the sense of 
gravity would ever have been restored to the startled nerves of the 
astonished spectators. At all events the “ laughing chorus” of Der 
Freischutz—that brilliant effort of the magic genius of a Weber— 
would have been but a ¢riste performance “compared with the pro- 
longed and involuntary explosions of volleyed cachination that would 
have greeted their ‘‘passage-of-arms.” Henceforth, should Mr. 
Dymoke—we beg his pardon, Sir Somebody Dymoke, for he is now 
a baronet,—wanta substitute for the office of Coronation Champion, 
by every power of Nature! let him choose Mr. Jones for his locum 
tenens, and if he did not paralyze by the very cut of his canonical 
chivalry, any opponent that might call in question the rights of the 
sovereign, we would venture to ) swallow at one draught, the whole 
spiced contents of the Royal cup in which the monarch’s health was 
appointed to be drunk !—Peace to the shade of Marmion ! 
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We copy the following notice of Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Rhymes” from the 
** Lunar Gazette.” 


** So many stars of more than first-rate magnitude are now appearing above 
the horizon, that we hail their ascension with no small doubt whether it will 
be in our power to do justice to the overwhelming claims they prefer on our 
notice. We shall be literally dazzled with splendour, and rather need di- 
minishing glasses than telescopes wherewith to examine their portentous 
radiance. One of the largest of these—if not the leading luminary—is 
that under present observation, whose gigantic disc has just hove in sight, 
and already made Jupiter ‘‘ pale his ineffectual fire. In short, it is “all up” 
with the old planetary bodies, and the sooner they get rid of their belts and 
satellites the better ; such display being ill-accordant with their now so 
widely-eclipsed pretensions. The planet ‘‘ Jones” may be seen every clear 
evening, till further notice, in close proximity to the lately -discovered 
** Morris,’* whose majestic orb (see ‘‘ Nature a Parable” in one of our late 
numbers) still sheds a long tract of transcendant brilliancy through the Ox- 
ford quarter of the firmament.” 


We know nothing of Mister Jones but through his Lunar Rhymes, 
and the passage just quoted from the Lunar Gazette. But, from 
the evidence of these sources alone, it is sufficiently apparent that he 
is one of those shallow, conceited witlings, that must wriggle them- 
selves into public notice, be the cost of their self-advancement what 
it may. No matter how laughed at, pitied, or scorned, they jostle 
their way with unabated front, and redoubled energy of purpose ; 
ever predicting to themselves a “ turn of the tide,” or some favouring 
chance in the “long run,” that may confirm their pretensions to pub- 
li¢estimation. Nothing short of complete intellectual inanition could 
have operated to persuade the present small worthy of this class from de- 
stroying such silly attempts at poetical composition as those before 
us. But Mister Jones is a member of a large-descended family. 
We meet with its “varieties” alike in the great city and the small 
country-town ; in the remote yet populous village, the sequestered 
and obscure hamlet, and the deeper recesses of loneliest seclusion. 
But, wherever discovered, they will be found the same feverish, 
meddling, priggish, pretending, bothersome people, busying them- 
selves about the affairs of others; dictating here, cajoling there; 
ever alert and unwearied in their great design of persecuting the 
patience of those who see farther than they do, or have sufficient 
confidence in their own judgment to resist the fallacy of these up- 
starts’ advice. How such creatures are tolerated, day after day, has 
ever been a mystery to us. It is, perhaps, for the sake of the snug, 
quiet laugh indulged in at their expense by their more civil neigh- 
bours, or of the hearty full-face sneer enjoyed by those of less cour- 
teous demeanour, that this eternal flutter of conceit—this abject 
striving, resembling the efforts of the frog to attain the size of the 


ox—-is tacitly connived at. “ It is meat and drink to me to see a 
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fool,” quoth Touchstone; and we suppose it is some such feeling 
that makes the world in general look on with complacency, while 
such ‘‘fantastic tricks” are played “before high Heaven.” Sure we 
are that the present performer might ‘‘ make the angels weep!” 

So worthless and abortive an endeavour to claim Parnassian honours 
as this was never yet put forth by any candidate whose name appeared 
invested with the academic distinction of M.A., on the title-page. 
No, not even “ Nature a Parable,” which came in for its due share 
of castigation in the pages of the Monthly Review a short time since, 
was so sensclessly stupid, so ineffably absurd, as the effusions of the 
Lunar Rhymer. We had thought it actually impossible, that, in 
this enlightened age, so dull and preposterous a mistake could have 
been perpetrated with a moment’s hope of success. Why, the veriest 
dunce of your village school—the most neglected and uninformed of 
God’s humblest creatures—would detect the gross and clumsy delu- 
sion, and smile back his critical detection in the very face of the self- 
cheated and bungling impostor! Alas! good, dear, amiable, Lunar 
Jones! how could you opine that the stringing together of such a 
jumble of feeble stuff as this could have procured you aught save the 
designation of a lunatic? Unhappy Jones! had you confined the 
subject of your uncanonical strictures, like the worthy churchwarden 
in Foote’s farce, to the ‘‘ new lettering of the church fire-buckets,” 


or some such *‘cute” matter, the world might not have taken notice 
of your imbecility. But 


“ Quos Jupiter vult perdidi, prais dementat; 
Quos tueri vult, suscitat.” 


We must now indulge the reader with a few extracts, premising 
that the author has evidently entered into a sort of compromise with 
himself, that he will never be so broadly facetious as to prevent the 
working up of pious reflections and scripture phraseology with his 
jokes ; nor, on the other hand, so grave as to throw too heightened a 
contrast on the waggish peculiarities of his humour; the result, how- 
ever, being (as might have been anticipated) far from satisfactory ; 
since we are, at every third or fourth rhyme, perplexed to know 
whether he means us to laugh or to be serious. Such a medley of 
farcical and fanatical confusion is too much for our “dizzied arith- 
metic ;” we throw down the book with a yawn of disgust, and strive 


to-relieve our weariness with a few cordial maledictions on the vile 
chance that led us to take it up. But ecce signum ;— 


Nor frown if I shall playful be, 
Uniting things that ill agree ; 
Unfolding on my motley page, 


The sportive child and pensive sage. 
* * * * > 
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This you admit—what costs no thought 
Is, at the most, not worth a groat. 

Now leave the porch, and walk within ; 
The music sounds ; the lines begin. 


The “lines” begin, truly enough; but where is the ‘‘ Music?” Alas, 
we may wade through page after page, replete with dull, dreary 
couplets that shamble together in mean companionship, reminding 
us of the “‘creeping” creatures quitting the ark ; but we shall stumble 
upon nothing that “goes the pace,” as they say in Leicestershire; in 
short, there is no “jumping powder” in Mr. Jones’s Pegasus,—his 
book is one weary Dutch level—a trim canal, or a line of stiff pop- 
lars, doing duty for the graceful windings of the “ Alpheus,” or the 
classic groves of Arcadia. And yet he has the modesty to tell us in 
his “‘ proem,”— 


I may, perchance, in rhyming hours, 
Deal in some fruit as well as flowers ; 
And since you have sufficient skill, 
You may collect it, if you will. 


And again he says, with equal discretion and delicacy, — 


If you, at times, be forced to pause, 
Be sure there is some weighty cause ; 
For that which aids to make us wise 
Chiefly beneath the surface lies. 


We doubt not that the reader will find “‘ weighty cause” enough to 
pause in his attempt to follow the heavily-ballasted course of our poe- 
tical Argo. In these days of improved naval architecture, and of 
steam navigation, we rate such a vessel as a meet convoy for a float 
of Newcastle colliers; with whose black sails the sombre hue of our 
modern Jason’s equipment bears a mysterious analogy. The hint, 
too, at something “ beneath the surface,” points still more definitely 
at a carboniferous relationship. Let us now gaze on the majestic 
orb of day, as figuratively described by the classical Jones in a mood 
of peculiarly exalted fancy, and with pure Epic chastity of design :— 


The King of Day, with roseate face, 
Began, one morn, his wonted race, 
With crimson kerchief round his throat ; 
A cloud of purple formed his coat. 


But why should I describe his dress ? 
All know it well, or else can guess. 


This beats the old sign of the “Jolly Waterman” at London Bridge ; 
but the portrait is nevertheless improved some few stanzas after- 
wards :— 
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Anon he threw, elate in pride, 

His kerchief and his coat aside, 

And shone, too bright for mortal gaze, 
With pure, unmitigated blaze. 


And now let us take a peep at the Author’s “Moon,” which forms 
a companion-picture equally happy in its style of treatment, and 
characteristic elevation of sentiment :— 


The Moon, kind sister, tender-hearted, 
Sighed as her brother thus departed, 
And wiped a tear-drop from her eye ;— 


Can the reader resist the tender sympathy—the melting pathos of 
the passage? For ourselves, we are prompted to complete the 
couplet thus— 

Winked—blew her nose—and said, ‘‘ Good bye!” 


And ‘‘ Good bye” we say to Mister Jones, thanking him, with such 
sincerity as the case will admit of, for the efforts he has made in the 
violent attempt to work out the promise of his motto in the title- 
page— 

**Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 


Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 
, Hor. 
Pro-di-gi-ous ! 





Art. VIII. 
‘. The Belle of the Family; or the Jointure. Newby. 


2. Strife and Peace; a Tale. From the Swedish of FREDERIKA 
Bremer. The H Family. From the Same. Smith. 


3. The Young Student, or Ralph and Victor. By Mapame 
GuizoTt ; from the French, by Samuel Jackson. Bogue. 


4. Lord Dacre of Gilsland. By ExizasetH M. Stewart. 
Newby. 


Mrs. Grey, who is favourably known as the author of ‘The Young 
Prima Donna,” and other works, has in ‘‘ The Belle of the Family” 
made very considerable advances beyond her former station among 
the lady-novelists of the day. Although the story have little that is 
new in it, whether of character or incident,—unless indeed we except 
the conclusion and results of the heroine’s wilfulness, which teach a 
powerful lesson instead of ministering toa melodramatic and diseased 
taste,—yet the treatment of the triter things is so exceedingly felici- 
tous, so graceful and frequently pathetic, even at times so forcible, 
that one is led to think more of the beauty of the delineation, more 
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to feel its truth, than to consider it a mere contribution to the circu- 
lating library or a composition of hackneyed art. 

The story is that of a matchless beauty, the spoiled pet of the 
family, who being separated from the man she ardently loves, marries 
in a fit of wounded pride a veteran aged enough to have been the 
father of a much older girl. Emma was the lovely last-born, the 
child of a husband adored by his bereaved wife, [he had put 
an end to his existence.} ‘* Mrs. Vassall’s mind, enfeebled by sorrow, 
had no energy remaining for exertion ; her only solace, her sole occu- 
pation seemed to be lavishing tenderness, morbid from its intense- 
ness, upon this beautiful girl, who had been her father’s idol. All 
seemed to join with the poor mother in assisting in this task of 
ruining the little Emma,—brothers, sisters, servants, all succumbed 
at once to every want and wish of the imperious little beauty.. The 
two elder sisters had married well—the one to a rich banker, the 
other to the eldest son of a noble family, who upon the death of his 
father, would succeed to an honourable title, and to the possession of 
the extensive heriditary estates.” : 

Now, what with the indulgence of the spiritless mother, the ma- 
nagement of the kindly-disposed Mrs. Amyott—the pink of match- 
makers in her own conceit,—the counsels of the wisely rigid Mrs. 
Chetwood, whose self-installed office was to regulate everything by 
conventional rule, and the wilfulness of the Belle herself, the issue 
could not be other than grievous trouble and melancholy disappoint- 
ment; and these results the surer, seeing that the spoiled one had a 
heart as well as a will, which the worldlings could neither accurately 
read, nor tenderly make allowance for. 

Emma; on niaking her debut, experiences all the gaiety of a London 
season, and the homage of rival suitors ; resisting every offer, however, 
but for reasons which her sisters do not conjecture, till it is too late 
to mend the matter, or to quell the mischief; for Everard Aylmer, 
the friend of the Hon. Mr. Amyott, is a handsome, gallant, and fasci- 
nating youth, just returned from his regiment in India to recruit his 
health, and is thrown much into the society of the Belle ; so that a 
growing and engrossing mutual, although unuttered attachment unites 
their hearts never to be severed. But at length it needeth not the 
tongue to tell either to the world or'to themselves that they love; while 
the fact, so stunning to the sisters, is doubly forced upon them by the 
Belle’s refusal of the hand of a wooer of high rank and large posses- 
sions; a folly in their sight of the strangest order, seeing that Emma 
has beauty without money, and must shipwreck her prospects if she 
weds a man who has little but his sword and his honour to boast of. 
Accordingly it is resolved by the sisters that Everard himself be ap- 
pealed to; and the following gives us a powerful idea of the inter- 
view : 
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‘The reports to which I allude,” she said, ‘‘ must have reached you: they 
have mite strength of late by circumstances which I ‘could not control; 
neither did I foresee them, or I might have acted mors wisely. Thus, you 
see, Everard, that of the three, 1 have been most to blame.” 

She paused, but Everard Aylmer made no reply; he bowed, and a flush 
seemed settling on his brow. It had been gradually deepening from the first 
moment of their conversation, and now it fixed itself in one deep glow. 

‘I trust, however,” Mrs. Amyott continued, ‘‘ that it is not yet too late : 
had I not so suddenly and accidentally heard of your intention of exchanging 
into a regiment at home, I never should have found resolution or—or heart 
to—both Charles and myself have alwavs had such a regard and affection for 
you. lam sure to Charles you are as dear as any brother could possibly 
be.” 

“‘T am not insensible,”’ was the low reply— 

‘“‘ But,” proceeded Mrs, Amyott, gathering courage even from that faint 
interruption, ‘“‘my love for my sister, my anxiety for her welfare, and above 
all for her prospects, which I need not tell you, reports of this kind must 
tend to injure—all this has driven me to speak to you, and in short, Everard, 
to appeal to your best feelings, and to entreat you as long as she is under my 
care to—to—”’ 

Mrs. Amyott had exerted herself thus far, but here she stopped—her 
feelings overpowered her, and her emotion choked her. 

“‘T understand you, I think I do,” said Everard Aylmer quickly; “I 
have listened attentively, and you have taken me by surprise; but still—I am 
perfectly aware of the wisdom—the policy,’ he continued with almost a 
bitter smile, ‘fof what you would suggest. I know what you mean—-and 
I see what my only plan should be- I must return to my regiment.” 

And as the last words were uttered, he placed his elbows on the table and 
buried his face in his hands. 

‘Forgive me,”’ said Fanny, trembling from head to foot, “but I have so 
much still to say—so much to say before 1 exonerate myself for the step I 
have taken—” 

‘On the contrary,” exclaimed Everard hastily, ‘‘you have said enough, 
Mrs. Amyott! You have mentioned that your sister’s welfare, and your 
sister’s happiness—I don’t know what I say, I cannot speak—I have no words 
in fact—but—I understand—trust to me and you shall not find your confi- 
dence misplaced.” 

* ¥ * * + * 

‘Thank you for your candour: it has relieved my mind of more than 
I can express. But one question I must ask,—I ask it only for my own 
satisfaction, entirely in confidence,—has my sister any reason—have you 
given her any reason—to feel that those reports have foundation?” 

‘**] have not,” answered Everard in a tone of the firmest decision, while his 
lips suddenly quivered. Iam too keenly alive to my position in the world 
ever to have done so; and, beyond that question, Mrs. Amyott, I trust you 
willnot go. You have inflicted pain this day as gently and as kindly as was 
possible, and I trust you will spare me more.” 


‘‘And about the exchange?’ she asked, as he rose to take an abrupt 
eave. 
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“1 shall withdraw the application—it is,better—it is best’—he answered 
quickly. ‘‘ By the time my leave expires, believe me, | shall be quite ready 
and most willing to go.” 

“ But, Mr. Aylmer, what reason can you give for the change of mind?” 

Any or none!” exclaimed Everard, fairly roused at last. ‘Command 
me to deny myself my greatest privilege—command me to absent myself 
from your sister’s society—teach me to shun every chance of a renewal of 
our acquaintance—and forbid me to think of heras more than the Miss 
Vassall, whose name | must hear and to whose praises I must listen from 
every common friend, more happy, more fortunate than myself—but there, 
my dear Mrs. Amyott, your power stops. You cannot oblige me to do, or 
to promise, more than that. You cannot expect it.” And with these words, 
Everard Aylmer, convulsively pressing Mrs. Amyott’s hand, left the room, 

And thus was Mrs. Amyott, under the full conviction that she was doing 
the best for her sister’s future happiness and prosperity, taking the very step 
that was to render her miserable for life. 

The season was now drawing to a close, and poor Emma, with the ‘one 
fatal remembrance clinging to her heart,” went to spend a few weeks in the 
country with a friend. Hereshe remained for some time, where she met Sir 
Courtly Emlyn, a man about sixty years of age, a general in the army, and 
who, strange enough, had been an unsuccessful suitor of her mother’s, He 
had ever continued to take an interest in the family of her who had been his 
first love, andiit was with feelings of delight and happiness that he gazed upon 
the perfect beauties of the lovely girl before him, whose likeness to her mother 
awakened so many tender reminiscences in his heart. After staying a few 
weeks, Emma then set out for her mother’s quiet dwelling ; hither she was 
soon followed by Sir Coyrtly. It was the first time he had seen Mrs. Vassall 
since her marriage. They metas old and kind friends, and the visit at first 
was looked upon as one merely of ceremony; but how great was the as- 
tonishment of all when, after a few days’ sojourn, the old general made a 
formal proposal for the hand of the young and beautiful Emma. When the 
matter was first mentioned to Emma herself, so great was the disparity of 
their years that she looked uponit asajoke. The solicitations of her family, 
however, were carried on with untiring zeal. It was represented to her what 
a splendid match in a worldly point of view it would be for her, and what an 
opportunity it would give her of assisting herfamily. These remonstrances 
would have been to no purpose, had not Mrs. Chetwood, her elder sister, 
told her that Everard Aylmer had positively stated, shortly after his conver- 
sation with her sister Fanny, ‘ that all the love was on her side.” This was 


enough, her pride was wounded, and she consented to bestow her hand on 
the General. 


What we have quoted excites intense interest, and there are very 
many picturesas well as passages in the story which are equally effective 
and affecting. It reads as ‘‘ an ow’r true tale,” but one which no one but 
a woman could write,—so feminine yet truthful is the portraiture, so 
circumstantial yet so progressively accumulative the fhido and the 
concern created for the beautiful victim of management and ill-re- 
strained temper. Nor is the purpose and power of the author the 
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less to be admired, that the truth taught is one deeply disparaging 
to the ways of fashionable life; the selfishness and the low moral 
standard of your May Fair folks. Not that Mrs. Grey affects the 
office of lecturer, everlastingly preaching abstract moralities, or in- 
dulging in sentimentalism of extreme refinement, exaction, and ele- 
vation. No,she goes frankly and earnestly forward with her narra- 
tive, trusting to the current of her scenes and incidents, the power of 
truth and feeling, and the adapting dress of her accomplished pen, for 
her effects ; thus showing the skill with which she can turn to account 
the commonplaces of fiction, as well as the forbidding behaviour of 
the worldly and the artificial, of the traders in hearts and the miscal- 
culators of whatever ought to be held most dear to the rational in 
thought and the exalted in spirit. 

Well, the wedding with the old general is celebrated in due form, 
and a kind affectionate husband he proves, but at the same time ex- 
hibits so much jealous watchfulness, and dictates so many little re- 
strictions, that Emma considers herself the most ill-used and the 
most miserable. We must not tell much more, but will introduce 
our readers to Sir Courtly’s mansion in Belgrave Square, in order 
wt they may learn something of the consequences of marrying 
well : 


It was the close of the season: the Emlyns were going abroad, and had 
given their last grand entertainment, when, the morning after it had taken 
place, while Emma was busily employed in arranging her jewel-box, Mrs. 
Chetwood and Mrs. Amyoit were announced. Well did Lady Emlyn know 
their mission; and placid was the smile on that beautiful young face, 
as, without pausing in her occupation, she listened to the alternate reproofs, 
injunctions, advice, and cautions, which issued in rapid turn from her sister’s 
lips. 

She continued composedly brightening up the costly gems before her, with 
her long black lashes resting on her cheek, which had once been wont to tell 
her every feeling, which now preserved its bright transparence without one 
additional tint of colour, until, after nearly an hour had been spent in the 
vain errand, the sisters paused; and then Emma looked up, and spoke— 

‘I thank you both, if this is meant in kindness ; I thank you once more 
for your interference in my fate and prospects: but I intend it to be the 
last time you do so, and I beg you will remember that soit is to be! Fanny, 
I am not now addressing myself to you; it is to Elizabeth that I wish to 
call home her past behaviour on my account, and the long course of infamous 
treachery and unpardonable deceit of which she has made me the innocent 
victim ; and after that, Mrs. Chetwood, preach to me of my conduct as a 
wife, and talk to me of my love for my husband !” 

So completely was Mrs. Chetwood aghast at this passionate and abrupt 
disclosure, that even her presence of mind forsook her, and she had not a 
word to say. 

“Yes!” continued Emma, with asmile of the bitterest triumph, ‘ you 
have no longer to deal with adupe. But on that subject my lips are closed 
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—fear no betrayal from me. I know all; and in your own heart I leave 
you to seek the rest of the sting conveyed in those words. But whenever 
you taunt and reproach me with my conduct to my husband, I rise against 
you. Who made me, by a shameful falsehood, Sir Courtly Emlyn’s wife ? 
—yourself. Who wrung from my existence every hope of happiness, and 
then dares to say I make him miserable, both at home and in the eyes of the 
world? You, Elizabeth !—and yet both of you, my sisters, made me marry 
this man !”’ 

**Oh, Emma, not I!” burst from Mrs. Amyott’s lips, which were white 
with agitation. 

“You aided, Fanny—you supported the falsehood, which drew from me 
my agonized consent !” 

** My dear sister,” cried Mrs. Amyott, flying to the folding-doors that 
were open, and closing them, “‘ if any of the servants of your husband should 
hear all this !”’ 

‘Let them—let him! That man for the last eighteen months of my life 
has tortured me by a succession of tyrannies, which I have borne in uncom- 
plaining silence! yet here you reproach me for my conduct as a wife! You 
forget what has been said. There isa point to which I mean to go, but not 
one step beyond. I accompany him abroad this summer—I cling to him, 
to my misery, as long as I can: but the moment he tries me beyond my 
patience, beyond my power, so help me Heaven, as I stand before you both, 
I leave him for ever!” 

It was a dreadful scene—it was a fearful lesson; and both sisters were 
shocked—even petrified ! 

‘And this, then,” said Mrs. Chetwood to her sister Fanny, who was 
weeping bitterly, as they drove home together, “this is the awful con- 
sequence of ‘a marriage de convenance.’ ” 


It may seem to increase the reader’s interest in the story, and in 
the fortunes of the Belle of the Family, to have these two stanzas 
which occur at its close. 


** I know not of her destiny, 
Or where her smile now strays, 
But the thought of her comes over me 
With my own lost—sunny days. 


With moonlight hours and far off friends, 
And many pleasant things, 

They have gone the way of all the earth 
On Time’s resistless wings.” 


Such is the ending notice of this impressive and absorbing tale ; 
which possesses not only all the exquisite traits we have indicated, 
abounding with evidences of a familiar acquaintance with the heart 
and with life, but presenting many vivid descriptions, and arousing 
appeals to virtue. 

Mrs. Grey’s three volumes contain a second tale, entitled ‘“* Harry 
Monk,” which, although written with still more sustained power than 
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the ‘‘ Belle of the Family,” and perhaps more regularly concocted 
and evolved, has yet less attractions to our taste, and less purpose, 
moral and imaginative. In short, it belongs properly to the Newgate 
school of romance too unequivocally for its hero and his fortunes to 
prepossess us in its favour; while a sort of regret forces itself upon 
us that the fine powers of the writer were not lavished upon far 
worthier themes. However, the story is one of far greater grasp 
and thrilling progress than could be expected from the graceful and 
touching genius of the author of the other creation, and more 
original than could have been foreseen after the race of your 


Jack Shephards and other such questionable heroes. It is strongly 


cast, carefully contrived, and elaborately developed. Perhaps its 
principal want is that of costume and a knowledge of contemporary 
manners, being of the time of the Commonwealth. 

Frederika Bremer’s novels are sure to become household books 
throughout our country and wherever the English translations of 
them can be read. Mr. Smith therefore, has wisely taken the start 
with his cheap editions ; having this advantage besides over the version 
which has passed through a German medium, that his is directly from 
the fresh Swedish of the gifted authoress. ‘‘ Strifeand Peace” is here 
to be had for eighteenpence, “* The H--— Family,” for a sixpence 
more ; and these are to be immediately followed by ‘‘ The President’s 
Daughters,” ‘ Nina,” and others of Miss Bremer’s works, which 
will be added in due course, forming certainly the most delightful 
series of prose fictions that have ever graced the foreign literature of 
modern Europe, and some of the most valuable pieces that have yet 
appeared in “ Smith’s Standard Library.” It is proper to mention 
that the publisher is enabled to bring out these works at the extra- 
ordinarily low price, in consequence of the translations being from 
an American source, having been issued by Messrs. Munroe, of 
Boston. This further circumstance we are also authorized to make 
known, that besides being translated immediately from the original 
Swedish, many passages have been carefully restored, that are re- 
pressed in the German versions, which certainly must be a recom- 
mendation ; for it is difficult to conceive of any thing that can come 
from this charming writer’s pen that needs be expunged, or that will 
not lend lights towards a truer perception of her own nature and 
genius, as well as into the human heart and into national as well as 
domestic manners. 

In truth, Miss Bremer is essentially the fire-side teacher; the 
cheerfullest of moralists; the most contented of sentimentalists. The 
pleasures which she would communicate and point to are all of a 
calm but sunshiny character; the duties which she would inculcate 
are of that steady, graceful yet earnest Christianity that become sub- 
lime in the hour of trial, triumphing over a world’s heartlessness and 
hostility, and placidly smiling, firmly trusting, and nobly forgiving. 
And then her lessons are for al], because she speaks with unsurpassed 
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feeling and truth to every heart: she is all human, all nature, and 
therefore her appeals and her power must be universal. 

It is this universality of perception and sympathy, descending into 
the minutest crevices of the heart, and probing it in the most faithful 
manner, that renders her characters inexhaustible as is the mind 
itself, and her pictures so acceptable, it mattereth not however humble 
be the individual, or apparently ordinary and unpretending the scene. 
In short you never fail of having the charm of the writer’s genius 
shed vividly over whatever she touches, besides being made to appre-~ 
hend perfectly what she wishes to bring out; and indeed the more 
unassuming the person introduced may at first seem, the satisfaction 
and the astonishment grow the greater, the more you find yourself 
becoming familiar with what passeth within and around such a sub- 
ject. For example, in “ Strife and Peace” we meet with a heroine 
in Susanna, a maiden in the service of a Norwegian family, and one 
of the plainest bodies that you can imagine. But then whatever ten- 
derness there is in her nature—whatever prejudices—simplicity or 
earnestness characterizes her actions, and utterances are brought so 
truthfully out, that you see her as completely as you could have 
done after living twenty years in the same house with her, and liking 
her the better, trusting in her the more unreservedly, the longer you 
know her. 

Susanna is every inch of her a stout Swede, as she never fails to 
let the Norwegian steward thoroughly to understand, with whom 
she is continually in a state of such friendly controversy as to end in 
matrimony. A more faithful and unsophisticated handmaid never 
existed, her entire heart, and to the uttermost extent of its common- 
place capabilities, being in her duties, and to the fulfilment of her 
part.. Her mistress is a poor disconsolate widow lady, who bears an 
irremovable weight upon her heart, her soul being embittered by 
the suspicion of crime having stained the life of her late husband. 
Besides, the story affords a complete view of the primitive sort of 
manners that prevail in Norway, nothing being more delicately. 
touched or perfectly fresh in the range of art, whether by pen or 
pencil. But an extract will convey a far truer idea not only of Su- 
sanna’s character, but of the skill and finish of the author, than pages 
of criticism and comment ; nor can we do better than turn to that por- 
tion of the tale which gives us the persevering heroine full of the 
affairs of Christmas week, and most busy with the self-imposed stra- 


tegies for the entertainment and wonder of her mistress and other 
friends. 


Susanna had a great deal to do in Christmas week, and was often kept 
up very late at night, partly by her household occupations, and partly by 
some Christmas gifts which she was preparing, in the hope of occasioning 
some pleasant little surprises. And this was perhaps the reason, that the 
morning of the day before Christmas she overslept herself. She was 
awakened by the loud singing of a bird under her window, and her 
conscience reproached her, that, in the ca-~ of the preceding day, she had 
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forgotten thebirds, for whom she used to throw grains of corn and crumbs of 
bread upon the snow; and now they had come to remind her of it. Ah, 
were all such admonitions like the song of birds! With sincere regret for 
her forgetfulness, Susanna hastened to dress, and to draw aside the window- 
curtain. But see—before her window stood a tall, slender fir-tree, on 
whose green top, cut into the form of a wreath, stood a large bunch of 
golden oat sheaves, and round it fluttered, pecking and chirping, a host of 
sparrows and bulfinches. Susanna blushed, and thought, ‘‘ Harold.” The 
servants of the house laughingly answered to Susanna’s questions about the 
fir-tree, that it was indeed the steward who had planted it. But the 
steward himself pretended to know nothing of the matter—was very much 
surprised by the sight of the tree with the oaten tuft, and could not imagine 
how it came there. ‘‘It must,” said he, ** have sprung up of itself in the 
night, and this can only proceed from the strength of the excellent Nor- 
wegian soil—every bit of it is pulverized primary rock. Only such a soil 
could bring forth such wonders.” In the forenoon Harold went with 
Susanna to the farm-yard, where, with her own hands, she distributed oats 
to the cows, bread to the sheep, and to the poultry corn, in fullest measure. 
In the community of the chickens a great variety of character might be obser- 
ved. Some seized greedily upon the corn, while they drove the rest forcibly 
back ; others remained at a modest distance, and picked up contentedly the 
grains that fortune sentthem. Some of them seemed more anxious to provide 
for others than for themselves. Of this noble nature was a young cock, 
with a high crest and brilliant plumage, and of a peculiarly proud and lofty 
bearing; he yielded his share to the hens, hardly reserving to himself a 
single grain of corn, but looking down with an air of majesty upon the 
crowd that pecked and cackled at his feet. On account of this noble 
behaviour, Susanna had called him the Knight, and this name he always 
retained. Among the geese she saw with vexation that the poor grey was 
still more oppressed than, ever by his white tyrant. Harold proposed to 
have the grey goose killed, but Susanna insisted warmly, that if either of 
the rivals were to be sacrificed, it should be the white one. In a house 
where there are no children, where neither family nor friends assemble, 
where the mistress of the mansion sits in darkness with her sorrow, can 
Christmas-eve bring but little joy. But Susanna had made her prepara- 
tions to diffuse happiness. She had rejoiced in this thought the whole 
week through, in the midst of her many occupations; and the more, that 
her life would have been gloomy indeed, if the hope of giving pleasure to 
some one had not always glimmered, like astar, over her path. Larina, Karina, 
and Petro were this day to taste the fruits of Susanna’s night-watching ; 
and when the evening came, and Susanna had spread the Christmas table, 
and had seen it set out with lutfisk, roast meats, chickens, plates of butter, 
tarts, and apples, and lighted with many candles; when the people of the 
farm assembled round the table with eyes that glistened with delight and 
appetite; when the oldest of the company began a song of thanksgiving, 
and all the others joined in it with folded hands and solemn voice; then did 
Susanna feel that she was no longer in a strange land. She joined in their 
song, and seated herself at the table, a cheerful, hospitable hostess ; 
animated the strong to the performance of prodigies, and placed the most 
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delicate dishes before the weak and timid. Fru Astrid had told Susanna 
she wished this evening to remain alone in her room, and would take only 
a glass of milk. But Susanna was resolved to surprise her into pleasure, 
and to this end had laid a little plot against her peace. At the time when 
the glass of milk was to be carried to her, a beautiful boy, dressed to 
represent Susanna’s idea of an angel, and with a crown of light upon his 
head, was to enter her door softly and beckon her forth. ‘The lady could 
not surely resist so beautiful a messenger, and he was to conduct her to 
the principal room, where, in a grove of fir-trees, a table was to be spread 
with the choicest productions of Susanna’s skill; and behind the fir-trees 
the people of the house were to be assembled, and sing, to the well-known 
melody of the country, a song in praise of their lady, and full of good 
wishes for her future happiness. Harold, to whom Susanna had commu- 
nicated her plan, shook his head doubtfully at first, but afterwards agreed 
to it, and even lent his aid in its execution, by procuring the fir-trees and 
assisting at the toilet of the angel. Susanna was delighted with her 
beautiful little messonger, and followed him softly, as, with some anxiety 
for his head and his brilliant crown, he tripped lightly towards Fru Astrid’s 
apartment. Harold opened the door softly for the boy. Within, they saw 
the lady seated in an arm-chair, her head bent down upon her hands. The 
lamp upon the table threw a dull light upon her mourning dress. 
Roused by the opening of the door, she looked up, and gazed with a 
wild look upon the apparition. Then she rose hastily, pressed her hands 
upon her breast, uttered a faint cry of terror, and sank lifeless to the ground. 
Susanna pushed her angel hastily aside, and rushed to her lady, raised 
her in-her arms, with a feeling of indescribable anguish, and bore her tothe 
bed. Harold, on his part, occupied himself with the poor angel, whose 
crown having lost its balance, the hot tallow was streaming over his forehead 
and cheeks, while he uttered the most piteous cries. Susanna soon suc- 
ceeded in bringing her lady back to life; but for some time her senses 
seemed bewildered, and she uttered confused and disconnected sentences, 
among which Susanna could only distinguish the words’ “ apparition—un- 
happy child—dead.” Susanna inferred that her pretended angel had terri- 
fied her, and cried out in a voice broken by sobs, “‘ Ah! it was only John 
Guttornsen’s little son, whom J] had dressed up as an angel, to give you 
pleasure.” Susanna saw now but too well how unfortunate this idea had 
been; but Fru Astrid listened with eager interest to Susanna’s explanation 
of the appearance which had thus shaken her. At last her convulsive state 
yielded to a flood of tears. Susanna, beside herself with grief, that, instead 
of joy, she had been the cause of sorrow to her lady, kissed, weeping, her 
dress, her hands, her feet, with earnest entreaties for forgiveness. Fru Astrid 
answered in a gentle but reproving tone, ‘‘ You meant it well, Susanna; you 
could not know what sorrow you would cause me. But never think again— 
never attempt again to give me pleasure; I can never more be cheerful— 
never more be happy; a stone lies at my breast that can never be lifted from 
it till the stone is placed over my grave. But go now, Susanna, I must be 
alone—lI shal] soon pe well again.” Susanna begged that she might bring 
her a glass of milk, and Lady Astrid consented ; but when she had brought 
it she must again depart—her heart full of sorrow. When she rejoined 
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larold, she poured out to him all her grief for the unfortunate issue of her 
‘roject, and described to him the violent agitation, and repeated the gloomy, ' 
espairing words of the Oefwerstinna. Harold became pale and thoughtful, 
ad seeing this Susanna was still more depressed. She had yet another 
ttle mine of pleasure still unsprung, and from its explosion she had pro- 
ised herself great delight; but now this too failed of its effect. It is true, 
larold laughed, when he drew the waistcoat from the loaf of wheaten 
read; it is true, he thanked Susanna, and pressed her hand, but he had 
lainly so little pleasure in his Christmas gift, his thoughts were so evidently 
‘ccupied with something else, that every: gleam of Christmas joy now 
anished for Susanna, As she sat alone at her window, and saw light 
treaming from every cottage in the valley; when she thought of the happy 
amily groups within, old people, children, brothers and sisters, friends, all 
ssembled round the Christmas hearth, then she felt painfully that she was 
lone in a strange land; and when she remembered how happy she used to 
nake her Hulda on this evening—how well all ker ‘little plots to give plea- 
ure had then succeeded—she drew forth a handkerchief which had once 
overed the neck of that dear sister, and covered it with hot tears and kisses. 
‘he passed a great portion of the night on the threshold of her lady’s door, 
‘hile she listened anxiously to the unceasing footsteps within. But though 
he heard many deep-drawn sighs, Susanna heard no expression of pain 
‘hich could justify her in intruding upon the solitude of her lady. 


Many such simply conceived and delightful views of life as it ob- 
‘ains in Norway are to be met with in the tale; at the same time 
hat it abounds with variety, and introduces you to such diversities 
's belong to the climate, to the scenery, to the superstitions, and to 
he manners of the country; for very remarkable is the fecundity 
vhich Miss Bremer contrives to throw into the domesticities even of 
uch a lonely house as that of the bowed-down widow. But it 
would be by no means satisfactory were we to hint how strife as well 
1s peace and silence had its share in the family, or how the kind of 
quarrels that arose made way for perfect agreement and the best 
mutual understanding. It would in fact require to have the whole 
of Harold’s, as well as Susanna’s history copied out, as detailed in 
the pages before us, thoroughly to perceive the excellence and prac 
icability of the moral inculcated, or of the delectable little turns 
vhich the story takes; being, as is uniformly the case with this extra- 
rdinary writer, framed upon no‘ prescribed plan, nor indeed as if its 
current had been forethought, further than to let her humanities 
have perfect licence, and the inculcation of the virtues for daily life 
never be lost sight of. 

“The H Family” has more of the romantic about its charac- 
ters and its incidents, according to the usual meaning of the term, 
than iscommon in Miss Bremer’s novels; and, therefore, may not beso 
acceptable to those who admire what we consider -to be her prime 
excellence, viz., the truthfulness and feeling with which she delineates 
and recommends the plain personages and more ordinary passages, 
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that every one has witnessed. But even of such level subjects there 
is a goodly variety, the writer being as much in earnest as ever with 


whatever objectisin hand. This is the quaint, yet descriptive opening 
of the tale. 


About the end of February, in the year 1829, I found myself at the 
barrier one evening, awaiting the compulsory visit of the Custom-house 
officer, who was to admit me into the Swedish capital, It was amid a 
violent drifting of snow, and in a small open sleigh, I sat there, frozen, tired, 
and sleepy, no very enviable fsituation, as my fair and gentle readers will 
allow. My poor steed, who had a cold, coughed and sneezed. The servant 
who drove my sleigh beat his arms across his body to warm himself; the 
storm howled, and the snow driftedabout us. I closed my eyes and waited, 
as I have often done in snow-storms, within as well as out of the house ; 
and this I have always found the best way, if one cannot escape such evils. 
At last I heard the slow steps on the crackling snow. The officer approached 
with his lantern. He had a red nose, and appeared unhappy. I held a 
gold piece in my hand, and was desirous of transferring it unperceived into 
his, that I might secure for myself a quiet and an undisturbed ride. He 
drew his hand back. “It is not necessary,” said he, dryly, but politely. 
**T will not give you much inconvenience,” continued he, while he began 
to examine my carpet bag, and look over my packages. I found myself 
compelled, not without vexation, to alight. Out of humour, and with some 
malicious pleasure, 1 put my money back into my reticule, and thought,— 
‘Well well, he is too proud to take anything for his trouble.” 


The red-nosed custom-house officer soon gains upon Miss Beata 
by his forbearing conduct, and upon the reader, seeing that he is a 
poor man with four children. She is on her way to the H—-- 
family, to perform the duties of bridesmaid to her friend Emily, who 
is mightily perplexed about the concerns and the uncertainties of the 
married state, requiring all the common-sense views of the worldly- 
wise assistant to moderate her undue anxieties relative to the future. 
The family indicated by the initial letter contains several perfect ori- 
ginals, among whom we may mention the master, a worthy compa- 
nion for Dominie Samson, who is drawn to the life. We must give 
a passage in which he figures as well as the remarkably timid bride, 


together with several other characters that are indicated by extremely 
delicate touches. 


Some one now came in, and said the stairs and entry were full of people 
who wished to see the bride. A new trial for the timid Emily. She stood 
up, but quickly sat down again, and grew pale. ‘‘Cologne water, Culogne 
water!” cried Julia to me; ‘she looks pale, she is fainting.” ‘* Water!” 
cried the Colonel in a thundering tone. The tutor seized up the teakettle, 
and rushed forward. Ido not know whether it was this sight, or the 
reaction of her spirits, but it had the effect of restoring Emily from her 
weakness; she arose quickly, and accompanied by. her sisters went out, 
while she threw a glance of uneasiness and discontent towards Algernon, 
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who. stood immovable at some distance, and looked at her with an unusual, 
almost severe earnestness. “Are you mad?” cried Uncle P., in a half 
whisper, as he pulled the arm of the master, who was still standing there, his 
eyes wandering, and the tea-kettle in his hand. The master in alarm turned 
hastily round, and knocked down the little Thickeys like two pins thrown 
over by the ball. The kittle slipped in his hand, burnt his fingers, and he 
let it fall, with a cry of pain, upon the unfortunate boys, over whose immov- 
able bodies a cloud of steam arose. If the moon had fallen, greater con 
fusion could not have been enacted, than was at the first moment produced 
by this catastrophe of the kettle. Axel and Claes made no noise, and their 
mother began to fear it was allover withthem. But after Algernon and the 
Colonel had raised them up and shaken them, it was apparent they were all 
alive. They had been so surprised and frightened, that in the first moment 
they could neither move norspeak. Fortunately, the hot water which was 
spilled upon them mostly came upon their clothes, and it was beside pretty 
well cooled, as tea had been over for half an hour. Only one spot on Axel’s 
forehead, and one on the left hand of Claes, required treatment. The 
master was in despair, the children cried, they were carried to bed, and I 
promised as soon as I had time, tocome andsee them. The amiable disposi- 
tion of Madame H., which would never allow her quietly tosee a troubled 
face, led her to console the master. She succeeding in so doing by making 
him observe with what real Spartan sprit the boys had received the first 
shock, and by declaring that she considered it a decided proof of the 
excellent education he was giving them. ‘The master was very happy, and 
grew quite excited, and said while he drew himself up, that he hoped to 
make real Spartans out of the lady’s promising boys. The lady hoped 
this newly invented shower-bath of hot water might not be tried again, 
but she kept her hopes to herself. Meantime the exhibition of the bride 
had ended; and Emily, exhausted, had left the room, where according 
to the old and singular Swedish custom, it had been necessary for her 
to show herself to a multitude of curious and indifferent people. 


Our readers must refer to the book itself for an account of how 
the married people behaved and fared after the wedding. They may 
believe us when we say that there is no lack of action and incident 
in the story, nor of those vivid and life-giving strokes of poetic truth 
which instruct while they delight and amuse. One cannot foresee 
the time when Miss Bremer’s pages can become wearisome, even 
although her tales be constructed upon no critically correct plan, or 
according to any model that has been followed by the most famous 
English novelists. 

“The Young Student; or Ralph and Victor,” by Madame Guizot, 
derives a special interest from the circumstance of the gifted writer 
having been the wife of the present Prime Minister of France. We 
find it stated in the Literary Gazette that their union resulted from 
a kinship and congeniality of tastes and studies in the realms of 
literature; for that when he filled the position of editor of a journal 
she contributed some papers which were so excellent as to attract his 
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particular attention, and lead to a personal aequaintance and intimate 
friendship that terminated in wedlock. The Young Student, however, 
is a tale that stands in no need of any adventitious circumstance of 
birth, rank, or political influence to lend it celebrity; for it is a pro- 
duction of sterling merit, being altogether independent for its at- 
tractions of fustian sentiment and gorgeous colouring. It is a sim- 
ple, pleasant, and graceful moral work, and doubly deserving of an 
English dress, inasmuch as it gives us life somewhat removed from 
what is conventional in England, and sketches that are suggestive for 
the young that are amongst us. How different from the mass of pueri- 
lities and impurities with which the French press of fiction teems; 
and it would appear from notices in the preface, that it has been long 
appreciated in the country of its birth, the French Academy having 
crowned it with its high praise, pronouncing it the work most con- 
ducive to morals that had appeared during the year of its pub- 
lication. 

The lesson taught is the importance of self-control and of obe- 
dience in the young, and also of the evil fruits resulting from parental 
sternness and exaction. Ralph de Foligny is the hero, who, after 
running away, is subjected to © great ee of adventures, which 
introduce the reader to many characters and striking scenes, all il- 
lustrative of France and of the French as well as of human nature. 
We like the book the better that it carries us beyond the soil of 
Britain, which is so much trodden by our lady and gentlemen 
novelists. 

It is the novelty of the French sketches that will perhaps mainly 
help to give the book popularity in this country, although we must 
not overlook the fact that the colouring and current of the story 
furnish a model of minute and accurate delineation. Its aim is ex- 
cellent and its execution adequate. Feminine yet terse and touching 
are its situations and portraitures. A firm and yet a delicate hand 
has managed the whole, being worthily named in junction with Mar- 
montel’s tales. And Mr. Jackson has done justice to it in his trans- 
lation, albeit abridging where he deemed it probable that English 
tastes would not relish more didactic particularity. 

It is not easy in a work of this juvenile kind to pick out passages 
that will manifestly support any general opinion which may be pro- 
nounced concerning it. The merit of the book lies too much in 
nice details and dovetailed adventure or sentiment to be briefly re- 
presented by extract. In these circumstances we have thought it 
proper to give specimens that shall indicate the prevailing style of the 
writer, rather than to convey a notion of the incidents or the charac- 
ters that are crowded into the volume, which in its English garb is 
one of the most elegant that we have opened for along time. Ac- 
cordingly we dip first at the very opening, and next at the closing. 
Each of the twenty-eight chapters has a title, the first being named 
The Storm, and commencing thus :— 
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The weather was hot and sultry and thé distant thunder announced a 
coming storm. M. de Foligny, seated on a bench which had been placed 
for him under a tree, at a little distance from his park, turned up the earth 
with the end of his cane, with a feeling of impatience, which rendered his 
aspect more than ordinarily severe. Near him sat his daughter Clementina, 
who timidly turned her eyes, first towards her father, and then towards the 
open country, apparently tormented by an anxiety which she did not dare to 
manifest. On asudden she rose up, and ran towards two men, whom she 
saw in the distance, regarded them for some time as they drew nearer, and 
then sorrow fully returned to her seat, saying in a low tone, ‘“‘ It is not they!” 
A bitter smile of discontent depicted itself on the face of M. de Foligny, 
and Clementina cast her eyes down without even daring to look around 


her. That moment, a loud clap of thunder was heard. ‘ Alas!” said 


Clementina, joining her hands, “ what, if it should rain! Father,” added 
she energetically, ‘‘try to support yourself by leaning on me; I assure you 
I shall be able to bear it till we reach the gate of the park.” 

“‘T fear your will exceeds your ability,” said her father witha smile. He 
attempted, however, to rise up, leaning upon his daughter’s shoulder, but 
the change in the weather had brought on a renewed attack of the gout. 
On attempting to put his foot to the ground, the violence of the pain made 
him involuntarily press Clementina’s shoulder in such a manner as to cause 
her to shrink. M. de Foligny perceived it, and seemed pained at having 
made the attempt. Clementina regarded him with a look which she meant 
to be cheerful, but the transient smile was dispelled by grief and anxiety. 
M. de Foligny resumed his seat, observing that it was impossible. He kissed 
his daughter’s forehead and then remained motionless, which was always the 
case when he was much excited. 


Such is the unaffected and simple style in which the instructive 
narrative begins. We next copy dut from The Return those para- 


eraphs : 


Tranquillity was at length restored; the pleasure of being together sus- 
pended all the remembrances which might have disturbed it. The weather 
was beautiful, and the gardens agreeable. The day was charmingly spent : 
M. de Foligny left his children to do the honours, and participated, as much 
as his health permitted, in the general pleasure. 

In the evening, after the departure of the strangers, Ralph’s adventures, 
and those of Victor and Agustine, furnished that food for conversation 
which is sometimes wanting between persons of different ages, and which 
is the sweetest bond of a well-sustained friendship. Ralph, from what he 
had seen, felt, and thought, had become able to converse with his father, 
whose affectionate kindness was exerted to make him feel at ease, and whose 
manners, a little grave, only made more apparent the consideration he ex~ 
emplified towards his son. 

Ralph, who was thought too far advanced to be continued longer in the 
second class, had spent the month of January in the study of rhetoric. At 
the end of the academical year, he learnt, with joy, that he was to finish his 
education at Paris, where M. de Foligny intended some time in perfecting 
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Clementina’s talents. Henry was sent for thither by his father, who, having 
entered the regiment of the guards, was the more certain of never removing 
far from it. 

After residing in Paris two years, during which period Ralph exerted his 
natural ardour and the strength of mind requisite to fit bim for resuming, 
in a distinguished manner, the career he intended to follow; he passed his 
examinations in a brilliant manner at the Polytechnic school, which he 
wished to leave as officer of the engineers. Before entering it, he had spent 
some days at Foligny, whither his father had returned six months before, 
and felt so happy in the society which often surrounded him, that there is 
reason to believe it contributed, as much as the regimen prescribed him at 
Paris, to the very sensible improvement he felt in his health. Ralph was 
treated at his father’s, and in the circle of his friends, as a man of some im- 
portance in society. ‘The confidence M. de Foligny reposed in him was not 
merely that of a father at ease respecting his son’s conduct, but that ofa 
friend, who loves to communicate with his friend and discuss his opinions 
with him. One evening, the subject of education was brought forward by 
M. de Foligny. Ralph was silent, because he felt that his objections were 
too much opposed to the system which his father had pursued in his case ; 
and after a pause of a few moments, M. de Foligny added, “It is possible, 
my son, that I may have been mistaken with respect to some things in your 
education.” 

‘* How so, father?” replied Ralph with a smile; ‘‘ have I been ill brought 
up?” and then he added, “‘ you are, perhaps, not satisfied with me ?” 

M. de Foligny was affected by this answer from his son; he reached him 
his hand, and said in a faltering voice, ‘I am satisfied, Ralph. My _chil- 
dren,” continued he, ‘I am happier now than I have ever been, or than I 
expected to be during my life, and I am so through you.” His children 
bowed upon his hands, which they affectionately kissed; and he blessed 
them in his heart. 

Henry was present; he had accompanied Ralph to Foligny. He re- 
garded them with emotion. Immediately afterwards, Ralph, turning to- 
wards him, struck him gaily on the shoulder to rouse him from his reverie, 
and said to him, ‘‘ we are happy here, are we not Terville?” 

M. de Foligny smiled; Henry blushed; Clementina also blushed a little ; 
for she had heard it said, or guessed, or imagined, during her stay at Paris, 
that the connection which was established between Henry’s family and hers 
might probably one day lead to something more intimate betwixt her and 
the young man, who was the gentlest and most amiable she had yet met 
with. 

During the journey, Ralph went to Grandval to visit the worthy Abbé. 
He had written to him on his return to the academy to tell him that, whilst 
deeply regretting his conduct, he had not ceased for a moment to feel to- 
wards him the most profound respect, and had received a reply full of exhor- 
tations and wise advice. The Abbé was delighted to see Ralph again so 
much improved, and congratulated himself on the interest he had taken in 
him. The marchioness was not at the Hall, which the Abbé mentioned 
with a smile to Ralph, who was glad of it, since he was afraid to present 
himself before her, until the somewhat ludicrous personage, who had taken 
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advantage of her prejudices in the affair, was banished in a greater degree 
from her memory. 


M. Leblanc, yielding to Victor’s pressing solicitations, made a little tour 
to pay him a visit, exactly at the time when Ralph was at Foligny. Ralph 
saw him again with that pleasure, which is felt on meeting those who have 
merited our esteem. ‘‘I told you that you were worth more than you 
thought,” was M. Leblanc’s salutation; and he added, ‘‘my dear friend, 
not to think of what we are worth, and to be ignorant of what we are able 
to accomplish, is almost always the cause of a man’s losing himself.” 


‘Lord Dacre of Gilsland” is a historical romance of the days of 
Queen Bess, dealing in those conspiracies to which the persecution of 
the Roman Catholics and the imprisonment of Mary of Scotland 
gave birth. It would be of no sort of service to sketch the outline 
of the tale. A number of real as well as fictitious personages and 
events are brought forward, but not uniformly with a strict regard 
to chronological order. Elizabeth stands boldly out and in all her 
remarkable dimensions and aspects. Burleigh and Walsingham, 
Leicester and others are cleverly drawn ; oe a lively notion is ob- 
tained of the costume and outside manners of the age. Adventure 
upon adventure presses, but rather in the way of description than 
dramatic action. The heroines are Gertrude Harding and Lucy 
Fenton. Gertrude is the daughter of a Catholic, and is connected 
with the hero, Lord Dacre, both in love and politics. The execu- 
tion of the whole is better than the plot and plan. Many of the 
scenes have great power, testifying that the author may produce an 
important romance. Seldom have we met with a more startling and 
vigorous passage than that of the death-bed scene of the Virgin 
Queen, especially when one contrasts her prostrate condition with 
her majestic bearing before her council, the Cecils and others 
of established fame. We cite the powerful passage to which parti- 
cular reference has been made, being awe-striking in the extreme. 


The Queen lay in her bed; she had ordered her attendants not to draw 
the curtains over her windows, and she watched the leafless trees waving to 
and fro before them, and the ruddy flame of her fire, dancing upon the 
tapestry. Elizabeth had sunk into that partial torpor in which, though the 
mind has not altogether yielded to the influence of sleep, the memories, the 
visions that pass over it, have the indistinctness of a dream. A long train 
of shadows flitted before the mental eye of Elizabeth: there was the fair 
face of Gertrude Harding, and another face as fair; the features too of the 
ill-fated Essex rose to blight her in her sleep; but ever were those female 
faces present, even when the others had passed away. Suddenly Elizabeth 
started up—she was wide awake, but an unutterable horror had seized upon 
her soul—-anything to escape from that bed! and when her dismal shriek 
had summoned her attendants to her apartment, they found her standing in 
her night-dress on the floor, her hands clenched, her eyes fixed as in a con- 
vulsion, and specks of foam upon her parted lips. It was a frightful specta- 
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cle, the strongly marked but withered features and stony blue eyes of the 
miserable Queen. : 

But what needs it to prolong the description of scenes so horrible; the 
struggle of a soul which had used its greatness to destroy; and which, 
summoned to quit the world it had too much loved, shrunk from the con- 
templation of its past career. 

No entreaties could prevail upon the wretched Queen to return to her 
bed: she raved, screamed, and wept at the proposal. Cushions were brought 
and upon them she was extended ; bitterly bemoaning her miserable fate, 
and refusing all refreshment and consolation. 

Who does not know that for ten days the unhappy Queen thus remained, 
still refusing to enter her bed. The Bishops, and the Lords of the Council 
alike in vain entreated her to alter this resolution. To Lucy Willoughton. 
whom she still detained in attendance, she expressed strong indignation 
against Secretary Cecil, the son of her old favourite Burleigh. 

“ He telleth the people, Mistress Willoughton,” said Elizabeth, ‘“ that I 
am mad: but I am not mad; oh, would to God that I were !”’ 

“Gracious madam, be comforted !’’ said Lucy, who was moved by the 
pitiable condition of the Queen. 

“* Do not thou mock me, fair dame, with such empty words,” replied Eliz- 
abeth: ‘‘ had thy poor eousin seen me thus, she had known me better than 
to talk of comfort. Alas, alas, why does her face still pursue me? God 
knows how bitterly I mourned her fate: but it cometh, it cometh for ever, 
and still accompanied by another, which my soul sickeneth to behold.” 

While Elizabeth spoke, entered Sir Robert Cecil, with the Lord Admiral, 
a relation of the Queen: they came to entreat that she would suffer herself 
to be conveyed to bed. 

Elizabeth looked round, shuddering at her costly couch. ‘* Oh, never, 
never !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Cecil, if thou hadst seen there what I have 
seen, thou wouldst not drive thy mistress to that couch of horrors !”” 

** What has your Grace there beheld?” said Cecil! ‘‘ have you seen the 
dwellers of another world ?” 

“* Nay!” answered Elizabeth, “ assuredly that is an idle question, and be- 
neath our notice.” 

**In sooth your Grace must retire to bed,” persisted Cecil, ‘‘if it be but 
to satisfy the affection of your people !”’ 

At these words, the embers of an almost extinguished fire again blazed in 
the heart of Elizabeth, and lighted up her worn features with something of 
the dignity of old: she raised herself on her cushions. 

“Must!” she exclaimed ; is must a word to be addressed to princes? 
Little man, little man, thy father, if he had been alive, durst not have used 
that word. But, alas! alas!” continued the Queen, wringing her hand, and 
speaking in a tone of deep dejection, “‘ thou art grown presumptuous, be- 
cause thou knowest that I shall die!” 

**Good madam, be comforted,” said the Lord Admiral, again approaching 
the Queen. 

She again raised herself with Lucy’s assistance, and, grasping him by the 
hand, she looked piteously in his face ; then bursting into tears, she ex- 
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claimed—“ My Lord, my Lord, I am tied with an iron collar about my neck; 
1 am tied fast, and the case is altered with me !” 
From this time the Queen gradually sunk, falling into a lethargy which 
released her from those mental torments which it had wrung the compas- 
sionate heart of Lucy to behold: during this lethargy she was placed in her 
bed. As her end was now evidently fast approaching, the Lerd Keeper, the 
Admiral, and the Secretary Cecil, were deputed by the Council to learn 
Elizabeth’s will with regard to her successor. Lucy Willoughton, whom the 
Queen during her intervals of consciousness had commanded to remain near 
her, stood by the side ofthe royal couch. The Queen took no notice when 
the Kings of Scotland and France were mentioned by those lords; then 
they spoke of the heir of the house of Suffolk, the Lord Beauchamp, the son 
of Lady Catherine Grey and the Earl of Hertford, to whom Elizabeth had 
always borne astrong antipathy. At thisname she started, and the dulness 
of death seemed to vanish for a moment from her wild blue eyes; while she 
fiercely exclaimed—‘I will have no rascal’s son in my seat ; none but a king 


shall sit upon the throne of Elizabeth! and who should that be but our 
cousin, the King of Scots ?” 


She never spoke again. 


Elizabeth M. Stewart isnot a name which is familiar to us; but 
she promises by her present performance to take a foremost rank, 


should she persevere, among the lady romancers of our time. She 
is deserving of warm encourageinent. 


eee tt 








Art. 1X,—Religion in the United States of America. By the 
Rev. Rospert Barrp. Duncan & Malcolm. 


Mr. Barrp is a minister of the American Presbyterian Church, but 
has visited Europe “for the prosecution of certain religious and 
philanthropic objects, and in this pursuit he has been employed 
during the seven years that have just elapsed,” dating his Preface, 
Geneva, September, 1843. He has had occasion, he tells us, “ in 
the course of that period, to visit repeatedly almost every country 
on the Continent, and has been led, also, to spend some time, more 
than once, in England and in Scotland, from the latter of which two 
countries his forefathers were compelled by persecution to emigrate 
two hundred years ago.” The stout volume which he has produced 
is worthy of his prime object, of his position as a minister of the 
gospel, and as a descendant of fathers whom we must rank along 
with the Pilgrim Fathers who sowed so much good seed in a new 
and limitless country.- It is a work of great comprehensiveness, and 
stamped throughout with the most evident proofs cf a luminous 
philosophy and catholic charity. It is, so far as we know, the com- 
pletest and most satisfactory book that has yet been published, 
telative not only to the history of the different religious bodies in 
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the United States,—of their spirit, efforts, condition, and prospects, 
but of the growth of power and civilization in that immense expanse 
of the New World. It is not necessary to subscribe to every opinion 
or sentiment entertained and urged by the cosmopolitan author, in 
order to arrive at the decided judgment we have pronounced about 
his work. But even when the reader may be inclined to differ from 
him he will respect his candour and firmness, his liberality and intel- 
ligence, and accept the book as a real authority, being produced 
by one who has not merely enjoyed peculiar advantages for selecting 
his materials, but who has exercised the largest share of mind and 
heart for the examination of all the circumstances belonging to his 
mighty theme. 

The title in full of the volume gives promise of “an Account of 
the Origin, Progress, Relations to the State and Present Condition 
of the Evangelical Churches in the United States,—with Notices of 
Unevangelical Denominations.” The sensible and modest Preface 
furnishes somewhat more in detail the heads of the several divisions 
of the work, which we copy out. These are the eight parts :— 


The first dedicated to preliminary remarks intended to throw light on 
various points, so that readers the least conversant witfAmerican history and 
society may, without difficulty, understand what follows. * * * ‘The second 
book treats of the early colonization of the country now forming the territory 
of the United States; the religious character of the first European colonists 
—their religious institutions—and the state of the churches when the re- 
volution took place by which the colonies became independent of the mother- 
country. The third treats of the changes involved and consequent upon 
that event—the influence of those changes—the character of the civil 
government of the States—and the relations subsisting between those govern- 
ments and the churches. The fourth exhibits the operations of the volun- 
tary system in the United States, and the extent of its influence there, 
The fifth treats of the discipline of the churches, the character of American 
preaching—and the subject of revivals. ‘The sixth is occupied with brief 
notices of the evangelical churches in the United States—their ecclesiastical 
polity and discipline—the doetrines peculiar to each—their history and 
prospects. The seventh treats in like manner of the unevangelical sects. 
The eighth shows what the churches are doing in the way of sending the 
Gospel to other lands. 


It hence appears that the scope of Mr. Baird’s volume reaches 
much farther, and embraces a great deal more, than the merely reli- 
gious history and condition of the United States, In fact it developes 
in a clear and consecutive manner the causes that have operated to 
the creation and prevalence of those democratical principles and that 
voluntaryism in matters of ecclesiasticul government which now distin- 
guish the youthful country; or, in other words, the whole course 
of social, moral, and intellectual enlargement and amelioration to 
which it has been subjected, or of which it has been the instrument. 
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What a noble example and chapter of history does the Anglo-Saxon 
race supply us with in its settlement, perseverance, and manly pro- 
gress in the wilds of America; and how deeply and lastingly must the 
latest and the coming might and magnitude of the States be held to 
be indebted to the stern virtues of the British Puritan emigrants! 
Just think of the conquests they at first achieved in spite of the 
most formidable obstacles, and of the process that is still going 
forward in the back settlements and on the frontier. We cite the 
picture of a single adventurer, which may stand for thousands that 
are annually bending their eyes and steps to the Far West. 


Afman removes to the west, he purchases a piece of ground, builds a house 
and devotes himself to the clearing and tillage of his forest acres. Ere 
long he has rescued a farm from the wilderness, and has reared a family upon 
it. He then divides his land among his sons, if there be enough for a farm 
to each of them; if not, each receives money enough to buy one, as he 
comes of age. Some may settle on lands bestowed on them by their father ; 
others, preferring a change, may dispose of their portion and proceed, most 
commonly unmarried, to “the frontier country” as it is called, that is, to 
those parts of the west where the public lands are not yet sold. There 
he chooses out as much as he can conveniently pay for, receiving a title to 
it from the district land office, and proceeds to make for himself a home. 
This is likely to be in the spring. Having selected a spot for his dwell- 
ing generally near some spring or where water may be had by digging 
a well, he goes round and makes the acquaintance of his neighbours, re- 
siding within the distance, it may be, of several miles. A day is fixed for 
building him a house, upon which those neighbours come and render him 
such efficient help, that in a single day he will find a log-house constructed, 
and perhaps covered with clap-boards, and having apertures cut out for the — 
doors, windows, and chimney. He makes his floor at once of rough boards 
riven from the abundant timber of the surrounding forest, constructs his 
doors and erects achimney, Occupying himself, while interrupted in out- 
door work by rainy weather, in completing his house, he finds it in a few weeks 
tolerably comfortable, and during fair weather he clears the underwood from 
some ten or twelve acre, kills the large trees by notching them round so as 
to arrest the rise of the sap, and sows the ground with Indian corn, or 
maize as it is called in Europe. He can easily make, buy, or hire a plough, 
a harrow, and a hoe or two. If he finds time he surrounds his field with a 
fence of stakes. At length, after prolonging his stay until his crop is be- 
yond the risk of serious injury from squirrels and birds, or from the growth 
of weeds, he shuts up his house, commits it to the care of some neighbour, 
living perhaps one or two miles off, and returns to his paternal home, which 
may be from fifty to three hundred miles distant from his new settlement. 
There he stays till the month of September, then marries, and with his 
young wife, a waggon and pair of horses to carry their effects, a few cattle or 
sheep, or none, according to circumstances, sets out to settle for life in the 
wilderness. On arriving at his farm, he sows wheat or rye among his stand- 
ing Indian corn, then gathers in this last, and prepares for winter. His 
wife shares all the caras incident to this humble beginning. Accustomed to 
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every kind of household work, she strives by the diligence of her fingers to 
avoid the necessity of going to the merchant who has opened his store at 
some village among the trees, perhaps some miles off, and there laying out 
the little money they may have left. With economy and health they 
gradually become prosperous. The primitive log-house gives place to a far 
better mansion, constructed of hewn logs, or of boards, or of brick or stone. 
Extensive and well-fenced fields spread around, ample barns stored with 
grain, stalls filled with horses and cattle, flocks of sheep and herds of hogs 
all attest the increasing wealth of the owners. Their children grow up, per- 
haps to pursue the same course, or as their inclinations may lead, to choose 
some other occupation, or enter one of the learned professions. 


Now, conceive of a settlement having this infantile origin, in the 
forest, say in the northern part of Indiana, and of its appearance and 
condition some three or four years after, when a considerable number 
of emigrants have established themselves within a mile or two of 


each other. This is Mr. Baird’s sketch of the growth that may have 
taken place: 


Each clears away by degrees a part of the surrounding forest, and fences 
in his new fields where the deadened trees still stand very thick. By little 
and little the country shows signs of occupation by civilised men. In the 
centre of the settlement a little village begins to form around a tavern and 
a blacksmith’s shop. A carpenter places himself there as a convenient centre. 
So do the tailor, the shoemaker, the waggon-maker, and the hatter. Noris 
the son of Aesculapius wanting; perhaps he is most of all needed; and it 
will be well iftwo or three of his brethren do not soon join him. The 
merchant of course opens his magazine there. And if there be any pros- 
pect of the rising city, though the deadened trees stand quite in the vicinity 
of the streets, becoming the seat of justice for a new county, there will soon 
be half a dozen young expounders of the law, to increase the population, 
and offer their services to those who have suffered or committed some in- 
justice. Things will hardly have reached this point before some one amid 
this heterogeneous population, come from different points of the older States, 
intermixed with wanderers from Europe,—lIrish, Scotch or German,-—pro- 
poses that they should think of having a church, or at least, some place of 
worship. It is ten chances to one if there be nut one or more pious women, 
or some pious man with his family, who sigh for the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary as once enjoyed by them in the distant east. What is to be done? 
Some one proposes that they should build a good large school-house, which 
may serve also for holding religious meetings, and this is scarcely sooner 
proposed than accomplished. Though possibly made of mere logs and very 
plain, it will answer the purpose for a few years. Being intended for the 
meetings of all denominations of Christians, and open to all persons who 
may be passing, word is sent to the nearest in the neigbourlhood. Ere lon 
some Baptist preacher in passing preaches in the evening, and is followed by 
a Presbyterian and a Methodist. By and bye the last of these arranges his 
circuit labours so as to preach there once in the fortnight, and then the min- 
ister of some Presbyterian congregation, ten or fifteen miles off, agrees to 
come and preach once a month. eanwhile, from the increase of the in- 
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habitants, the congregations, on the Sabbath particularly, become too large 
for the school-house. A church is then built of framed beams and boards, 
forming no mean ornament to the village, and capable of accommodating 
some 200 or 300 people. Erected for the public good, it is used by all the 
sects in the place, and yy others besides. For were a Swedenborgian 
minister to come and have notice given that he would preach, he might be 
sure of finding a congregation, though as the sect is small in America, and 
by many hardly so muchas heard of, ‘he might not have a single hearer that 
assented to his views. But it will not be long before the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, or Baptists feel that they must have a minister on whose services 
they can count with more certainty, and hence a church also for themselves. 
And, at last, the house, which was a joint-stock affair at first, falls into the 
hands of some one of the denominations, and is abandoned by the others, who 
have mostly provided each one for itself. Orit may remain for the occasional 
service of some passing Roman Catholic priest, or Universalist preacher. 


One cannot figure to himself a stronger illustration of the growth 
of population in the frontier settlements, or of the unreasonableness 
of subjecting such a community at once to the restrictions and exclu 
siveness which obtain in an old established country, where society is 
in a state of comparative uniformity, than is afforded by the use and 
the multiplication of houses for divine worship. For example, we 
have this concerning the town of Montgomery in Alabama: 


When in the State of Alabama, in February, 1831, I visited the town of 
Montgomery, in company with a'worthy Baptist minister, in the course of an 
extensive tour through the western States, in behalf of one of our be- 
nevolent societies. It was then hardly more than a large village, and on the 
night of the second of the two days we spent in it, we preached in a 
large school-house, which, if I remember rightly, was the only place for 
holding religious meetings existing there at the time. We had a good 
congregation, though a circus was *held hard by. Just three years after, 
when repeating the same tour, I spent a Sabbath and one or two days more 
at the same spot, but under amazingly different circumstances. In the 
morning I preached in a Presbyterian church built of frames and covered 
with boards, and every way comfortable, to at least 600 persons. The 
church, which reckoned 100 members, had got a young man as pastor, to 
whom they gave a yearly stipend of one thousand dollars. At night I 
preached in a Baptist church, built of brick, but not quite finished, which 
could hold 300 persons at least. Besides these there were one Methodist 
Episcopal and one Protestant Methodist church, each, in so far as I can 
recollect, as large as the Baptist church. Then there was an Episcopal 
church, not less in size, though probably with a smaller congregation, than 
the Baptitschurch. And withal there wasa Roman Catholic church, though 
not a large one, I believe. All this after an interval of only three years. 
Eventful years they had been. 


Our author, in the course of his early chapters, notices the fact of 
the variety of sources whence the civilization of America is derived, 
thus accounting for the want of national character that has been 
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alleged against the country. He at the same time maintains, that 
never has there been witnessed so rapid a blending of people from 
different countries and speaking different languages, as there may be 
seen in the United States. Still he is forced to admit that in respect 
of the Voluntary system in religion, which he so much applauds, 
there are special obstacles to its thorough working, one of which 
necessarily arises from the vast emigration from foreign lands. But 
we rather stop for a moment to observe, that he attributes to Slavery 
very special interruptions to the proper development of the principle 
he advocates, one of the difficulties to be encountered arising ‘‘ from 
the reluctance of slaves to worship in the same congregation with 
their masters,” an embarrassment and a repugnance which he does 
not think that he has exaggerated. Now, we do not question the 
existence of this reluctance on the part of the African race, but 
could have wished that Mr. Baird had given equal prominence to 
the fact, that the Whites have, by a long coursg and a steady per- 
severance of exclusion of the coloured people, even in the non-slave- 
holding states, extending to schools and church-pews, displayed a 
repugnance far more unreasonable and unchristian than that of the 
poor creatures in bondage, and held in ignorance or apathy. How- 
ever, we pass on to mention that Mr. Baird's representations of 
religion, both during the Colonial era and also that of the earlier 
period of the National, are minute and striking, conducting him to 
avery strong testimony relative to the dissolution of church and 
state union. He travels from one portion and territory of the country 
to the others, marking the dates and the effects of the change, from 
the times of its occurrence to its latter fruits. Thus, we have the 
following particulars: 


In North and South Carolina, and in New York, though the disestablish- 
ment of the Episcopal churches, produced, asin other cases a kind of syncope 
for atime—from this they ere long recovered, and their prosperity is now in- 
comparably greater than it ever was when they were supported by the state. 
That in the State of New York may be said to have entered on its present 
career of extraordinary prosperity, with the election and consecration of the 
late Rev. Dr. John Henry Hobart, as bishop of the diocese ; previous to 
which its churches and ministers were few in number compared with the 
present time. Seldom hasa church owed more to the energy and persever- 
ance of one man. 

But in no part of the United States was the proposal to disestablish the 
church received with more serious apprehension than in New England. 
The language in which the celebrated Dr. Dwight, president of Yale College, 
and author of a very valuabie system of theology, as well as other distin- 
guished men of this State, deprecated the measure, is still extant in pamph- 
lets and in journals, and these have often been quoted in England by the 
friends, in opposition to the opponents of the church establishment there. 
But it ought to be known that not asingle survivor at this day, of all who 
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once wrote against the separation of church and state in Connecticut, has 
not long since seen that he was mistaken, and has not now found to bea 
blessing what he once regarded as a calamity, and had not Dr. Dwight died 
just as thechange came into operation, no doubt, he too would have changed 
his opinion. Twenty-five years have now elapsed since that time, and 
although I have been much in Connecticut during the last fifteen years, 
know many of the clergy, and have conversed much with them on the sub- 
ject, out of the 200 or 300 once established ministers of that State, I am not 
aware of there being more than one Congregational minister in the State 
who would like to see the union of church and state restored in it. Indeed, 
the exception referred to, is probably the only one in the United States 
among the Protestant ministers at least. * * * Throughout the whole of 
the United States, truth stands on its own inimitable vantage ground. So 
far as the civil power is concerned, there is not the slightest interference 
with the rights of conscience or with the religious worship of any one. 
Religious liberty, fettered by no state enactment, is as perfect as it can be. 
Nor is any sect or denomination of Christians favoured more than another. 


Mr. Baird does not admit, tnat although the constitution of the 
Union declares that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
the general government therefore can do nothing whatever for the 
promotion of religion. However, according to his showing, this 
encouragement is lent only in an indirect fashion; religion in his 
country relying only, under God, “‘upon the efforts of its friends, 
acting from their own free will, influenced by that variety of consi- 
derations which are ordinarily comprehended under the title of a 
desire to do good.” At very considerable length, and through the 
aid of a number of statistical calculations, he procceds to argue that 
this voluntary instrumentality presents a mighty engine, not merely 
for the promotion of the knowledge of the gospel from one end of 
the country to the other, and throughout its eighteen millions of 
souls, but that it meets and supplies the increasing demands of a 
population, augmenting in a ratio to which the history of the world 
furnishes no parallel; nay, that the voluntary principle supplies and 
sustains energies which have set on foot a mighty sweep of missionary 
labour for the religious instruction of multitudes who dwell on the 
outskirts of civilization. But passing at present from this view of 
the free-will system, we proceed to cite important information with 
regard to the character of American preaching. 

This, he says, varies exceedingly in the United States, both in 
manner and substance, but most in manner; while much of this dif- 
ference arises from the circumstance of the preacher having or having 
not received a regular and college education in the classics, in natural 
and moral science, and in theology. The passage which we quote 
refers especially to Methodist ministers and the academically-trained 
clergy of the evangelical churches. 
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Those of the clergy of the evangelical churches in the United States, who 
have passed through a regular classical and theological course of education, 
and who in point of numbers may be estimated at about 7000, taken as a 
whole, would be pronounced less animated than the most celebrated preachers 
in Great Britian and Ireland, France and Germany, and I may add Den- 
mark and Sweden. Nota few of them, however, are not wanting in fervour, 
and even fire in their delivery. But this is not the case with those of our 
ministers who have had a less complete education, and have been very 
differently trained. Our methodist ministers have a certain course of reading 
prescribed to them for the four probationary years preceding their being 
ordained elders or presbyters. During that time they have their circuit 
labours to perform; what they learn is put to instant use, and incorporated 
as it were with their very being. Now, this preparatory course has no 
tendency to keep down the eagerness for energetic preaching, so much felt 
by men who regard themselves as called by God to preach his gospel, but 
which is so much restrained by the precise knowledge and artificial rules of 
eloquence taught in colleges. Besides, as they generally preach to moder- 
ate assemblages, and these mainly composed of the poorer and simpler 
classes, they are far less apt to feel embarrassed than youths, who having 
first spent several years at a College, and then several more at a theological 
seminary, have acquired so nice a taste, and have become so nervously 
sensible to the slightest deviation from the strict rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, that they almost,dread to speak at all lest they should offend against 
either. But the grand advantage possessed by the Methodist itinerant 
preacher, and one which, if he has any talent at all, he cannot fail to profit 
by, is, that he may preach in many or all of the eight, ten, or more places in 
his circuit, the discourse with which he sets out, and which he has been 
preparing during the rest afforded him while his colleague has been going 
his rounds. This frequent repetition of the same sermon is an inestimable 
means of improvement. Each repetition admits of some modification, as the 
discourse is not written out for preaching, and enables the preaeher to im- 
prove what seemed faulty, and to supply what seemed deficient in the pre- 
ceding effort. No men, accordingly, with us become readier or more effective 
speakers. Their diction, indeed, may not be so pure as that of men who 
have spent several years in the schools, yet it is surprising with what propri- 
ety most members of them express themselves, while in point of forcible and 
effective delivery they far surpass, upon the whole, preachers who have passed 
through the colleges. 


The next subject to which we invite attention in this informing and 
deeply interesting volume is that of revivals of religion, as these have 
been witnessed in the United States of America. There is a long, 
and, we think, an highly satisfactory chapter on this question, fur- 
nished, Mr. Baird acknowledges, by the Rev. C. A. Goodrich, D.D., 
“who has long been a distinguished professor in Yale College, at 
Newhaven, in Connecticut.” 

Dr. Goodrich commences with stating that the extraordinary sea- 
sons of religious interest alluded to, which have existed in the 
American Churches from a very early period in their history, may 
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in a great measure be traced to the peculiar character and circum- 
stances of the first settlers from Britain in the country. They were 
English Puritans, who accorded a prominence to preaching, and who 
also cherished a strong faith and expectation of special answers to 
prayer. He notices “and describes a number of the ‘awakenings ” 
which have occurred during the period that has been styled the era 
of modern revivals. After a review of these extraordinary move- 
ments, he goes on to inquire, for deep practical purposes, as well as 
for the solution of the phenomena, first, ‘‘ What mode of presenting 
truth in the seasons of religious interest, has been found most effec- 
tual to the conviction and conversion of sinners; and secondly, what 
is there in the fact, that many are awakened at once, and are pressing 
together into the kingdom of God, which is peculiarly adapted 
(under the divine blessing) to secure the result.” But we must refer 
the thoughtful inquirer to the valuable chapter, and the sterling 
volume to which Dr. Goodrich has contributed, for answers to the 
questions ; merely quoting on this subject certain general remarks 
relative to the two traits already mentioned, as being characteristic 
of the early Puritan settlers who took refuge in the wilds of North 
America. He thus delivers himself: 


To see the connexion of these two traits of [character with the spirit of 
revivals, we have only to wonder at the influence they would naturally exert 
at one of the most interesting crises which can ever happen to a minister 
and his church—I mean the commandment of increased thoughtfulness 
among the unconnected part of the congregation. Such seasons exist at 
times, in every place where the gospel is faithfully preached. Some alarm- 
ing providence, some general calamity which weakens for a time the founda- 
tion of worldly things, some impressive sermon, some instances of sudden 
conversion, may strike upon the consciences of considerate members at 
once, and awaken up that latent sense of guilt and danger, which it is im- 
possible for the most thoughtless wholly to suppress. At such a period, 
how has many a pastor felt, both in Europe and America, that if he could 
then enjoy the hearty co-operation and fervent prayers of the whole body of 
his church; if he could draw the impenitent around him in more frequent 
meetings, and hold their minds fixed in the steady and prolonged con- 
templation of divine truth, while the world was shut out from view and the 
seriousness of one might spread by contact till it reached the hearts of 
many ;—how has he felt, that, by the blessing of God, this interest in religion 
might extend throughout the whole congregation; might rise to deep 
anxiety and pungent conviction; that the Holy Spirit might be present to 
renew thehearts of many; and that more might be done for the salvation of 
his people in a few weeks or months, then under ordinary circumstances 
in as many years. And what would this be, if his desires were realised, but 
a revival of religion, an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, as a result of the 
prayers and efforts of the people of God? Now, I need not say how entirely 
the early settlers of New England were prepared, by the traits of character 
‘escribed above, to enter at once on this very 
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preaching were the living principle of their institutions ; special prayer upon 
special emergencies with the confident expectation of direct and specific 
answers; preaching the most plain and pungent, enforcing those peculiar 
doctrines of grace which humble man and exalt God, and whieh have in 
every eye been made powerful to the ‘pulling down of strongholds.” 
There was much also in the state of their infant settlements to favour the 
desired result. They were a world within themselves, cut off by their dis- 
tance and poverty from most of the alluring objects, which seize on the 
breasts of the unconverted in a more advanced state of Society. They were 
all of one faith, there was none among them to question or deny the necessity 
of a work of the Spirit; and the minds of their children were prerared, by 
their early religious training, to bow submissive under the sacred influence. 
In these circumstances, how natural was it to multiply the means of grace 
upon any appearance of increased seriousness ; to press’ with redoubled zeal 
and frequency to the throne of God in prayer; to urge their children and 
dependents with all the fervour of Christian affection, to seize the golden 
opportunity, and make their “calling and election sure ;” to remove, as far 
as possible, every obstacle of business or amusement out of the way; and to 
concentrate the entire interest of their little communities on the one object 
of the soul’s salvation !"How natural thet these labours and prayers should be 
blessed of God; that the truth preached under these circumstances should 
be made ‘like “the fire and the hammer, to break in pieces the flinty 
rock;” that extraordinary effusions of the Holy Spirit should be granted ; 
that there should be an “‘ankering,” as it was then called, or in modern 
language Revival of Religion. 


We return fora moment to attend to the energies which the 
voluntary principle stimulates in the human heart, in regard to pro- 
pagating and enforcing religion on the frontiers and beyond the circle 
of a high civilization. There isa Home Missionary Society which, 
it seems, employed last year, no fewer than 791 missionaries, and at 
an expense of more than one hundred thousand dollars; while even 
the collections made by the missionaries themselves in their scattered 
congregations, for benevolent purposes, reached the sum of nearly 
fifteen thousand dollars. The system pursued by this society and 
others is a stimulating and self-begetting one. 


The plan pursued by this society, and by all the other socities and boards 
established for the promotion of home missions, is never to support a mission- 
ary at its sole charges, if it can be avoided; but to give 100, or 150, or 
200 dollars, rarely more than 100 or 200, to a young and yet feeble church, 
or two congregations near to each other, on condition of their making up the 
deficiency in the missionary’s salary. Thus they are stimulated and en- 
couraged to help tnemselves, and as soon as they can walk alone, if 1 may 
use the expressioii, the society leaves them for others which have been just 
organised, and which need assistance. In this way hundreds of congrega- 
tions have been built up, and hundreds are at this moment emerging from 
the weakness of childhood into the vigour of youth and manhood. Inno 
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case, however, does the society do anything towards the erection of church 
edifices. The people must find these for themselves, and this they willingly 
do. The cheapness of materials in the new settlements, and in the villages 
of the interior, renders it easy to erect such houses as will suffice until the 
flock gathers strength, and can do something more. 


Every one knows that the United States present a remarkable 
array of charitable institutions, and that these are in general excel- 
lent in respect not merely of fundamental principle, but of practical 
superintendence and actual management. How noble must have been 
the designs of the early settlers, and how inestimable the seed that 
they planted, which has bequeathed to the present time, ay, and to a 
period and extent to which imagination cannot set limits, these self- 
sustaining and creative energies for good! 

What better can we cite in proof of this than a statement relative 
to the national education; for without such a provision on an en- 
lightened scale, what hope and what security for any other benevolent 
institution? Says Mr. Baird, and we conclude with the passage,— 


The white population of the United States amounted in 1840 to 14,189,218, 
of which number it has ascertained that 549,693 persons, above twenty 
years of age, could neither read nor write. A large proportion of these must 
have been foreigners,—Irish, Germans, Swiss, and French,—as is evident 
from 13,04i of them being found in the six New England States, where 
education is nearly as universal as can well be imagined. That a native of 
sither sex, in short, above the age of twenty, may be found in Connecticut 
or Massachusetts is not denied; but that there should be 526 such persons 
in the former of these States, and 4448 in the latter, cannot be believed by 
any one who knows the condition of the people there. The greater number 
were not native Americans, and even of those that remained the majority 
were idiots. By the census of 1840, it appears that the number of prima 
and common schools amounted to 47,209, attended by 1,845,245 scholars; 
of whom 468,264 were taught at the public charge, the remainder at that 
of their parents and friends. From this it will be seen that education in 
America depends very much on the voluntary principle; but though pri- 
mary schools were in all parts of the country originated and sustained at 
first, as in most of the States it continues to be, by the people themselves, or 
rather by the friends of education, State after State is beginning to be in- 
duced by the efforts of these friends of education to make a legal provision, 
to a certain extent at least, for the instruction of all who may choose to avail 


themselves of it, for in this they do not see that they violate any rights of 
conscience. 
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Art. X.—The Choral Service of the United Church of England 
and Iretand ; being an enquiry into the Liturgical System.of the 
Cathedral and, Collegiate Foundations of the Angiican Communion. 
By the Rev. Joun Jess, M.A. Parker. 


How far the stir lately created in the Anglican Church by the 
Oxford Divines may have tended to the greater attention to the 
proprieties and external decercjes of public religious service, which 
is manifesting itself in the Establishment, we do not at present 
undertake to inquire. One thing, however, is certain, that an un- 
usual degree of anxiety begins to prevail in many quarters relative 
to these matters, extending not merely to such forms in worship, and 
such a precise regard to ancient observances as seem to many 
Churchmen to be identified with devotion and earnest adoration, but 
to the very architectural features of the houses in which the people 
assemble for sacred instruction, and to have their religious sentiments 
awakened, solemnized, and purified. We find, for example, that a 
number of books and pamphlets have recently issued from the press, 
relative to the music of the church; such as “ The Psalter and 
Canticles, set and pointed to the Gregorian Tunes.” ‘The Art of 
Reading Church Music;” “The National Psalmist;” and many 
others which need not be particularized. Even Mr. Jebb’s volume 
shall not detain us at any considerable length; the present opportu- 
nity being seized chiefly for the purpose of affording some space for 
the views of a decided Churchman on the subject of ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Responding and Chanting,” as he conceives these services 
ought to be conducted and performed by the members of the same 
communion with himself. Still, it is right that the volume named 
at the head of our paper should be warmly recommended, seeing 
that it fully and learnedly enters into every branch of the subject 
indicated by its title; affording interesting information and offering 
valuable hints concerning the constitution, officers, choirs, and choral 
service of the Cathedrals, and many questions connected with the 
several portions of the Liturgical system. But now for the hints 
about Responding and Chanting: 


There exists, in many minds, an unhappy, yet excusable, prejudice against 
chanting, in consequence of the imperfect and undevotional manner of its 
performance, which is but too general, even in cathedrals and colleges. 
Others, who desire its introduction in those portions of our service which 
are to be “said or sung,” at least in the Psalms and Canticles after the Les- 
sons, are deterred by its supposed difficulty. . It is necessary to ascertain in 
what that difficulty consists, in order that it may be overcome; and that 
none, if any, of our congregations may be unable to join in chanting at least 
the Psalms, Hymns and Canticles of our Liturgy, appointed after the Lessons 
of the day. We believe that it will be found easier, with due attention, to 
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attain satisfactory correctness mm chanting, than in the ordinary choral 
Psalmody (say, for instance, in the old 100th tune); and that a method, by 
which expressive and correct chanting would be secured, is necessary for 
he edifying discharge of other duties in our congregational worship. Is 
he ordinary choral Psalmody, adapted to our Metrical Psalms and Hymns, 
ever sung devotionally, or so guarded against faults as to assist devotion, 
unless great pains have been bestowed by the clergyman, as an important 
part of his professional attention, by the organist, or by some competent 
person? If they can effect good choral Psalmody, they can effect correct 
chanting. , 

Our position is this ;—that 7f a@ choir and congregation can, in a proper 
manner, join in reading the responses, they are also prepared to chant the 
said Psalms, Hymns, and Canticles. 

A parochial choir tov generally takes no part in the service, except 
where they suppose their singing duties are called into requisition: and 
if they do soin the early part of the service, they are often silent in the 
latter; and at least leave the Litany to the clerk. In other cases, sometimes 
even in cathedrals, they so take their part in the responses, and even in the 
chanting, as to make one wish they were either silent, or would condescend 
not to show their ignorance and thoughtlessness by disturbing, instead of 
aiding, the devotions of the congregation. Too generally the clerk alone 
delivers the responsive sentences, and the alternate verses of the Psalms ; 
but he ought not to do this alone, for he is only intended to be a leader to the 
congregation, as one of them. If, however, he does this with any moderate 
degree of propriety, we may say, adopting the language of St. Pau) (1 Cor. 
xiv.) that he is not ‘‘a barbarian” to him that “ occupies the seat of the un- 
learned ;” for we cannot then say, that such a one “‘ knows not the meaning 
of the voice.’ Even if the choir and congregation do audibly join, but some 
more rapidly than the clerk, others more slowly, a most unedifying confusion 
arises, which is often felt rather a hindrance than aid to devotion. If there is 
‘‘no distinction in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
harped?” Except the congregation ‘‘ utter by the tongue words easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? forthey shall speak unto 
the air.’ We are to pray and sing “‘ with the understanding, that we may teach 
others also,” and ‘‘ excel to the edifying of the Church.” (See 1 Cor. xiv.) 

In order to this, some special care, and settled principle, artificial it may 
seem tosome at first sight, and yet necessary, must be adopted. Now, such 
a principle is really laid down in Scripture; and the laws of the human 
voice, and the construction of human language, render it easy and natural 
to act on that principle, so that we shall not incur the rebuke, ‘‘ thou verily 
givest thanks well, but the other is not edified.””. We thus read in 2 Chron. 
v. 13: , 

** Tt came to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as ONE to make ONE 
sounD to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord: and when they lifted 
up their voice with the trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments of musick 
and praised the Lorp, saying, For he is good; for his mercy endureth for 
ever ; that then the house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the 
Lord.” 

A Christian congregation will be “ as one, to make one sound to be heard,’’ 
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if they wtter the words together. And this will be secured,: if the. strongly 
accented syllables are pronounced by all together. 

Every person speaking naturally, or reading correctly, does, by means of 
those accented syllables, really divide whathe utters into musical bars, or equal 
divisions of time; the stops and pauses in speaking, like the longer or 
shorter rests in music, filling up the time of the several bars. In verse, 
the rhythm is fixed, and the lengths of the several strains are uniform, 
whether they run in triple or common time. In prose, both the rhythm 
and the time are perpetually changing; and the degree of rapidity or 
slowness is also varied, so as to be accelerando or retardando, allegro, 
andante, &c., according to the subject, or as suggested by the feelings and 
habits of the speaker. 

The clerk, then, the choir, and the whole congregation, should be as one 
in uttering together each strongly accented syllable, whether they join after 
with, or in response to, the minister. ‘This will be most easily and distinctly 
done, if a monotone, or keeping on the same note, be adopted, without any of 
the inflections of voice which might best express the feelings of an indi- 
vidual at the moment. But even this is of comparatively little consequence, 
if the accented syllables are pronounced together. 

If that be neglected, the result is a confused buzz; as in a large company, 
when some dozen separate knots of persons are talking together on 
different subjects. 

Of course, if there is a congregational clerk, he has undertaken the duty 
of guiding the congregation, as one of them, and as their appointed and 
understood leader. If he does not speak in unison with a well-trained 
choir, and they with him, the congregation cannot audibly join without 
confusion. 

But we are sure, and say from experience, that any first class in a Sunday 
or week-day school, may very speedily, (say in four weeks,) be trained to 
respond in a proper and edifying manner. Their having learnt to read 
properly, will prepare them to respond, and chant; and their doing this 
will, in certain respects, improve and confirm their reading. The choir and 
the clerk may do the same, if they will learn what may be, in some cases, a 
hard lesson. But if they really are incapable, or, as may be often the case, 
so obstinate, that the clergyman, acting cautiously, slowly, and prudently, 
cannot effect what he wishes, we should prefer the *‘ perfecting praise out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings,” if nothing else can be secured. 

If all present can respond accurately together, only one other particular 
is requisite, in order to chant, as well as respond, ‘decently, in order and 
to edifying.” 

_An individual speaker uses certain rising or falling inflections of the 
voice, by which he rises or falls through a succession of musical notes; and 
naturally speaks thus, as his taste or feeling prompt him. Very few read 
in monotone; but many read in a monotonous manner; or rather have a 
regular set of inflections for every sentence ; that is, in’ other words, they 
chant every sentence. In professed reading, where we ‘expect variety of in- 
flection, this is unpleasing; but it helps to show, that chanting may be 
defined to be—‘‘ musical reading, in which a fixed inflection or tune is 
employed, so that a number of persons may musically read, i. e. chant 


together.” 
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When responding has been correctly attained by a Class, keeping (and 
at first even beating) time together in monotone, by pronouncing the accented 
syllables together, they have only to adopt the changing tone of any chant, 
and they will keep together with equal correctness. 

It will at once be seen, that we strongly protest against that still very 
general practice of chanters, by which they gabble over a number of words 
in the longer clauses of a Psalm with unintelligible and offensive rapidity ; 
and frequently leave many wholly unuttered! This may and ought to be 
avoided. 

Each strain of the chant begins with what is called the holding note, on 
which, according to circumstances, more or fewer words are recited. We 
deem it essential, as the fundamental principle, that every stop be minded, 
every intermediate pause made, every primary or principal accent receive its 
proper stress of the voice, that so all may recite together, in proper time, as 
exactly as in the reading of an individual, or in the monotone responding 
just spoken of. In the longer passages, however, it will be desirable to 
recite in as quick time, as is compatible with such distinct and intelligible 
utterance. For chanting ought to be as intelligible as the congregational 
responses; and it may be so, if the organ merely guides and supports, 
without overpowering or drowning the voices. There can scarcely be too 
little of the organ heard, in accompanying the chant. 

Attention must next be paid to the moving notes of the Chant ; of which 
there are three in the first strain, and five in the second. An old rule, still 
jetained in many places, uniformly assigns. the last three syllables of 
the former part of the verse and the last five of the latter part of it, to the 
said notes respectively. This rule, however simple, is constantly causing 
such barbarous pronunciation of syllables and words, as to be worse than un- 
satisfactory. Different modes are in use, deviating from that rule toa greater 
or less extent, one of which, called by Mr. Gray the Bangorian, nearly coin- 
cides with the time in which the words may be recited on one note, or be 
read in the ordinary way. But the change of notes generally requires a 
more deliberate utterance ; so that the Bangorian method, carried to its full 
extent, produces an unpleasant rattling effect. We generally, perhaps, utter 
the latter syllables of a clause or sentence more slowly than the preceding 
ones; and hence, as well as from the necessity of the case, words, which 
would have been musically recited in half a bar to the holding note, may re- 
quire a whole bar of the moving part of the Chant. Frequently, when the 
words ate too few to occupy the entire time of one of the strains of the 
Chant, ‘a still slower utterance is unavoidable; and then, that particular 
portion of the Chant assumes the character of Choral singing, employing 
single notes to a succession of perhaps unaccented syllables. In some cases, 
it may be necessary to give a whole bar, and in some extreme cases, nearly 
the whole strain, to a single syllable: 

Doubtless, the syllable to which the first moving note is to be sung, should 
be fixed, and uniformly adopted in any particular congregation. To this 
point many have directed their attention, and very numerous publications 
have heen issued, giving an adaptation of the words to the moving notes, 
with different degrees of judgment and propriety. We conceive this of less 
importance than to secure, as a first principle, the correct recitation on the 
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holding note. In fact, after a few weeks’ practice, a class of school children, 
who have attained precision in responding, will follow a leader correctly, 
however he may adapt the latter words to the moving notes ofa Chant. The 
recitation will also have considerable influence in deciding the best syllable 
on which to change the note ; but other considerations must also be kept in 
view. 

It is desirable, of course, to deviate as little as possible from the correct 
and usual pronunciation of the several syllables and words. But in order to 
this, attention must be paid, not only to the accent with which each word, as 
a separate word, is marked in Walker’s pronouncing dictionary, but to the in- 
fluence which its connection with other words in the sentence, and the parti- 
cular purport of the sentence, may have in modifying, or even, in case of a 
contrast to Be expressed, in altering the place of the accent. Very frequently, 
the accented syllable is pronounced more rapidly, because it is accented ; 
aad unaccented syllables require a longer time, because of a preceding ac- 
cent, or a confluence of consonants. And in distinct Chanting, as well as 
in articulate reading, the great ‘secret is to secure the pronunciation of the 
consonants; in regard to articulation, the vowels then take care of themselves. 
The consonants are the wings of reading or Chanting utterance. The perfect 
chanter must be a perfect reader; acquainted even with the niceties of Eng- 
lish pronunciation ; and, above all, guiding his rapidity of utterance, and 
his accentuation, by the sense of the words he is delivering. 

Another consideration will not be without its use in enabling us to accen- 
tuate properly, and also to cause a greater and edifying interest, whether in 
reading or chanting the Psalms.—They are Hebrew poetry; and, as that 
poetry is not characterized by regular poetic metre, or by rhyming termina- 
tions, the Psalms retain the features of their own peculiar mode of poetry, 
even in an English translation, in which perhaps the ear of every one has 
been sensible of a difference ‘from the common style and tone of prose.” 
The mode of alternate chanting is supposed by Bishop Lowth to have origi- 
nated this style of poetry; and the chant, thus originating in the Jewish, 
and continued in the Christian, Church, is probably the most ancient mode 
of singing, and obviously best adapted to the Psalms, of which no rhymed 


metrical version can perhaps be successfully made. In the following couplet : 


/ 
‘Praise ye the Lord, for he is good : 


For his mercy endureth for ever. 


The second line is parallel to the first, repeating and enlarging the same 
general idea. The 95th Psalm begins with two couplets, occupying the 
two first verses, in which the same general idea is repeated four times, but 
amplified by varying and additional particulars. Sometimes there is a con- 
trast introduced, as in many passages of the Proverbs and in some of the 
Psalms. This peculiar style of poetry pervades the books of Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, the Prophets, the Apochryphal books of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, and very many passages of the Gospels and Epistles, 
as Bishop Jebb has shown in his Sacred Literature. The Liturgy, also, largely 
partakes of the same parallelism which characterizes most of the devotional 
and didactic parts of Scripture. Those who wish to understand minutely the 
doctrine of Parallelism, must refer to the works of Bishops Lowth and Jebb, 
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and Mr. Boys, and Mr. Horne’s Introduction. These brief hints on the 
snbject must here suffice. 

' In any illustrative arrangement let the parallel verses be placed in coup- 
lets, or, when they so occur, in triplets. When triplets occur, the com- 
pilers of our Liturgy sometimes have assigned the two first lines, but more 
generally only the first, to the former strain of the chant, as indicated by 
the colon (:) which is used as a musical division, not asa stop. It appears 
therefore most proper to keep the lines so entirely distinct in chanting, as 
only to introduce the moving note in the second of the triplets assigned to 
that strain of the chant. In some instances one of the verses, properly con- 
stituting only one line, should be assigned the entire single chant. Instances 
of this occur in the T'’e Deum, the Magnificat, and the Nunc dimiftis. Perhaps - ” 
th's might have been avoided ; and in some instances a change in the posi- 
tion of the words, or the substitution of the Bible version of the Psalms, 
might have facilitated chanting; but unless the divisions alluded to are 
amended by authority, it is best to adhere to them as they now stand. 

It would be of use were the principal accented syallables of all the parts of 
the service in which the clerk and congregation join, simply marked. Such a 
method is adopted by Sheridan, Howlett, and others; and we have seen it 
used throughout the whole of a Latin Service book, printed at Vienna. 
The parts usually chanted 1 in parish churches, should also be accented in the 
same manner for reading, as well as barred for the chant, and the accents 
would show the chanter where he should give any stress or emphasis. If a 
class first read in monotone according to those accents, they might immedi- 
ately proceed to chant what they have read. The time of a minim, or half 
bar of the chant, might be indicated, throughout the whole line, by alternate 
Roman and Italic letters ; the air or moving part by bars also. The slight 
pauses which a reader would make, besides the grammatical stops, might be 
indicated by (’), if the previous minim should be shortened, aud by (‘), if the 
one that follows it. 

Waiving many observations which might be made upon several points, in 
order to guard against possible errors, there is one which it is necessary to 
make, in order fo meet an obvious objection suggested - by Mr. Jebb, that 
while he acknowledges the utility of such guides for beginners, and to the 
occasional attendant upon choral worship, and the advantage of possessing 
some such authoritative standard, “‘ strict dependence on such a formulary 
might lead to aheavy mode of chanting, that jerking performance” which 
would “ hinder that easy flow which is so essential to its graceful effect.” 
There is a danger of producing this extreme, while we endeavour to obviate 
the opposite one. We must, therefore, earnestly caution the chanter to 
avoid this. While the principles above explained dre intended to prevent a 
gabbling recitation, and to produce simultaneous utterance, let it not prevent 
an equally careful attention to smoothness, evenness, and freedom of enun- 
ciation, such as would characterize a chaste and natural, yet suitable and 
impressive mode of simple reading. 

In no part of our service is attention more requisite than in the general 
Confession, which we too frequently hear carelessly and irreverently shouted 
out by clerks and choirs, yea, even in cathedrals. The Church directs us to 
use an ‘‘ humble voice.” Let the utterance be universal and audible; but 
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subdued, soft, and humble, as befits the solemnity of confession. When we 
are about to rise to praise, it may swell to a louder tone; and reach its 
loudest at the Gloria Patrii—The same “‘ humble voice” should be also used 
in the responses of the Litany, and after the Commandments; and indeed 
in all other cases of confession and humble supplication. 

¥ Perhaps one of the best introductory exercises in chanting, is to apply 
the chant to a metrical Psalm or Hymn; not in the slow mode of choral 
Psalmody, (which is generally too slow), but in the time of appropriate read- 
ing.—In some churches only the Gloria Patri is chanted; and we have re- 
cently heard it chanted more slowly than the Old 100th Psalm ; the effect 
of which was alike unsuited to the chant, and to the work of praise. 

“* Let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which also ye are called 
in one body; and be ye thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another in Psalms, and 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord. 
And whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.” —Cou. ut, 15, 16, 17. 





Art. XI,—The History of the Church of Scotland, from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Time. By Tuomas StTepHen. Vol. I. 
Lendrum. 


Mr. STEPHEN is Medical Librarian, King’s College, London, and is 
reputably known as the author of several works bearing upon the 
constitution and practice of the Episcopal Church. ‘his first 
volume contains, as the Address briefly states, ‘‘ the commencement 
of the Reformation, with the sufferings of the first. martyrs and con- 
fessors—the establishment of Knox’s Superintendents and titular 
Bishops—the rise and introduction of the Presbyterian system, and 
its early contendings under the guidance of Melville—its establish- 
ment and subversion—-Queen Mary’s sufferings and death—the 
restoration of the titular bishops, with the consecration of Spottis- 
wood and others—the Solemn League and Covenant—the General 
Assembly of 1638—the restoration of the Presbyterian discipline— 
and the abolition of Patronage.” The second volume is to traverse 
the seventeenth century ; and the third will carry us over the ground 
from about the period of the Revolution, down to the most recent 
movements and agitation in the Establishment. 

Our author is decidedly an episcopalian in his principles and repre- 
sentations; and even leans much more favourably to the persecutors 
who strove to crush the rise and early progress of the Reformation 
in Scotland, such as Cardinal Beaton, than will accord with the 
sentiments of those who put faith in the Presbyterian accounts, or 
who have formed their opinions upon the facts that have heretofore 
been promulgated. But Mr. Stephen professes and promises not 
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merely ‘to adhere strictly to the truth of history, without respect of 
persons and without garbling quotations, but to have taken advantage 
in the fairest manner of the discoveries of late years, so as to give 
the most complete and correct view that has yet appeared of the 
severe and protracted struggles between Episcopacy and ‘Presbytery, 
from the time of the Reformation, which have characterized the 
northern division of the island. 

We have felt at a loss how to deal with this first volume ; for 
while thoroughly convinced of the writer’s honesty and sincerity,— 
pleased with the research and care which he evinces,—and so often 
delighted with the clear simplicity, the easy strength, and not seldom 
picturesque gracefulness of the style, there is so much:in the book 
that goes contrary to our existing impressions, and the proofs that 
have come to our intimate knowledge of the excellent working of 
the Scottish Presbyterian system, that we should only involve our- 
selves in interminable and threadbare controversy, were we to attempt 
to set ourselves right with the author, or him with the general 
reader. Besides, when Mr. Stephen has gone through the period 
of Episcopalian persecution, and next delivered himself on the non- 
intrusion question, we shall be in a much better condition to pro- 
nounce upon :his competency as a historian,—to say how far he is 
or is not entitled to the character of being unprejudiced and dispas- 
sionate, than in the present stage of the work can possibly be the 
‘case. One observation, however, we may here venture upon, viz., 
if Mr, Stephen is mainly right in the views he has already put forth, 
the vast majority-of the people of Scotland have for generations been 
mainly wrong. 

But still we are far from looking upon this new history with a 
regretful and repulsive sentiment, or as being the reverse of meriting 
welcome. Undoubtedly details and facts belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland have recently come to light, that ought 
considerably to modify previously prevalent opinion, and to moderate 
‘the feelings which have been generally infused by Presbyterian 
writers. ‘The Scotch are an obdurate race, being apt to fly to greater 
extremes the more they are reasoned with and opposed. ‘Theirs is 
a strong and a reluctant soil, requiring repeated ameliorating pro- 
cesses, ere it be softened and rendered willing to bear kindly fruit. 
Episcopacy and the sufferings of the Covenanters are themes, for 
example, that rouse’ these sturdy combatants beyond any other eccle- 
siastical and national events. Each too had their faults and errors, 
so that it is hardly possible, by the advocates and apologists on either 
side, to avoid strong unwarrantable statements respecting these events, 
seeing that a fierce theological warfare was for the period carried on 
between the supporters of the Presbyterian establishment, and the 
members of the rejected church, when much personal bitterness and 
acrimony were evinced by both parties, as Mr. Lawson himself admits 
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in his *‘ History of the Scottish Episcopal-Churca.” We sare also 
bound to subscribe in part to the statement of the same respectable 
writer, when:he says ‘that his Church “is continually assailed in the 
most rancorous bitterness, although its members exhibit ‘no proselyt- 
ing spirit. Every act,” he continues, but in too unmeasured terms, 
‘is misrepresented or perverted, to prejudice the unthinking and 
the wrong-thinking. The ‘names of individual divmes in England 
are applied in the most sectarian spirit; their alleged theological 
opinions are maintained as openly avowed by the Scottish clergy ; 
and the old charge of an inclination to Romanism is repeatedly 
brought forward.” These are some of the circumstances which Mr. 
Lawson adduces as having influenced him when writing his volume, 
his purpose being to narrate the “ persecutions, depressions, vicissi- 
tudes, and present state” of the Scottish Episcopal Church, in order 
to remove much misconception. The same reasons which swayed 
the one writer may legitimately have guided Mr. Stephen; and 
therefore it is but fair that we let him be heard also in our pages to 
some extent; for by so doing, more thorough examination may be 
directed to very important passages in the ecclesiastical annals of the 
country. 

We begin with notices of Cardinal Beaton: this-of his.accession 
and early exercise of power :— 


1540.—Archbishop David Beaton was the second subject of the crown 
of Scotland that had held the papal rank of legate; Ralph Wardlaw, whosat 
bishop of Glasgow from 1368 to 1389, being the only other prelate-who had 
ever enjoyed this unecclesiastical rank, to which Beaton was elevated.in De- 
cember, 1538, by the title of Cardinal of St. Stephen in Monte Coelio; :and 
which conferred on him absolute power in the church. Beaton was firmly 
attached to the papal interest; and the pope could not have bestowed 
his titles on one more worthy of the honour, or one better fitted.from his 
talents and inclination to preserve tke papal power and influence. in Scot- 
land. 

At this period, the reformers carved out abundance of work for the eccle- 
siastical courts,—few days passed without some commitments and prosecu- 
tions for heresy ; but the hotter and more violent the persecution, the greater 
was the increase of the converts. Immediately on his translation, the car- 
dinal assembled a splendid company of the nobility and churchmen at St. 
Andrews ; to which place he had at the same time cited Sir John Borthwick. 
Being seated in the cathedral on a throne or elevated chair of state in his 
right as a Cardinal, and surroundéd by the most illustrious of the nobility 
and prelates, he expatiated on the dangerous tendency of the new doctrines 
to the Catholic faith, and the necessity of their suppression, and concluded 
by desiring their assistance on the trial. The indictment contained all the 
usual charges ; but in particular, that Sir John had dispersed heretical 
books, and maintained that ‘‘ the Church of Scotland ought to be governed 
after the manner of the Church of England,” and that “ the English liturgy 
was commendable, and ought 'to be embraced by all Christians.” Jt is worthy 
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of remark, that all our early reformers held Episcopacy as a fundamental 
principle, and never had any intention of throwing off the Episcopal govern- 
ment ; the clearest proof of which is, that Sir John Borthwick was arraigned 
on an accusation of heresy, in which his declared attachment to the doctrines, 
discipline, and liturgy of the Reformed Episcopal Church of England, con- 
stituted two distinct charges. Sir John fled to England, then the comrhon 
sanctuary of the Scottish Protestants, and thereby preserved his head. He 
was called in court, but not appearing, the charges against him (thirteen in 
number) were held as confessed. He was condemned on the 28th May to 
be burnt as a heretic ; his goods were confiscated, his effigy was burnt in the 
market place of St. Andrews, and all men were inhibited from harbouring 
or protecting him, on pain of damnation, and forfeiture of their effects. Sir 
John was graciously received by Henry VIII. and sent by him on a mission 
to the Protestant princes of Germany, to concert a confederacy between 
them, in defence of their common profession. 


Then what saith Mr. Stephen of the death of the Cardinal, and 
what is the summing up of his character ? 


Soon after the burning of Wishard, cardinal Beaton passed over the 
Tay to the castle of Findhaven, to marry one of his own illegitimate daugh- 
ters, Margaret Beaton, to the eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, with 
whom he gave a dowty of 4000 marks. While enjoying the marriage fes- 
tivities, he received authentic intelligence of an intended attack on his castle 
of St. Andrews by an English fleet, and he hastened back to put it in the 
most formidable state of defence. He summoned the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood of St. Andrews to draw out their powers for the de- 
fence of the coasts, and took bands of manrent of various chiefs; but 
particularly of Forman Leslie, of whose fidelity he had cause to entertain 
suspicion. Leslie had formerly done many services to the cardinal; but 
meeting with some disappointment he left his castle and service with keenly 
excited and vindictive feelings, but which were concealed under the plea 
of revenging the death of Wishard. His uncle, John Leslie, openly vowed 
that the murder of “‘ Master George” should not go unrevenged, and threat- 
ened that his hand and dagger should be both priest and confessor to the 
cardinal. Accordingly, on the 29th of May, the two Leslies, Kircaldy of 
Grange, Melville of Carnbee, Peter Carmichael, and'several other conspira- 
tors, with their military followers, surprised the castle. They silently turned 
‘out all the labourers who were at work on the ramparts, secured the gate, 
and went directly to the cardinal’s apartment, the door of which they burst 
open. He reminded them of his sacred function, saying, “‘I am a priest ;” 
but sacrilege and murder were crimes of'such common occurrence amongst 
the higher classes of society at that period, that such an appeal fell pointless 
on his ruthless assailants. The ruffians rushed upon him and stabbed him 
repeatedly, although he earnestly implored their mercy. In the meantime 
the citizens became alarmed at the accounts given by the discharged work- 
men; and the provost came, with the whole population of the city at his 
heels, clamorously demanding that the lord cardinal should be set free. 
They were enraged at the dubious replies which they received from the 
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conspirators, and became more determined to see him. The murderers 
therefore dragged his naked and bleeding body to the spot, and suspended 
it over the wall by a sheet, exclaiming ‘‘There is your .god; and now that 
you have seen him, get home to your houses!” a command with which they 
complied, in silent sorrow and indignation. 

Such was the end of this illustrious and greatman; with whom fell the 
last prop of the papal church in Scotland, by a sacrilegious murder, in the 
prime of life, being only in the fifty-second year of his age. He was a man 
of first-rate ability, and a politician of the highest order; but, says Keith, 
‘it were to be wished the same praise could be given him with respect to 
his morals. Mrs. Marion Ogilvy, a daughter of the predecessor of the Karls 
of Airly, bore him several children; some of whose descendants, both of the 
male and female line, are known to be persons of good note in our country 
at this day.”” He was zealously attached to the papal interest, and indeed 
it may be said that he was its entire support and its only remaining buttress 
in Scotland. ‘‘ For,” continues Bishop Keith, ‘as several of our nobility 
found it their temporal interest as much as their spiritual to sway with the 
new opinions as to religious matters, so the cardinal found it his interest to 
bear down the same with all his might. For this purpose, he in all his 
administrations, both ecclesiastical and secular, treated the preachers and 
their abetters with great severity; that being, as he thought, the surest 
method to suppress the growing evil, What might have proved to be the 
issue of such procedure, had he enjoyed his life for any considerable time, I 
shall not pretend to judge. Only this seems to be certain, that by his death 
the reins of the government were much loosened ; and some persons came to 
be considerable soon after, who, probably, if he had lived, had never got the 
opportunity to perpetrate such villainy under the cloak of religion, as it is 
certain they did; he being at least no less a statesman than a clergyman.” 


Our next gives the character of Mary Queen of Scots. It would 
be a waste of time to go into the controversies about this interesting 
and ‘unfortunate woman. The reader will see that Mr. Stephen 
writes like a keen partisan, and therefore he must be handed over to 
some one of the many who maintain that Mary was unfortunate . 
chiefly because she was foolish, profoundly deceitful, and highly 


criminal. 


Mary was unquestionably one of the first women of the barbarous age in 
which she lived. While young, beautiful, and accomplished, she had filled 
and adorned the throne of France. She was well-qualified for business, and 
capable of making extraordinary bodily exertion; she wasactuated by a 
frank and generous spirit; with a quick vivacity, both of mind and body, 
as even her bitterest enemies acknowledged, and she was also endowed with 
a ready and graceful eloquence. The death of her husband, the French 
king, compelled her to return to her native kingdom, which was distracted 
by religious rancour, and the royal authority set at nought by a barbarous 
nobility, who, from so many and recent minorities of the crown, had become 
nearly independent princes, and waged with each other the most deadly and 
murderous feuds. The Protestant ministers of the period were most bigotted 
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and uncharitable ; of adictatorial, censorious habit, in their speech and con- 
versation; and often guilty of the most petulant rudeness and familiarity to. 
their sovereign. Yet, with a charity and moderation unknown to the age; 
and certainly never practised by her enemies, and with a discretion which 
shows the superiority of her understanding, she confirmed the Protestant 
religion by proclamation, on her first arrival from France, when she found it 
to be the established profession of the majority of her subjects. She only 
claimed for herself the free exercise of the religion of that chureh in which 
she had received her christianity, and in which she firmly believed she should 
find salvation. Shesolemnly protested, in her reply to the superintendents” 
and ministers’ petition, that she ‘’did not in any time coming intend to 
force the conscience of any person, but to permit every one to serve God in 
such a manner as they are persuaded to be the best.’’ Nevertheless, the 
bigotted ministers, in their infuriated zeal against popery, would, by no per- 
suasions, allow the same toleration to their sovereign, which she, unsolicited, 


and out of native goodness of her heart, freely permitted to the meanest pea- 
sant in her kingdom. 


Of course, while cherishing such romantic notions relative to the 
lovely Mary, as we find in the passage just cited, Mr. Stephen is not 
likely to express himself in other sorts of terms than are to be met 
with in our next sample. We have only further to say concerning 
this and other paragraphs, that if our author, who, when it serves 
him, makes hearty use of ‘Tytler’s authority, would consult that 
eminent historian on all occasions, we apprehend there would be a 


more sparing employment of mere conjecture and assertion. How- 
ever, let us quote. 


The conspirators, Moray, Morton, and Lethington, by whom Mary was 
surrounded, were constantly plotting her destruction, and these again were 
mere tools in the hands of the queen of England, who was the instigator of 
all the deeds of blood and treason which were entered into by these re- 
morseless traitors. She was continually plotting with Mary’s subjects, and 
kept the whole kingdom in a state of rebellion and resistance to the lawful 
authority of its natural sovereign, by all the arts of perfidy, hypocrisy, 
jealousy, and vindictiveness, which could incite the infuriated heart of a 
disappointed woman and a jealous rival. By the instructions of that master 
spirit, the earl of Moray, Lethington forged Mary’s name to documents de- 
structive of the lives of her best friends ; and in order to destroy her reputa- 
tion, he and Buchanan forged letters and sonnets of impassioned love for 
Bothwell, whom she deserted. He forged her name to public documents, 
to answer the plans of ambition and treason of his villanous employer; and 
that junto of traitors had the address to attach the whole infamy of their 
unheard-of treasons, murders, and villanies, on the guiltless head of their 
too easy and generous sovereign. With the assistance of Buchanan and the 
author of Knox’s history, they have handed down their calumnies to posterity 
as historical facts, but which have been triumphantly confuted by the lau- 
dable exertions of several modern authors. That Bothwell committed the 
double crime of abduction and rape on her person, cannot admit of doubt ; 
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and that she was compelled to marry him through force and: constraint, will 
admit of as little doubt. That the perjured traitors who plighted' their 
kr‘ ,htly honour at Carberry hill and broke it, who imprisoned her in Loch- 
leven Castle and deprived her of the sovereignty, intended also to have con- 
summated their villany by murder, is proved by the debates in the pretended 
parliament, and the menacing words of the regent Moray, when the captive 
queen entreated, that as a brother he would spare her life and reputation. 
‘* The latter,” said he, ‘‘is already lost ; but as to your life, the parliament 
must look to that.” And the brutal Lindsay, says Lesslie, ‘* most grievous- 
ly, with fearful words, and very cruel and stern countenance, threatened 
her, that unless she would subscribe,” (the deed of abdication) ‘‘she should 
lose her life.” , 

Mary, however, escaped from the fangs of her enemies; but the impru- 
dent rashness of her friends lost the decisive battle of Langside. In an 
unhappy moment of misplaced confidence, she took refuge in England, and 
solicited the protection of Elizabeth, who had secretly conspired with her 
brother and the seditious ministers, and who was at that very moment sup- 
porting Moray’s ambitious views. Mary was now at her mercy, within her 
power, and presented one of the most glorious opportunities of acting to- 
wards a fallen queen with generosity and honour. But Elizabeth was so 
involved in the guilt of the times, that she suppressed every sentiment of 
honour and heroism, and seized the unsuspicious queen as her prey, im- 
prisoned her, and brought her to trial as a criminal. 

The hopes of the Roman Catholics were naturally fixed on Mary, and as 
that body of christians had entered into several plots against Elizabeth, with 
the avowed intention cf seating Mary on her throne: advantage was taken 
of one of these, entered into by one Babington, which served as a plausible 
excuse for consummating the long list of crimes against that unfortunate 
queen. Different opinions prevailed in the English council; some advised 
to despatch her by poison, but others recommended the course of law ; 
which opinion prevailing, ‘‘ certain noblemen, councillors, and judges, were 
chosen for the business,” who, repairing to Fotheringay Castle, summoned 
her majesty before them, and charged her with being concerned in that 
conspiracy. With heroic fortitude her majesty refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the court, declined to answer, orto be tried as a subject, 
being herself the sovereign of an independent kingdom. Her doom, how- 
ever, was fixed before; the court had merely to go through the necessary 
forms to preserve the appearance of legality. They found her guilty, and 
pronounced sentence of death, which was shortly afterwards confirmed by 
Elizabeth and the three estates of the English parliament. 


Is the following and last of our extracts in a dispassionate tone, 
or very far removed from the presumption of those who take it upon 
themselves to interpret the providence of God, and to tell when 
it is special? A humbler method might have been to set down the 
violent deaths to the distractions of a barbarous age, when in the 
vicissitudes of the lives of public and turbulent men, it was a most 


ordinary thing for him who was in the ascendant to-day to come to a 
fearful end to-morrow. 
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Not one of the bad men that committed the long list of enormities against 
queen Mary, murdered her husband, and at last usurped her power, died the 
death of all men: every one came to a violent death, and the inferior actors 
were all executed by the bloody policy of the chiefs, to prevent their re- 
vealing to the world the real perpetrators and instigators of the atrocious 
murder of king Henry. On the scaffold, every one of the inferior actors in 
the gunpowder drama laid the guilt on Moray, Morton, Bothwell, and 
Lethington ; they also unanimously acquitted the queen ‘‘of being partici- 
pant or ware thereof.” Lord Herries directly accused the earl of Moray of 
the king’s murder, at his own table, and challenged him to single combat ; 
but conscious guilt deterred the regent from accepting. Moray was a man 
of unbounded ambition, and was by no means scrupulous of the means of 
attaining his object. He made religion a cloak for his repeated rebellions ; 
and while appearing to be zealous in the support of the protestant religion, 
he actually robbed the church of much of its property. He was latterly 
of a suspicious, cruel, tyrannical disposition, as his usage of his sister and 
sovereign fully shows. She was much attached to him, and trusted im- 
plicitly in him; so much so, ‘‘that shortly after our sovereign’s hame com- 
ing fra the realm of France, in Scotland; the ear! of Moray having respect’ 
then, and as appears yet, by his proceedings, to place himself in the govern- 
ment of this realme, and to usurp the kingdom; by his counsel caused the 
queen’s majesty to become so subject unto him as her grace had been a 
pupil, in such sort that her highness’s subjects had not access unto her grace, 
to propone their own causes, or to receive answer thereof, but by him only; 
so that he only was recognosced as prince, and her majesty but a shadow.” 
Tor his treachery to those who confided in him, and his cruelty to all the 
queen’s loyal adherents, especially the Hamiltons, whom he oppressed and 
harassed, he became universally hated by the queen’s followers, and it is 
said that he himself became jealous, cruel, and fearful of assassination. 
His unrelenting persecution of the queen gave Elizabeth that sovereignty 
over Scotland, which the most warlike and illustrious of her predecessors 
had never been able to acquire by the sword. He tacitly acknowledged the 
crown of England to be paramount, by prosecuting an independent sovereign 
for actions falsely alleged to have been committed within her own dominions, 
in the courts of a foreign sovereign; and he thereby constituted Elizabeth a 
judge over the crown “of Scotland, which had ever been independent, and 
owned no superior but God only. Such is the consequence of guilty am- 
bition; a lawful sovereign, however weak or wicked, would never have 


dishonoured the crown as Moray certainly did, in order to promote his own 
ambition. 


We have now only to add that Mr. Stephen’s work is illustrated 
with very beautiful steel engravings of the leading characters who 
figure in its pages; and that when completed it will be an exceedingly 


handsome and desirable work, abounding with permanent interest for 
the general reader. 
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Art. XII.—Xenophon. An Essay. Boston, U.S. 


We have sometimes been led to fear that in the flood-tide of 
modern literature, amid the numerous works of fiction and fancy, 
the easy narrative, the minute display of petty passions and fine 
shades of character and feeling in which the writers of the present 
day excel, the standard works of ancient literature would fall into 
neglect, and be, for all practical purposes, forgotten by our reading 
public. 

We do not entirely acquit ourselves and our fraternity of all 
blame in aiding the tendency to this result. We have, or are sup- 
posed to have, to do only with that which is new and fresh before 
the reading public. We are expected to be their tasters at the 
sumptuous and varied feast served up out of the fresh products of 
each abundant year; to invite their attention to what is savoury and 
wholesome on the wellspread board, and to warn them against all 
that is noxious or insipid. Labouring in this our yocation, we seldom 
ourselves find leisure to look back upon the past—to revel in the 
rich productions of other ages and other climes—and we feel nothing 
of the glow of original conception, no pride as the discoverer of 
hidden merit, when we commend those writings of high antiquity 
which need not the sanction of our judgment, because they have 
been consecrated by time. e 

We do not feel a blind veneration for antiquity, however much 
we may admire all that is excellent in what has been transmitted to 
us from remote times. We cannot but be struck with the vast in- 
feriority of the ancients in all that relates to the physical sciences ; 
and we are advised that they had in their day and generation multi- 
tudes of trashy writers, as well as we—who, like Lucillius, could 
compose two hundred verses standing upon one leg—but their chaff 
has been long since given to the winds, and they have left us only 
the winnowed grain. 

There is one point of view in which we look with delight on 
some of the relics of antiquity, which would else, perhaps, in our 
eyes have but common merit. It is that they show us, both in great 
and in little thing's, in the highest aspirations of thought and feeling, 
as well as in the most common amusements and frivolity, the abso- 
lute identity of our race, and that man is now just what he was in 
the earliest age to which we can trace him, even in the very dawn 
of his history. Greatly as the circumstances in which he is placed 
are changed, and though the external man be moulded and modified 
to adapt itself to that which surrounds him, yet in all that goes to 
make up the being, in the unity of character, in ihs actions arising 
out of any given condition in which we find or place him, we see him 
to have been then just that which under like conditions we feel that 
he isnow. Thus through the long lapse of ages, in remote lands 
and in different clinies, in the first dawn of history, in the earliest 
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poem and in the oldest proverb, we recognize the developments of 
the same nature which is still our own, andiinstinctively claim fellow- 
ship with the shadowy memories of the past. 

We do not propose to write a dissertation upon ancient literature, 
or to institute a comparison between ancient and modern writers; 
but, led by the reflections which we have sketched, and with them 
for our apology, we invite our readers to sit down with us for one 
short hour, and renew his schoolboy acquaintance with one of the 
most beautiful writers and one of the most adventurous and gen- 
erous spirits of antiquity—the bold, the simple, the elegant and 
classic Xenophon. 

Xenophon was one of the scholars of Socrates, and imbibed 
deeply the opinions and philosophy of that extraordinary man. He 
lived at the time when Athens had fallen under the dominion of 
Sparta, and that iron power ruled in Greece—when the Persian 
Empire under Darius and Artaxerxes, his son, was in all its glory, 
and the Emperor was known among the States of Ionia and Greece 
as the “Great King”’—when the Carthaginians ruled in Western 
Africa and Spain and were conquerors in Sicily, and when Rome, 
which has since slowly risen, spread wide its empire, lived out its 
appointed day, and crumbled to pieces and fell, so as to be itself 
among the remembrances of the long past, was an inconsiderable cit 
of a rude and barbarous people, almost unknown and unnoticed b 
its more polished neighbours. Yet in searching the papers of this 
accomplished author, we enter into his thoughts and feelings as if he 
were of our own time—we sympathise with him as a friend whom 
we know and love, and feel that we could with him, or such as he 
was, pass a convivial hour very happily and much at our ease, and 
(all conventional forms aside) find him a gentleman, well fitted to 
adorn the social circle, to improve by his intelligence and delight 
by his wit; and we almost forget the mighty chasm of ages on ages 
of perishable States and Empires, and still more perishable man, 
which separates him from us. 

The first thing that strikes us in the writings of Xenophon, indi- 
cative of his character, is the love and veneration which he bears to 
the person and memory of Socrates, and his care and attention ‘to all 
that remains of him. While Xenophon lived in his nftive city, in 
his youth and early manhood, he wasa constant follower of Socrates, 
devoted to his person and obedient to his counsels. During this 
period occured most of those conversations which he has given in his 
** Memoirs of Socrates.” They are narrated with much spirit, and 
contain in them, as we have reason to suppose, much more of the 
* father sage” than do similar notices from the pen of his other cele- 
brated pupil, Plato. Xenophon indeed intimates in one of his 
epistles, that there is more of poétry than truth in Plato’s account of 
the sayings of that philosopher, though he seems to speak, not 
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without some slight tincture of rivalry. Writing to Lamprocles, 
son of Socrates, he says : 


I have a design to collect the sayings and actions of Socrates, which will 
be his best apology, both now and for the future, not in the court where the 
Athenians are judges, but to all who consider the virtue of the man. If we 
should not write this freely, it were a sin against friendship and truth, Even 
now there fell into my hands a piece of Plato’s to that effect, wherein is the 
name of Socrates, and some discourses of his not unpleasant. But we must 
profess that we heard not, nor can commit to writing any in that kind, for 
we are not poets as he is, though he renounce poetry. 


And in writing to Cebes and Simmias, he says: 


Plato, thouhg absent, is much admired throughout Italy and Sicily for his 
treatises; but we cannot be persuaded they deserve any study. I am not 
only careful of losing the honour due to learning, but tender also of Socrates, 
lest his virtue should iucur any prejudice by my ill relation of it. 


Yet it is just to suppose that he wasjealous of the honour of his 
master, rather than of the comparative success of hisown and Plato’s 
treatise concerning him. His declared purpose was to appeal in be- 
half of Socrates, to the tribunal, ‘‘not where the Athenians were 
judges, but to all who’consider the virtue of the man,” and he was 
unwilling that this stern virtue and practical wisdom should be dis- 
coloured or tinged by even a glow of poetic fancy. 

In the first book of his Memoirs, he incidentally details a conver- 
sation between Pericles and Alcibiades, in which we find, in substance, 
Sir William Blackstone's definition of law. Alcibiades, then a 
youth, having requested Pericles to explain to him “ what a law is,” 
Pericles replies : 


“Your request, my Alcibiades, is not difficult to be complied with; for 
that is alaw which the people agree upon in their public assemblies, and 
afterwards cause to be promulgated ina proper manner, ordaining what 
ought, and what ought not, to be done.” 

‘** And what do they ordain ; good, or evil?” 

‘* Not evil, surely, my young friend.” 

** But what do you call that,” said Alcibiades, “which in states where the 
people have no rule, is advised and ordained by the few who may be in 
power ?” | 

‘I call that likewise a law,” replied Pericles; ‘* for laws aré nothing but 
the injunctions of such men as are in possession of the sovereign authority.” 


But the young inquirer led the experienced statesman into those 
intricate mazes of social and political obligation, in which so many 
have been bewildered in our own times, and through difficulties in- 
herent in the nature of government, for which a written constitution 
is the only remedy, and that, perhaps, not always effectual. 
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“But,” said Alcibiades, ‘‘ when a tyrant is possessed of this sovereign 
authority, are the things he ordains to be received as laws?” — 

‘* As laws,” returned Pericles. 

‘‘What then is violence and injustice?” said Alcibiades. ‘‘Is it not when 
the strong compel the weak, not by mildness and persuasion, but by force, 
to obey them ?” 

‘¢T think it is.” 

‘* Will it not then follow, that what a tyrant decrees, and compels the ob- 
servance of, contrary to the will of the people, is not law but violence ?” 

‘“*] believe it may,” answered Pericles; ‘‘for 1 cannot admit that as 
law, which a tyrant enacts, contrary to the will of the people.” 

‘** And when the few impose their decrees upon the many, not by persua- 
sion, but by force, are we to call this also violence ?” 

‘‘We are: and truly, I think,”’ said Pericles, ‘that whatever is decreed 
and enforced without the consent of those who are to obey, is not law, but 
violence.” 

‘Then ought that which is decreed by the people contrary to the will of 
the nobles, to be deemed violence, rather than law ?” 

‘No doubt of it,” replied Pericles. ‘‘But, my Alcibiades, at your age 
we were somewhat more acute in these nice subtleties, when we made it our 
business to consider them.’ 


In the same book, in a conversation with Aristodemus, an atheist, 
Socrates gives a brief but striking outline of that view of natural 
theology which Mr. Paley has so fully elaborated in his work on that 
subject. 


‘Tell me,” said he, ‘* Aristodemus, is there any man whom you admire 
on account of his merit ?” 

Aristodemus having answered, ‘‘ Many”— 

‘*Name some of them,” said Socrates, “‘ I pray you.” 

‘I admire,” said Aristodemus, ‘‘ Homer for his epic poetry, Melanippi- 
des for his dithyrambics, Sophocles for his tragedy, Polycletes for statuary, 
and Xeuxis for painting.” 

‘* But which seems to you most worthy of admiration. Aristodemus; the 
artist who forms images void of motion and intelligence, or one who hath 
the skill to produce animals that are endued not only ‘with activity, bat un- 
derstanding ?” 

“‘ The latter, there can be no doubt,” replied Aristodemus, “‘ provided the 
production be not the effect of chance, but of wisdom and contrivance.” | 

‘‘But since there are many things, some of which we can easily see the 
use of, while we cannot say of others, to what purpose they were produced, 
which of these, Aristodemus, do vou suppose the work of wisdom ?” 

‘*Tt would seem the most reasonable to affirm it of those whose fitness 
and utility is so evidently apparent.” 

“But,” replied Socrates, “it is evidently apparent, that He who made 
man endued him with senses because they were good for him ; eyes where- 
with to behold whatever was visible, and ears to ear whatever was to be 
heard. And say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should odours be prepared, 
if the sense of smelling were denied? or why the distinctions of bitter and 
sweet, savoury and unsavoury, unless a palate had been given, conveniently 
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placed to arbitrate between them and declare the difference? Is not tha 
Providence ina most eminent manner conspicuous, which, because the eye 
of man is so delicate in its contexture, hath therefore prepared eyelids like 
doors, whereby to secure it, which extend of themselves whenever it is need- 
ful, and again close when sleep approaches? Are not the eyelids provided, 
as it were, with a fence on the edge of them, to keep off the wind and guard 
the eye? Even the eyebrow itself is not without its office, but as a pent- 
house, is prepared to turn off the sweat falling from the forehead, which 
might enter and annoy that no less tender than astonishing part of us. Is it 
not to be admired that the ears should take in sounds of every sort, and yet 
are not too much filled by them? That the fore teeth of the animal should 
be formed in such a manner as is evidently best suited for cutting of its food, 
as those on the side for grinding it in pieces? That the mouth, through 
which the food is conveyed, is placed so near the nose and eyes, as to prevent 
the passing unnoticed, whatsoever is unfit for nourishment? And canst 
thou still doubt, Aristodemus, whether a disposition of parts like these 
should be the work of chance, or of wisdom and contrivance ?”’ 


In the feast of Callias, we aré made present almost in very deed 


at a fine scene of ancient conviviality. To this we will take leave to 
introduce our readers. 


During the feast of Minerva, there was asolemn tournament, whither 
Callias, who tenderly loved Autolicus, carried him, which was soon after the 
victory which that youth had obtained at the Olympic games. When the 
shows were over, Callias taking Autolicus and his father with him, went 
down from the city to his house in the Pireum, with Nicerates, the son of 
Nicias. But upon the way meeting Socrates, Hermogenes, Critobulus, 
Antisthenes and Carmides, discoursing together, he gave orders to one of 
his people to conduct Autolicus and those of his company to his house ; and 
addressing himself to Socrates and those who were with him, ‘‘I could not, 
said he, “‘ have met with you more opportunely: I treat to-day Autolicus 
and his father; and, if I am not deceived, persons like you, who have their 
souls purified by refined contemplations, would do much more honour to our 
assembly, than your.colonels of horse, captains of foot, and other gentlemen 
of business, who are fullof nothing but their offices and employments. 
‘* You are always upon the banter,” said Socrates; ‘for, since you gave 80 
much money to Protagoras, Georgias and Prodicas, to be instructed iu wis- 
dom, you make but little account of us, who have no other assistance but 
ourselves to acquire knowledge.” ‘’Tis true,” said Callias, “* hitherto I 
have concealed from you a thousand fine things I learned in the conversation 
of those gentlemen ; but if you will sup with me this evening, I will teach 


you all I know, and after that I do not doubt you will say I am a man of 
consequencer.” 


Socrates and his party accepted the invitation, and we soon find 
them seated at the supper-table, which, like all other entertainments, 
whether called supper or dinner, was at the beginning dull enough. 
‘A profound silerce was observed, as though it. had been enjoined.” 
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By and by, a buffoon entered, who tried to raise a laugh, but failed. 
After the first course, and they had made “effusion of wine in 
honour of the gods, a certain Syracusan entered, leading in a hand- 
some girl, who played on the flute, another that ‘danced and showed 
very nimble feats of activity, and a beautiful little boy, who danced, 

and played perfectly well on the guitar.” Socrates became talkative. 

He complimented Callias on the liberality and good taste displayed 
in the entertainment; said some happy things in praise of the wives 
of Critobulus and Nicerates, two married gentlemen of the party ; 
he recited some poetry, and the dancing-girl’s elegant performance 
drew from him some fine observations on the comparative beauty of 
objects at rest and in motion, together with a whimsical declaration 
that he himself was determined to learn to dance. The Amphy- 
trion, Callias, called out all his guests, by requiring each to tell what 
he most valued himself for; and, as an interlude to this, Socrates 
banters Carmides, a young man of the party, about his excessive 
fondness for his mistress, Amandra, ,and taxes him with having 
snatched a kiss from her in his presence; and he sagely advises Car- 
mides, if he would preserve the liberty of his soul, to abstain from 
kissing handsome women. Carmides retorts, and effectually turns 
the tables upon the old philosopher. 


** What,” said Carmides, ‘‘ must I be afraid of coming near a handsome 
woman? Nevertheless, I remember very well, and I believe you do too, 
Socrates, that being one day in company with Critobulus’s beautiful sister, 
who resembles him so much, as we were searching for a passage in some 
author, you held your head very close to that beautiful virgin, and I thought 
you seemed to take pleasure in touching her naked shoulders with yours.” 


Then follows a humorous contest between Socrates and Critobulus 
for the prize of beauty. Socrates gives the challenge. 


Critob. Come, I will not refuse to enter the lists for,once with you: pray 
then use all your eloquence, and let us know how you prove yourself to be 
handsomer than I, 

Socrates. That shall be done presently : bring but a light, and the thing 
is done. 

Crit. But, in order to state the question, will you allow me to ask you a 
few questions ? 


Soc. I will. 

Crit. But, on second thought, I will give you leave to ask what questions 
you please first. 

Soc. Agreed. Do you believe beauty is no where to be found but in 
man ? 

Crit. Yes, certainly, in other creatures too whether animate, as a horse 


or bull, or inanimate things, as we say, that is a handsome sword, a fine 
shield, &c. 
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Soc. But how comes it then, that things so very different as these, should 
yet all of them be handsome ? 


Crit. Because they are well made, either by art or nature, for the purposes 
they are employed in. 


Soc. Do you know the use of eyes ? 

Crit. To see. 

Soc. Well! itis for that very reason mine are handsomer than yours. 

Crit. Your reason.” 

Soc. Yours see only in adirect line: but as for mine, I can look not only 
directly forward, as you, but sideways .too, they being seated ona kind of 
ridge on my face, and staring out. . 


Crit. At that rate, a crab has the advantage of all other animals in matter 
of eyes. 

Soc. Certainly ; for theirs are incomparably more solid and better situated 
than any other creature’s. 

Crit. Be it so as to eyes; butas to your nose, would you make me believe 
yours is better shaped than mine ? 

Soc. There is no room to doubt, if it be granted that the nose was made 
for the sense of smelling ; for, your nostrils are turned downwards, but 
mine are wide, and turned up toward heaven, to receive smells that come 
from every part, &c. 


And thus for some time in detail taking off the uncouthness of his 
own person, in a better vein than it was ever done by his bitter sati- 
rist, Aristophanes. The yorld is not ready to admit that a man 
when he is once dubbed a philosopher, can ever after say anything in 
sport; but we make him, whether he will or not, always speak 
oracles. So it has fared with many of the ludicrous paradoxes of 
Socrates, uttered in the humour of the moment, by way of parrying 
a jest, or of showing the skill with which he could handle the light 
weapons of the sophist. At the banquet he was rallied by one of the 
guests upon the intolerable temper of his wife, Xantippe; and his 
pleasant reply has induced half the world to believe that he really 
matried a vixen by way of improving his own temper. 

The concluding incident of the banquet is referred to by Mr. 
Addison in one of his Spectators (No. 500), but he attributes to the 
eloquence of Socrates, in a discourse on marriage, the effect which ~ 
was produced by a scene between Bacchus and Ariadne, as exhibited 
by the party of the Syracusan. 

Xenophon’s account of the Expedition of Cyrus and the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand is, in our opinion, a most perfect specimen of 
historic writing, containing also much of the interest of personal 
narrative. Upon this we must touch but briefly; premising, how- 
ever, a general outline of the condition of the parties engaged in that 
enterprise, and the causes which involved them in its perils. 

The ascendency which Sparta held in Greece at the time of this 
expedition, was partly acquired by the alliance and aid of the rich 
and voluptuous court of Persia. At the same time the Persian held 
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a doubtful empire over the maratime states and cities on the borders 
of the Hellespont, the eastern coast and many of the islands of the 
Archipelago, and the adjacent shore of the Mediterranean sea. Darius 
Ochus died: Artaxerxes, his son, ascended the throne, and Cyrus, 
brother of Artaxerxes by the same mother, became satrap of the 
western portion of the empire, and ‘ general of all the people assem- 
bled in the plain of Castolus.” .In the wars which the Persians were 
constantly waging with their half-conquered provinces in the west, 
large bodies of Greek adventurers, won by Persian gold, formed 
their most effective troops. These naturally fell under the command 
of Cyrus, who seems to have formed a high estimate of their military 
skill and prowess; and he kept fcr many years a large number of 
these mercenary troops in his pay, with a view of employing them in 
an attempt which he had long meditated upon his brother’s crown 
and throne. Affairs being at last ripe for action, he collected at 
Sardis his Grecian force, about thirteen thousand strong, where they 
were joined by about a hundred thousand Asiatics, with the osten- 
sible purpose of marching against the Pisidians, a mountain race 
not yet subjected to the Persian yoke. Xenophon, in his third 
book, explains the manner in which he was drawn into this 
enterprise. 


There was in the army an Athenian, by name Xenophon, who, without 
being a general, acaptain or a soldier, servetl as a volunteer ; for, having 
been long attached to Proxenus by the rights of hospitality, the latter sent 
for him ‘from home, with a promise, if he came, to recommend him to Cyrus ; 
from whom, he said, he expected greater advantages than from his own 
country. Xenophon having read the letter, consulted Socrates, the 
Athenian, concerning the voyage, who fearing lest his country might look 
upon his attachment to Cyrus as criminal, because that prince was thought 
to have espoused the interest of the Lacedemonians against the Athenians 
with great warmth, advised Xenophon to go to Delphos, and consult the 
oracle concerning the matter. Xenophon went thither accordingly, and 
asked Apollo to which of the gods he should offer sacrifice and address his 
prayers, to the end that he might perform the voyage in the best and most 
reputable manner, and, after a happy issue of it, return in safety. Apollo 
answered, that he should sacrifice to the proper gods. At his return, he 
acquainted Socrates with this answer, who blamed him because he had not 
asked Apollo whether it were better for him to undertake the voyage, in the 
first place, than to stay at home; but, having himself first determined to 
undertake it, he had consulted him on the most proper means of performing 
it with success; but since, said he, you have asked this, you ought to do 
what the god commanded, Xenophon, therefore, having offered sacrifice 
to the gods according to the direction of the oracle, set sail, and found 
Proxenus and Cyrus at Sardis, ready to march towards the upper Asia 
Here he was presented to Cyrus, and Proxenus pressing him to stay, Cyrus 
was no less earnest in persuading him, and assured him, as soon as the ex- 
pedition was at an end, he would dismiss him; this he pretended was against 
the Pisidians. 
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The Greeks, all except Clearchus, the Lacedemonian general, 
who was no doubt from the first in the counsels of Cyrus, were led 
on by various artifices, until it became more dangerous to return 
than to go forward; then they at last consented to move forward on 
the actual expedition against the Great King. 

His narrative of the march is brief, but full of interest; but our 
limits will not permit us to touch upon any of its incidents. At 
length the army of Artaxerxes appeared, covering, with its locust 
swarms, an immense plain between the Euphrates and Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above the city of Babylon. The battle was joined, 
and the account which Xenophon gives of it calls to our recollection 
forcibly the remarks of M. Cousin, of the myriads of men who meet 
and contend in battle in Asia, and of whom and of whose deeds the 
history of their country retains no trace. There, indeed, the indivi- 
duality of man is swallowed up in the mighty ocean of being, and 
they therefore have no history. At the first onsetCyrus fell; but the 
Greeks drove the enemy opposed to them from the field: they en- 
camped on the battle-ground, and made fires to dress their food of 
the darts and arrows cf the Persians and the wooden shields of the 
Egyptians; and for two days they believed Cyrus to be alive and 
conqueror. 

The conduct of the Persians subsequent to the battle, satisfies us 
that their first object was to get the Greeks in their power, by any 
artifice, and make such fearful example of them as would prevent 
the future march of their armies into Persia; but if this were im- 
practicable, to lead them where they could find their way, through 
many difficulties, out of the kingdom, and to harass, but not cut off, 
their retreat. For this purpose they first negotiated: they furnished 
the Greeks provisions, and led them down the Tigris many days’ 
march out of their route, partly that they might see the numerous 
army which was marching from Susa and Ecbatana, to the aid of the 
Great King, and partly that, on failing to ensnare them, they might 
dismiss them by the shortest way out of the kingdom into the moun- 
tains of the Carduchians, where they would probably perish by the 
rigour of the climate and by the swords of that warlike people. 

The night after, the commander, Clearchus, and the other prin- 
cipal officers of the Greeks were taken by treachery and put to 
death, and when the Greeks lay disheartened in their camp, without 
officers and without order, not knowing what to do, expecting an 
attack and uprepared for defence, Xenophon says he “ was of the 


number, had his share in the general sorrow, and was unable to 
rest.” 


However, getting alittle sleep, he dreamed : he thought it thundered and 
a flash of lightening fell upon his paternal house, which upon that, was all 
ina blaze. Immediately he woke in a fright, and looked upon his dream as 
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happy in this respect, because while he was engaged in difficulties, he saw a 
great light proceeding from Jupiter. 


That the sleep of Xenophon on that fearful night should be short 
and troubled, we can well believe. That the young wanderer, (for 
we are satisfied he was then a youth, though this is disputed by the 
learned; and what will not the learned dispute?) that the young 
wanderer, on such a night, should dream or think of his ‘paternal 
house, and that his dream or reverie should be tinged with the dark 
hue of all around him, is perfectly consistent with the philosophy of 
the human mind; and his firm and courageous spirit, the buoyancy 
of youth and hope, might well dictate the happy interpretation to 
his troubled dream. Then follows a council of officers and men—the 
choice of generals, in which Xenophon was chosen on the part of 
the Athenians—the march, and the means taken by the Persians to 
force the Greeks into the Carduchian mountains. 

The snow, two fathoms deep, which they encountered in this in- 
hospitable region, has caused much discussion and some doubt, but 
we do not perceive that it is at all wonderful. It was in the midst 
of winter—they had approached the latitue of 48 degrees—those 
mountains are the most elevated part of western Asia, for they give 
rise to the Euphrates and Tigris, and the rivers which flow north- 
ward into the Caspian and the Euxine seas, and the climate, which 
throughout nearly all Europe is insular, rendered mild by the wes- 
tern breezes from the Atlantic, is here far removed from their in- 
fluence, and corresponds with the same parallel of latitude and the 
same elevation in the interior of the American continent. 

The army suffered much; but they felt their capacity to overcome 
every difficulty, and face every danger that awaited them; and they 
met them cheerfully. One encounter of wit between Xenophon and 
Cheirosophus, the Lacedemonian general, is worthy of notice. 

While they were marching through the country of the Chalybians, 
they saw the natives in great force posted on a hill to dispute their 
passage. Cheirosophus proposed to attack them—Xenophon ob- 
jected, and advised that they should “steal a march” on them under 


cover of the night, and take possession of a hill which commanded 
that on which the enemy was posted. 


‘But why,” said he, “‘do I mention stealing, since I am informed that 
among you Lacedemonians, those of the first rank practise it from their 
childhood, and that instead of being a dishonour, it is your duty to steal 
those things which the law has not forbidden: and, to the end that you may 
learn to steal with the greatest dexterity and secresy imaginable, your laws 
have provided that those who are taken in theft shall be whipped. This is 
the time for you to show how far your education has improved you, and to 


take care that in stealing this march we are not discovered, lest we suffer 
Severely,” 
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Cheirosophus answered, “I am also informed that you Athenians are 
very expert in stealing the public money, notwithstanding the danger you 
are exposed to, and that your best men are the most expert at it; that is, 
if you choose your best men for your magistrates —so this is a proper time 
for you to show the effects of your education.” 


In passing through the country of the Taocheans, a wild moun- 
tain race, who inhabited fastnesses, into which they had conveyed 
all their provisions, the Greeks suffered much with hunger. 


At last the army arrived at a strong place, which had neither city nor 
houses upon it, but where great numbers of men and women, with their 
cattle, were assembled: this place Cheirosophus ordered to be attacked the 
moment he came before it. 


At length the fastness was stormed. 


And here followed a dreadful spectacle indeed; for the women first 
threw their children down the precipices and then themselves; the men did 
the same. And here AEneas the Stymphalian, a captain, seeing one of the 
barbarians, who was richly dressed, running with a design to throw himself 
off, caught hold of him, and the other drawing him after, they both fell 
down the precipice together, and were dashed to pieces. 


It does not appear, that Xenophon kept a regular journal of his 
marches and the incidents which occurred on either the Expedition 
or Retreat. It is probable the account was written many years 
after from memory, and that hence some geographical errors crept 
in, which have so much puzzled his commentators. But his general 
accuracy is confirmed by modern travellers ; and ancients, as well as 
moderns, from the age of Marcus Crassus and Mark Anthony down 
to the present time, concur in fixing the same character to the wild 
and primitive, and it would seem unchanging, inhabitants of the 
mountain regions through which he passed. 

Perpetual occupancy appears to belong to a mountain race. 
Their barren hills, which are fruitful in no product 


But man and steel, the soldier and the sword, 


seldom invite the inroads of the conqueror, while the passionate love 
of the mountaineer for his wild fastnesses and still wilder freedom, 
forbids him to wander in search of fairer lands and milder climes. 
Hence the unmixed and primitive Britons are still found, after so 
many ages, (conquered but not expelled) in the mountains of Wales. 
A kindred people of the Celtic race, in spite of Gothic and Moorish 
conquests, still occupy the mountains of Biscay in Spain, and the 
Pyrennean portion of Catalonia is held by a still more ancient 
people, who are believed to have occupied it before the Phenician 
navigators pushed their discoveries to the shores of the Peninsula. 
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So it is universally, whenever a mountain region of great extent is 
once possessed by a people far enough advanced in civilization to 
provide for their own sustenance and to know the arts of war, they 
and their posterity hold it for ever. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. We cannot even refer to 
the various other productions of our author; but we earnestly re- 
commend him to our young readers, as one whose works are full of 
interest, and as the master of a style which for neatness, perspicuity, 
and beauty, has never been excelled. 


— - 





—— —_— 


Art. XIII.—Paris and its People. By the Author of ‘“‘ Random Re- 


collections of the Lords and Commons,” etc. ete. 2 vols. Saunders 


and Otley. 


Our worthy friend Mr. Grant has betaken himself to Paris, after 
exhausting the ‘‘ Great Metropolis.” We like the man not only for 
his talent and services to the light reading public, but for that genuine 
and Scottish self assurance which lends character to whatever eme- 
nateth therefrom as well as a presumption that there is novelty in 
the matter. That a man like Mr.Grant, who is confessedly a stranger 
to the French language, should write a more inferming and amusing 
book about Paris than any other existing author, is remarkable ; nay 
that what is new and from himself, with the aid of little more than 
an hotel-intrepreter, hired at a parsimonious rate, is more graphic 
and illustrative than the most profound of modern statiticiens or 
sketcners have rendered it, is no small praise. Really, if we were 
1o choose a guide to the French capital, and an off-hand philosopher 
to boot, we should like the author of these two handsome volumes. 
We have no time for particularity, and quote that which we find 
others have quoted, as proofs of the esteem in which the work should 
beheld. First as to Parisian arcades,— 


The arcades of Paris ought not to be passed over in a chapter devoted to 
general observations on the place. They are much more tasteful in their 
architectural aspects than the arcades of London. You feel, too, that you 
can breathe more freely in them. In walking through our arcades in warm 
weather, you experience something of a suffocating sensation, which makes 
you hurry out of them as fast as you can. In the Parisian arcades I never 
felt any sensation of this kind. ‘They are not only light and lively in ap- 
pearance, but efficiently ventilated. As regards the shops, again, those in 
the arcades of Paris are incomparably more pleasing to the eye than the 
shops in the arcades of London. The exquisite taste, to which I have 
before referred as so characteristic of the shops in the streets is, if possible, 
still more strikingly displayed in the shops in the arcades. Here the taste 
and the fancy of the French appear in perfection. You might gaze at one of 
these shops for days together, and inspect every article in it in detail, and 
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yet not be able to detect a single instance of defective taste. You can 
hardly believe, as you look at the windows, either that human hand has 
made the diversified articles which delight your eye, or that human hand 
has sufficed for the admirable manner in which they are arranged. You 
involuntarily associate the idea of fairy workmanship and fairy arrange- 
ment with the more fanciful shops in the arcades of Paris. To see one of 
the better class of these arcades, when lighted up on a winter’s evening, is 
a sight which, were it not to be had for nothing, people would most wil- 
lingly pay to witness. 


Mr. Grant a philosophicthe orist :— 


The question is often asked, how happens it that that the Frenchwomen 
are so far before the women of all other countries in their style of walking ? 
One of two answers is generally given to the question. Some persons ac- 
count for the fact from the circumstance of their streets being so badly 
paved, and of their consequently being obliged, in passing along the streets, 
to make those short quick steps which are so much admired in their walk- 
ing. This cannot be the reason; because in many towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the causeway is as rough and the pavement as bad as 
in Paris; and yet we see nothing of the light, graceful, elastic mode of 
walking. among the women of our provincial towns, which is the admiration 
of all foreigners who visit Paris. 

The other usual mode of accounting for the French women’s mode of 
walking is, to attribute it to the absence of carpets in the Parisian houses, 
and the circumstance of the floors being constantly rubbed over with soap, 
which renders them very slippery to walk on. This cannot be the right 
hypothesis any more than the other; for it is a well-ascertained fact, that 
English ladies who have gone to reside in Paris when they were very young, 
and before their style of walking could have been formed, hardly ever ac- 
quire that elegance of carriage and elasticity of step which all admire so 
much in the Parisian ladies, My own theory is, that the graceful walk of 
the French women is the result of that lightness of heart which is so 
marked a characteristic in the French character, and most of all in female 
character. 


Lastly, a portraiture of Jules Janin,— 


Though a severe critic, and a capricious man, I do not think there is any 
thing constitutionally unkind about him. I met with him in Paris, and liked 
his manner exceedingly. He is in private what he appears in all his writ 
ings—a lively, pleasant, light-hearted man, with a great flow of animal 
spirits, and having all the appearance of one who is utterly indifferent as to 
what people think or say of him. When the servant ushered me into his 
room, I found him engaged in an active search through his library for a 
book, and humming asong to himself, evidently to his very great delectation. 
He resides in apartments in a house nearly opposite the entrance to the 
Luxembourg Gardens. The house, like most houses in Paris, is very high, 
and Jules Janin lives nearly at the top. I was quite out of breath before 
reaching the apartments of the critic. 
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Literary men, in Paris, are rather proverbial for giving a preference to 
apartments near the top of the house; and Jules Janin rejoices, I am told, 
in the fact of his rooms being on the fourth or fifth story, I do not remember 
which. The walls of the apartment in which I found him were nearly all 
covered with tapestry of the most beautiful kind, after the manner of the 
Cartoons of Raphael. Some of these cartoons are, I have no doubt, of 
great value, though my knowledge of the fine arts is not sufficiently great to 
enable me to speak in positive terms on the subject. 

The personal appearance of Jules Janin is very remarkable. Those who 
have seen him once will never forget him. He is rather, if any thing, below 
the middle height, and very stoutly and compactly made. His complexion 
is exceedingly dark; quite as much so‘as that of the generality of Italians. 
His face is unusually full; and its expression, on the whole, is pleasing. He 
has a singularly fine forehead, which attracts attention the more readily on 
account of the large quantity of jet-black hair, either brushed up or natu- 
rally disposed to stand erect, with which it is surmounted. I have rarely 
seen a more quick or piercing eye; it is full of fire and intelligence. A 
patch of hair, which is never allowed to attain a greater growth than about 
a quarter of an inch, is always to be seen on the lower part of the chin. 
What may be the technical term, if there be one, for this fragment of a 
beard, I do not know; it is much larger than the tufts, or imperials, which 
we sometimes meet with in this country. I refer to it particularly because 
I do not remember to have seen anything like it in Paris, and becnuse it im- 
parts a very peculiar expression to the critic’s countenance. The appearance 
of Jules Janin forcibly reminded me of that of Sir Charles Napier, the 
hero of St. Jean d’Acre; only that Jules Janin is much the better formed 
man of the two, and possesses much more regular features. His age, 
judging from appearance, I should suppose to be about forty-five; but he 
may be a year or two older or younger. Though he reviews English books 
which have never been translated into French, and cuts them up without 
mercy, he cannot talk nor read a word of English. He deeply regrets that 
he did not make himself acquainted with our language in early life. And 
as I was in pretty much the same predicament in reference to French, we 
should have looked very awkward when together, but for the presence of a 
third party who is acquainted with both languages. 





ee 


Art. XIV.—Life of Gerald Griffin. Esq. By his Brother. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tue biography of a man of very considerable genius written 
with a freternal fratiality. Poor Griffin's Metropolitan experience 
teaches a strong and touching lesson to Jitterateurs, especially all 
who have no other staff to lean upon than their pen and the out- 
pourings, it most ordinarily is, of a brain pressed for the moment. 
He had besides, the wayward pride or vanity which has beset many 
men of gifts, and he suffered accordingly. We should wish to 
point the notice of the young and the aspiring, who have been smit 
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with a passion for writing, to the disappointments which this warm 
but strangely-constructed hearted Irishman was martyred to endure 
while in his noviciate in London. Hungry, unclothed, and almost 
houseless was he for many a day,—his fond driven driven to the 
winds,—his proud heart warring against the charities. We do not 
go into his history, nor into the moral of the book, interesting 
and instructive as it certainly is; but cite such things from it as will 
send many of our readers, we dare to hope, to its pages for incident 
of a peculiar nature, and character still more out-of-the-way. Griffin 
was a dramatic writer, but doomed at first to be disappointed, as 
witness a letter of his to his parents in America. 


This disappointment sent me into thecontrary extreme. 1 before imagined 
I could do any thing; I now thought [ could do nothing. One supposition 
was just as foolish as the other. It was then I set about writing for those 
weekly publications ; all of which, except the Literary Gazette, cheated me 
abominably. Then, finding this to be the case, I wrote for the great maga- 
zines. My articles were generally inserted ; but on calling for payment, 
seeing that I was a poor inexperienced devil, there was so much shuffling 
and shabby work tiat it disgusted me, and | gave up the idea of making 
money that way. I now lost heart for every thing; got into the cheapest 
lodgings I could make out ; and there worked on, rather to divert my mind 
from the horrible gloom that I felt growing on me in spite of myself, than. 
with any hope of being remunerated. This, and the recollection of the ex- 
pense I had put William to, and the fears—that every moment became con- 
viction—that I should never be enabled to fulfil his hopes or my own 
expectations, all came pressing together upon my mind, and made me mis= 
erable. A thousand and a thousand times I wished that I could lie down 
quietly and die at once, and be forgotten for ever. But that, however, was 
not to be had for the asking. I don’t think I left any thing undone that could 
have changed the course of affairs, or brought me a little portion of tle good 
luck that was going on about me ; but good luck was too busy elsewere . [ 
can hardly deseribe to you the state of mind I was in at this time. It was not 
an indolent despondency, for J was working hard, and I am now—and it is 
only now—receiving money for the labour of those dreadful hours. I 
used not to see a face that 1 knew; and after sitting writing all day, 
when 1 walked in the streets in the evening it actually seemed to me 
as if I was of a different species altogether from the people about me. 
The fact was, from pure anxiety alone I was more than half dead, and 
would most certainly have given up the ghost I believe, were it not 
that, by the merest accident on earth, the literary friend who had pro- 
cured me the unfortunate introduction a year before, dropped in one 
evening to “have a talk” with me. I had not seen him nor anybody else 
that I knew for some months, and he frightened me by saying I looked like 
aghost. Ina few days, however, a publisher of his acquaintance had got 
some things to do—works to arrange, regulate, and revise; so he asked me 
if I would devote a few hours in the middle of every day to the purpose for 
50/. a year. I didso; and among other things whieh I got to revise, was 
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a weekly fashionable journal. After I had read this for some weeks, I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Why, hang it, I am sure I can write better than this at any rate.” 
And at the same time I knew that the contributors were well paid, I wrote 
some sketches of London life, and sent them anonymously to the editor, 
offering to contribute without payment. He inserted the little sketches, and 
sent avery handsome sum to my anonynous address for them; desiring me 
to continue, and he would be always happy to pay for similar ones. 
This put me in great spirits; and by the knowledge I had acquired of 
literary people and transactions altogether, I was enabled to manage in 
this instance so as to secure a good engagement. 


This of the profession of literature: 


This is one of my buoyant days; but do you know that I am generally 
most miserable? ‘The tormenting anxiety of a literary life—such a one as 
1 lead—is beyond all endurance. When I send off my bundle of papers 
for the evening, I sit down here sometimes to think on my future prospects, 
and go to bed at last actually feverish with apprehension. There is nothing 
but doubt and uncertainty about it. No profession, no hold on society, no 
stamp, no mark, and time rolling on, and the world growing old about one. 
However, we must only work on as we can. 


London printers, and their deciphering skill: 


You tax me with my illegible writing; but I fear I cannot amend it, for 
I must not stay to shape my letters, and I have, I believe, got a bad habit 
from the facility with which the printers here make it out. I verily believe, 
if I shut my eyes or flung the pen at. the paper so as to make any kind of 
mark, the London printers would know what I intended tosay. They 
always send me back my manuscript with my printed proofs for correction ; 
and'I actually have repeatedly been unable to make out what I had written, 
until I had referred to the same articles in print. 


How to review books: 


He was at the time regularly engaged in writing articles for some of the 
periodicals, and devoted his spare hours either to the tales afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Holland Tide.” or to the composition of an opera for 
Mr. Arnold’s theatre. Occasionally some newly-published works were sent 
to him for review, or some manuscript ones for his opinion as to the probabi- 
lity of their success if published. This occupation of reviewing and of 
passing judgment on unpublished manuscripts gave him little trouble, and 
the remuneration was liberal. He was often highly amused at receiving 
from the editor of some periodical three volumes of a newly-published novel, 
accompanied by a request that he would not cut the leaves. This, which 
he at first conceived so very ridiculous, and so apparently impossible with 
any justice to the author, he eventually found was almost a matter of neces- 
sity with many of the publications sent to-him. They were of so trashy a 
description, that no one of ordinary taste could possibly get through even the 
first few chapters. His usual plan was to glance through the early part of a 
work, so as to obtain some notion of the plot; a peep here and there in the 
second volume gave him an idea of the skill with which it was developed ; 
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and a slight consideration of the latter end of the third, or slaughter-house as 
he used to call the concluding part of a disastrous’story, or fifth act of a 
tragedy, satisfied him both as to the genius of the author and the merits of the 
performance. He no doubt made a more intimate acquaintance. with his 
subject when his first hasty supervision gave him reason to believe it was 
written by a person of more than ordinary talent, and did not appear to feel 
conscious of having done any injustice during the short period he was 
engaged as a professional critic. 


A good way of composing : 


When engaged in composition, he made use of a manifold-writer, with a 
style and carbonic paper, which gave him two and sometimes three copies of 
his work. One of these he sent to the publisher; the others he kept by 
him in case the first should be lost. He had his sheets so cut out and ar- 
ranged, that they were not greater in size than the ieaf of a moderate-size 
octavo; and he wrote so minute a hand that each page of the manuscript con- 
tained enough of matter for a page ofprint. Thisenabled him very easily 
to tell how much manuscript was necessary to fill three volumes. His usual 
quantity ef writing was about ten of these pages in the day. It was seldom 
less than*this, and I have known it repeatedly as high as fifteen or 
twenty, without interfering with those hours which he chose to devote to 
recreation. He never rewrote his manuscript; and one of the most re- 
markable things I noticed in the progress of his work, was the ex- 
tremely small number of erasures or interlineations in ‘it, several pages being 
completed without the occurence of a single one. His practice in writing in 
London no doubt gave him much facility in this respect. His manuscript 
being of a very convenient size, he generally put it iu his pocket; and 
during his rambles took it out on the hill side, or wherever he had a mo- 
ment’s leisure, and wrote on. It was a singular proof of the great power I 
have noticed above, to witness the nature of the occupations amid which he 
was sometimes accustomed to follow his favourite pursuit. 





Art. XIV. 
1. Selections from the Kur-dn, commonly called in England the 
Koran. By E. W. Lane. Madden. 
2. Mohammed the Prophet, his Life and Doctrines, §c. By Dr. 
Gustave WeiL. Williams & Norgate. 


Mr. Lang, who has made his name so famous by his work on ‘ The 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” and the translation 
of ‘‘The Thousand and One Nizhts,” has, in the volume before us, 
given selections from the bible of the followers of the Prophet, 
arranged in chronological order, with an interwoven commentar 

from the best authorities, and illustrated by notes chiefly from Sale’s 
edition. He has also prefixed an Introduction, which is of great 
value, were it but as showing what was the condition of the people 
of Arabia at the time when Mohammed arose, and distinctly pointing 
out how they were prepared to receive his doctrines and put faith in 
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his representations; and along with these important matters. there is 
a great variety of interesting information of a collateral nature, all 
tending to shed light upon the system of religion which the Prophet 
taught, and upon the manners and previous beliefs of the tribes 
which he converted. ‘The following affords a view of several of the 
great families, their descent, genealogies, and fortunes, who inha- 
bited the region where the new faith was to take such deep root, and 
was in a short time to send its shoots so far over Asia and into 


Africa: 


The tribe of Tasm were the posterity of Lawadh (or Lud), the son of 
Sam (or Shem); and Jedees, of the descendants of J&thir (or Gether). 
These two tribes dwelt promisuously together under the government of 
Tasm, till a certain tyrant made an infamous law with respect to the maids 
of the tribe of Jedees; whereupon this tribe formed a conspiracy, and in- 
viting the king and chiefs of Tasm to an entertainment, privately hid their 
swords in the sand, and in the midst of their mirth fell on them and slew 
them all, and extirpated the greatest part of the tribe. However, the few 
who escaped, obtaining aid of the king of El-Yemen (then, as is said, Dhoo- 
Habshan Ibn-El]-Akran), assaulted Jedees, and utterly destroyed them}; 
and scarce any mention has been made from that time of either of those 
tribes. The former tribe of Jurham (whose ancestor, some pretend, was 
one of the eighty persons saved in the ark with Noah, according to a 
Maslim tradition) was contemporary with ’’Ad and utterly perished. The 
tribe of ’Emleck or Emlak, or Amalek, were descended from Amalek, the 
son of Eliphaz the son of Esau; though some of the oriental writers say 
Amalek was the son of Ham the son of Noah; others, the son of Azd the 
son of Shem; -and others, the son of Lawadh (or Lud). The posterity ‘of 
this person rendered themselves very powerful, and before the time of 
Joseph conquered Lower Egypt, under their king El-Weleed, the first who 
took the name of Pharoah, as the eastern writars tell us; seeming by these 
Amalekites to mean the same people which the Egyptian histories call 
Pehcenician Shepherds. But after they had possessed the throne of Egypt 
for some descents, they were expelled by the natives, and at length totally 
destroyed by the Israelites. _'The surviving races of Arabs, according to 
their own historians, are sprung from two stocks, Kahtan (the same with 
Joctan the son of Eber), and ’Adnan, a descendant in a direct line from 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hagar. The posterity of the former 
some call el-’Arab el-A’ribeh, that is, the genuine or pure Arabs; and 
those: of the latter, el’Arab el-Mustaaribeh, that is, the naturalised or in- 
sititious Arabs: but others reckon the ancient extinct tribes to have been the 
only pure Arabs, and therefore call the posterity of Kahtan el-Arab el-Muta’- 
arribeh, which likewise signifies the insititious Arabs, though in a nearer 
degree than Mustaaribeh; the descendants of Ishmael being the more distant 
graft. The posterity of Ishmael have no claim to be admitted as pure 
Arabs, their ancestor being by origin and language an Hebrew, but having 
made an alliance with the tribe of Jurhum, by marrying a daughter ot 
Mudad, and accustomed himself to their manner of living and language, 
his descendants became blended with them into one nation. The uncer- 
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tainty of descents between Ishmael and ’Adndn is the reason why they 
seldom trace their genealogies higher than the latter, whom they acknow- 
ledge as father of their tribes; the descents from him downwards being 
pretty certain and uncontroverted. Besides these tribes of Arabs, men- 
tioned by their own authors, who were all of the race of Shem, others of 
them were the posterity of Ham, by his son Cush, whose name is in Scrip- 
ture constantly given to the Arabs and their country, though our version 
renders it Ethiopia. But strictly speaking, the Cushites did not inhabit 
Arabia, properly so called, but the banks of the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf, whither they came from Khoozistan or Susiana, the original settlement 
of their father. They probably mixed themselves in process of time with 
the other Arabs; but the eastern writers take little or no notice of them. 


With regard to the Selections themselves, it is only needful to 
observe, that they present the passages of chief interest in the Koran, 
and are treated with singular care and competency, as one example 
will manifest : 


God: there is no deity but he, the ever-living, the ever-subsisting : 
neither slumber seizeth him, nor sleep. To him belongeth whatsoever is 
in the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth. Who is he who shall in- 
tercede with him, unless by his permission? He knoweth what [hath been | 
before them, and what [shall be] after them ; and they shall not comprehend 
aught of his knowledge, save what he willeth. His throne compriseth the 
heavens and the earth, and the preservation of them burdeneth him not ; 
and he is the high the great. (Chap. ii. v. 256.) With him are the keys 
of the secret things: none knoweth them but he ; and he knoweth whatever 
is on the land, and [what is] in the sea: and there falleth not a leaf but he 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of the earth, nor a moist thing, 
nor a dry thing, but [it is noted] in a distinct writing (on the preserved 
tablet). And it is he who taketh your souls at night (when ye sleep), and 
knoweth what ye have gained in the day; then he resuscitateth you therein, 
(restoring your souls in the day-time), that a determined period (the term 
of life) may be fulfilled. Then unto him shall ye return (at the resurrec- 
tion): then will he declare unto you what ye have done, and recompense 
you for it. And he is the predominant over his servants, and he sendeth 
watchers over you (angels who register your deeds), until, when death 
cometh unto any of you, our messengers (the angels commissioned for that 
purpose) take his soul, and they fail not in that which they are commanded 
to do. Then they (the creatures) are returned unto God, their Lord, the 
true, thathe may recompense them: (doth not judgment belong unto him?) 
and he is the most quick of those who reckon. He will reckon with all 
creatures in the space of half a day, of the days of the present world, 
according to a tradition. Say, O Mohammad, to the people of Mekkeh, 
Who delivereth you from the darknesses of the land and of the sea, when ye 
supplicate him humbly and in private, saying, If thou deliver us from these 
dangers, we will assuredly be of [the number of | the thankful and believ- 
ing ?—-Say unto them, God delivereth you from them, and from every other 
affliction: then ye attribute partners to him. Say, he is able to send on 
you a punishment from above you (as stones, or a vehement sound, from 
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heaven), or from beneath your feet (such as a cleaving of the earth), or:to 


confound you [by making you] sects, and to make some of you to taste the 
violence of others. (Chap. vi. vv. 59-65.)” , 


In this way much of the obscurity which the reader of Sale’s ver- 
sion encounters is removed; and the source whence the impostor 
took many of his ideas. as well as the imitations which he so dexter- 
ously introduced, are made manifest. 

We avail ourselves of certain passages as they have been translated 
in the Atheneum from the work of Dr. Weil—a work which contains 
a much fuller, and, no doubt, far more correct account of the life of 
the prophet, than has hitherto obtained in Europe. The author has 
gone back to original authorities, consulting them for himself; and 
has also exercised an independent power of disquisition on the doc- 
trines which he propagated. There has been a remarkable neglect 
on the part of modern writers with regard both to the events of this 
extraordinary man and of the purport or qualities of his composition, 
seeing that both in a political and religious sense he was destined 
to produce such mighty revolutions, and found an empire of such 
vast and lasting extent, to the overthrow of long-established monarch- 
ies. Dr. Weil says, that when he had occasion, as Professor of 
Arabic literature at Heidelberg, being a distinguished oriental scho- 
lar, and having for several years resided at Cairo, he found only one 
work that could in any way serve him as a guide to the life of the 
Prophet, and that this was the ill-digested biography of him by 
Gagnier, which appeared in 1732, and which has served for the 
groundwork of all later European biographies ; many fabulous legends 
being confounded with historical facts, anachronisms introduced, and 
a general want of that sort of historical criticism exhibited, which a 
subject of such importance and magnitude demands. We quote part 
of the introductory view taken in the first chapter of the work, both 
of the condition of Arabia and also of the Prophet’s progress. Says 
the Professor,— 


We hear nothing further of Mohammed for the next five years, save that 
he grew fonder and more fond of solitude, and retired for many days toge- 
ther, sometimes alone, sometimes in company with Kadija, to a cavern of 
Mount Hara, and where, after the exemple of his grandfather, Abd Almul- 
talib, he passed the entire month Ramadan engaged in devotional offices 
and pious meditations. Here’he had ample leisure for musing over the dif- 
ferent religions of his time, and detecting their prominent defects. We may 
easily conceive, too, that during his journeys, as well as in Arabia itself, 
where very many Jews and Christians abode, he, without having even read 
the Holy Scriptures, might have become acquainted with their contents. 
This intercourse, as well as his own reflections, must have convinced him, 
that the idol or star-worship, which prevailed in Mecca, was an error and a 
superstition ; but at the same time the dark side of both the other religions, 
as taught in his day, did not escape his observation. * * When, also, he 
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looked back to Abraham, who, though neither a Jew nor a Christian, was 
accounted as a true believer, a Muslim (a man of God), and not only admit- 
ted by Jew and Christian to be a holy prophet, but adored by the Arabs as 
the father of Ishmael and the builder of the Caaba, he naturally came to the 
conclusion, afterwards so frequently avowed and declared, that Holy Writ 
had been partly falsified—in part falsely interpreted, and thus he might feel 
himself called upon to re-establish a purer faith, such as we find it in the 
time of Abraham and in the Old Testament. Having in the way of reflec- 
tion reached this point, his ardent imagination could not long remain inac- 
tive, and he soon, whether in night or day dreams, saw an angel sanctioning 
with divine revelation, what he had satisfied his own mind to be true. Such 
self-deception on the part of Mohammed is the less surprising, when we re- 
flect that, being at one time, epileptic he, in accordance with the received 
opinions of his time, considered himself ‘‘ possessed,” and that unconscious- 
ness, which succeeded to his frequent intense mental excitement, might 
make him suppose, that during the continuance of this lethargy he had been 
holding communion with angels in another world, and after awakening from 


his trance look upon whatever was clearly present to his soul as a divine re- 
velation. | 


We maile use of the term impostor a little while ago; but accord- 
ing to Dr. Weil’s view, the se/f-deluder would be a more appropriate 
phrase. However, it is of the nature both of imposture and delu- 
sion to proceed from the smaller to the greater, frequently even to 
the inconsistency of gross contradiction. ‘The Prophet’s religion, 
which commenced in peace, meditation, and apparent humility, and 
endurance, at length breathed war and strove for worldly dominion. 
Having called Abd Allah Ibn Jash, he told him with eight, or 
as some say twelve men, to take the road to South Arabia. But, 


In order to avoid all discussion, or difficulties that might be started, as to 
carrying on a war during the holy month Rajab, for such it was, perhaps 
also to insure the more obedience in the undertaking of so dangerous a mis- 
sion, he gave him, instead of verbal instructions, a sealed letter, which he 
enjoined him to open on the third day of his journey, and bestowed on him 
as the price of his services, or rather as a bribe, the honourable distinction 
of Commander of the Faithful (Emir Al Mo’menin), a title which afterwards 
Omar was the first califf who assumed. Abd Allah complied with the will 
of the prophet, and when on the third day he broke the seal of the letter, he 
found therein an order to repair with his companions in arms to the Valley 
of Nachla, that lay between Mecca and Taif, and there to lay wait for the 
caravan of the Koreishites. Abd Allah communicated to his comrades the 
contents of this letter, and inquired who would follow him; for, added he, 
the Prophet has expressly enjoined me not to force the inclinations of any 
one: as far as coneerns myself, I am resolved, even if I must do so alone, to 
execute the commands of the messenger of God. He thereupon continued 
on his way and all his followers with him. But a camel, on which rode 
two of his soldiers (Saad and Otba), went astray on the road; they, on that 
account, remained behind to look for it, whilst Abd Allah, and the remaining 
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six or ten men, pursued their journey towards the Valley of Nachla. _Having 
reached their destination, they saw the camels of the Koreishites laden with 
éubebs, leather, and other wares, pass along under the guard of only four 
men. Abd Allah followed at some distance in their rear until they made 
halt, and perceiving that he excited their suspicions, caused one of his num- 
ber to cut close his hair, and go a round-about way to meet them, so that 
they believed him to be a pilgrim, who had returned from fulfilling the rite 
of Umra. Whilst, however, anticipating no danger, and trusting to the 
sanctity of the month Rajab, they neglected all further precautions for their 
safety, Abd Allah fell upon them with his band, killed one of them (he was 
the first Arab who fell by the hand of a Mussulman), made two others pri- 
soners, and only the fourth escaped, and sought for help. This, however, 
came too late, for Abd Allah, with his two prisoners and his booty, lost no 
time in returning to Medina, which he reached in safety. The first news of 
the desecration of the holy month caused such discontent even among the 
Mussulmans in Medina, that Mohammed, dissatisfied with himself, endeavou- 
red to lay the blame on Abd Allah, telling him that he had not commanded 
him to shed blood during the holy month, and refused to accept the fifth 
part of the booty offered. But as these brave soldiers were much blamed, 
and although Mohammed said they had exceeded his instructions, it went 
abroad through all Arabia, that Musselmans sanctioned robbery and murder 
during the holy month; nay, more, that Mohammed, utterly to destroy the 
commerce of the people of Mecca, grudged them four secure months in the 
year: then appeared the following verse from the Koran, “They will ask 
you (so spoke God to Mohammed) about the holy month (namely), about 
waging war in it: answer, war is a grievous thing, but to withold men from 
the path of God, to disown him, and to drive away the faithful from his 
holy temple, is a far greater sin in the eyes of God; revolt (against him) is 
worse than murder, therefore you shall not cease from battle till they renounce 
their faith if they can. He, however, among you, who becomes an apostate 
and dies an unbeliever, his works, both in this world and that to come, are 
of no avail, and he shall be among the companions (Gefehrten) of hell, in 
which he shall abide for ever.” After the circulation of this verse Moham- 
med took his share of the plunder. He demanded of the Koreishites eighty 
okk of silver as a ransom for the two prisoners; one of them, however, was 
converted to Islam, the other he did not send back to Mecca until Saad and 
Otba had arrived in Medina. 


We can only make room for one passage more, from a work that 
is certainly deserving a complete English dress, judging by the spe- 
cimens that we have read. What we now quote is taken from the 
summary of Mohammed’s character, and relates to his merits as a 
teacher and reformer. 


The doctrine of a Supreme Being, and the high destination of man, 
which Mohammed disseminated over a land sunk in the grossest idolatry, and 
almost without a conception of the immortality of the soul, must in despite 
of his defects and weaknesses, reconcile us to him: the rather, because bis 
own life exercised no disadvantageous influence on the converts to his faith ; 
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for, far from holding himself up as an example to his followers, he wished to 
be regarded, and was, indeed, ever more and more, regarded as a person 
privileged by God himself to overstep all established laws. We must, 

indeed, be unjust or blinded by prejudice, not to acknowledge that his people 
were indebted to him for very many truths, blessings, and virtues. He 
united in the belief of one God and one brotherhood, the innumerable 
hostile bribes of Arabia; he substituted for arbitrary self-government, for 
redress of injuries by violence or bloodshed, an appeal to justice, which laid 
the foundation-stone of all the laws of the [slamite Empire ; he limited blood 
revenge (Blut-rache), which, before his time, was carried down to the 
remotest generations, to the individual convicted before the judges of his 
crime. Mohammed deserves, in an especial manner, the gratitude of the 
fair sex; for not only did he put an end tothe barbarous custom, then pre- 
valent, of female children being murdered at their birth by their own fathers, 
but protected widows against the next of kin of their deceased husband, by 
whom they were considered as heir-looms ; and women in general against ill 
treatment by their husbands. He set bounds to polygamy : inasmuch as he 
limited the faithful to four wives, instead of eight or ten, as had been the 
custom before his time, particularly in Medina; and even this smaller number 
was only allowed to such as had the means of supporting them respecta- 
bly. He forbade also that one should be preferred above the rest; and 
this law was so difficult to observe, that very few men could take more than 
one. * * Slaves, also, though slavery was not altogether abolished by 
Mohammed, found in the Koran many ordinances in their favour. Their 
emancipation is represented as a work pleasing to God, as an expiation for 
many transgressions, and their equality with the free in the eyes of God 
distinctly affirmed. Nor were the poor forgotten; for not only does the 
Koran contain repeated admonitions to charity, but provision is made for 
them by a formal tax, as well as by a stipulated share of the booty and tri- 
bute. But the prohibition of gaming, wine and other intoxicating liquors, 
many crimes and misdemeanors, not to speak of quarrels and broils, were 
repressed. Cruelty, pride, arrogance, lying, extravagance, avarice, ostenta~ 
tion, and other vices that debase human nature and disturb the peace of 
society, were, in energetic terms, denounced as ungodly. Philanthropy, 
humility, forbearance, integrity, chastity in word and deed, and, before all, 
truth and honesty, were enjoined as the first and greatest of virtues. Thus, 
if we do not acknowledge Mohammed to have been a true prophet, because 
he adopted forcible and unlawful means for the propagation of his faith; if 
he was fallible and weak, and set himself above his own laws; and if, in 
spite of his declaration that God might substitute a better revelation for his, 
he styled himself the seal of the prophets; yet inasmuch as he planted the finest 
precepts of the Old and New Testament among a people unenlightened bya 
creed, Mohammed, even in the eyes of f unbelievers in Islam, must still be 
considered as a messenger of God. 


* 
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Art. XV.—Ned Myers; or, a Life before the Mast. Edited by 
J. F. Cooper. 2 vols. Bentley. 


LitTLE requires to be said of these volumes further than that Mr. 
Cooper vouches for them as containing a real and genuine narrative 
of their hero Ned Myers, an old shipmate of the novelist, and that 
they abound with adventure, hairbreadth escapes, and sailorlike cha- 
racter. Indeed many of the things which the rough narrator details. 
in the longwinded fashion of his order, surpass “the scenes which 
Cooper has so often crowded into his marine stories and pictured with 
such startling effect. But yet one does not take a very deep interest 
in the character of the man whose life before the mast is here des- 
cribed, being a very different result from that which follows the 
perusal of Dana’s story. In that instructive book, it is rather in the 
person than in what he relates that the interest is felt ; whereas in 
the present instance watever charm there is in the volumes belongs 
to the strange and ex: .ting passages of Myers’s experience, and not 
to himself either as a being of a finer or loftier nature than the ge- 
nerality. He has the rude and reckless features which are common 
to persons of his profession, but little of that stout generosity which 
the mind loves to associate with a Jack tar. He does not even stand 
prominently out in respect of bravery, nor of gallantry, nor of any 
of those broad joyous sentiments which one inclines to fancy in the 
history of a sea-faring person. The stories even in respect of adventure 
are for the most part yarns in the sense of tough and prolonged 
spinning; and therefore the effect in respect of graphic power is 
impaired, even although Mr. Cooper has no doubt pruned them of 
their more wearisome paragraphs, and lent them his finishing touches. 
We will now quote one of the best old stories in the book, at the 
same time that it narrates one of the most exciting scenes. 

The ship which is the subject of the passage was a schooner called 
the Scourge, one of a fleet lying in a lake, and on the watch against 
Sir James Yeo’s squadron. ‘The particular evening set in with such 
Igveliness and calmess that it was deemed unnecessary to do any 
thing in the way of securing the guns for the night, only that the men 
were to sleep at their quarters, and thus would be ready both to 

engage with the English if a breeze sprung up, and to attend to their 
engines of war as the case might require. But although such tran- 
quillity existed in the heavens and on the face of the waters, a 
terrific change was at hand and a fearful catastrophe impending. 
We need now do nothing more with ‘‘a Life before the Mast,” than 
cite the passage to which reference has been made. 


The schooner, at this time, was under her main, jib, and fore-top sail. 
The foresail was brailed, and the foot stopped, and the flying-jib was stowed. 
None of the halyards were racked, nor sheets stoppered. This was a pre- 
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caution we always took, on account of the crafts beingso tender. We firsr 
spliced the main brace, and then got our suppers, eating between the gunst 
where we generally messed, indeed. One of my messmates, Tom Golde 
smith, was captain of the gun next to me, and as w esat there finishing ou, 
suppers, I says to him, ‘‘ Tom, bring up that rug that you pinned at Littl- 
York, and that will do for both of us to stow ourselves away under. Tom 
went down and got the rug, which was an article for the camp that he had 
laid hands on, and it made us a capital bed-quilt. Asall hands were pretty 
well tired, we lay down with our heads on shot-boxes, and soon went to 
sleep. * * * [was soon asleep, as sound as if lying in the bed of 
aking. How long my nap lasted, or what took place in the interval I can- 
not say. I awoke, however, in consequence of large drops of rain falling 
on my face. Tom Goldsmith awoke at the same moment. When I opened 
my eyes, it was so dark I could not see the length of the deck. I arose and 
spoke to Tom, telling him it was about to rain, and that I meant to go down 
and get a nip, out of alittle stuff we kept in our chest; and that I would 
bring up the bottle if he wanted a taste. Tom answered, ‘ This is nothing, 
we’re neither pepper nor salt.” One of the black men spoke, and asked 
me to bring up the bottle, and give him a nip, too. All this took half a 
minute, perhaps. 1 now remember to have heard a strange rushing noise 
to windward as I went towards the forward hatch, though it made no im- 
pression on me at the time. We had been lying between {he starboard guns, 
which was the weather side of the vessel, if there were any weather side to 
it, there not being a breath of air, and no motion to the water; and I 
passed round to the larboard side, in order to find the ladder, which led up 
in that direction. The hatch was so small that two men could not pass at 
a time, and I felt my way to it in no haste. One hand was on the bitts, and 
a foot was on the ladder, when a flash of lightning almost blinded me. The 
thunder came at the next instant, and with it a rushing of winds that fairly 
smothered the clap. The instant I was aware there was a squall, I sprang 
for the jib sheet. Being captain of the forecastle, I knew where to find it, 
and throw it loose at a jerk. In doing this, I jumped on a man named 
Leonard Lewis, and called on him to lend me a hand. I next let fly the 
larboard, or lee-top-sail- sheet, got hold of the clew-line, and, assisted;/by Lewis, 
got the clew half up. All this time I kept shouting to the man at the wheel, 
to put his helm “‘ hard down.” The water was now up to my breast, and I 
knew the schooner must go over. Lewis had not said a word, but I called 
out to him to shift for himself, and belaying theclew-line, in hauling myself 
forward of the foremast, I received a blow from the jib-sheet that came near 
breaking my left arm. I did not feel the effect of this blow at the time, 
though the arm has since been operated on, to extract a tumour produced 
by this very injury. All this occupied less than a minute. The flashes of 
lightning were incessant, and nearly blinded me. Our decks seemed on 
fire, and yet I could see nothing. I heard no hail, no order, nocall; but the 
schooner was filled with the shrieks and cries of the men to leeward, who 
were lying jammed under the guns, shot-boxes, shot, and other heavy things 
that had gone down as the vessel fell over. The starboard second gun.from 
forward, had capsized, and come down directly over the forward hatch, and 
I caught a glimpse of a man struggling to get past it. Apprehension of this 
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un had induced me to drag myself forward of the mast, where I received 
the blow mentioned. I succeeded in hauling myself up to windward, and:in 
getting into the schooner’s fore-chamber. Here I met William Deer, the 
boatswain, and a black boy of the name of Philips, who was the powder- 
boy of our gun. ‘Deer, she’s gone,” I said. The boatswain made. no 
answer, but walked out on the fore-rigging, towards the mast-head. He 
probably had some vague notion that the schooner’s masts would be. aut, of 
water if she went down, and took this course as the safest. ‘The boy. was 
in the chains the last I saw of him, I now crawled aft, on the upper side, of 
the bulwarks, amid a most awful and infernal din of thunder, and shrieks, 
and dazzling flashes of lightning; the wind. blowing all the while like a 
tornado. When I reached the port of my own gun, I put a foot in, thinking 
to stop on the muzzle-of the piece; but it had gone to leeward with all the 
rest, and {I fell through the port, until I brought up with my arms. I 
struggled up again, and continued working my way aft.. As I got abreast 
of the main- mast, 1 saw some one had let run the halyards. I soon reached 
the beckets of the sweeps, and found four in them. I, could not swim a 
stroke, and it-crossed my mind to get one of the sweeps.to keep me afloat, 
In striving to jerk the becket clear, it parted, and the forward ends. of, the 
four sweeps rolled down the schooner’s side into the. water. This caused 
the other ends to slide, and all the sweeps got away from me. I then 
crawled quite aft, as far as the fashion-piece. ‘The water was pouring dowh 
the cabin companion-way, like a sluice ; and as I stood, for an instant, on 
the fashion-piece, I saw Mr. Osgaod, with his head and part of his shoulders 
through one of the cabin windows, struggling-to get out,, He. must. have 
been within six feet of me. I saw. him but a moment, by means of, a, flash 
of lightning, and I think he must have seen,me. At the same time there 
was a man visible on the end of the main-boom, holding on by the clew of 
the sail. . 1 do not know who it was. This man probably saw. me, and 
that I was about to spring; for he called out ‘‘ Don't jump oyerboard,!— 
Don’t jump overboard! The schooner is righting.” 

It came across me that if the schooner shauld right she was filled, and 
must go down, and that she might carry me. with her in the suction. I made 
a spring, therefore, and fell into the water, several feet from the place where 
TE had stood. It is my opinion the schooner sunk as I left her. I. went down 
some distance myself, and when I came up to the surface, I began to swim 
vigorously for the first time in my life. I think I swam,several yards, but 
of course will not pretend to be certain of such a.thing, at such, a moment, 
until [ felt my hand hit something hard. I made another stroke, and. felt 
roy hand pass down the side of an object that 1 knew at once wasa clincher- 
built boat. I belonged to this boat, and I now recollected that she had been, 
towing astern. Until that instant I had not thought of her, but thus was I 
led in the dark of the best possible means of saving my life. I. made, a grab 
at the gunwale, and caught it in the stern-sheets. Had I swam another 
yard, 1 should have passed the boat and missed her altogether! I. got.in 
without any difficulty, being all alive and much excited. My first look was 
for the schooner. She-had disappeared, and I supposed she-was just oiling 
under water. Tt-rained as. if the flood-gates, of heayen.were . opened, and, 
it it lightened awfullv. It did not seem to me.that there. was.a breath of 
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Ned' did not follow: the advice which: was so friendlily meant’; and 
the account proceeds thus: 


air, and the water was unruffled; the effects of the rain excepted. All this 
I saw, as it miglit be, at a glance. But my chief concern was to preserve 
my own life. I was cockswain of*this‘very boat, and' had made it fast’ to the 
taffrail that same afternoon, with a round turn and two half-hitches, by its 
best painter. Ofcourse I’ expected the vessel would drag the boat down 
with her, for I had no knife to cut the painter. There was a gang-board in 
the boat, however, which lay fore and' aft, and [ thought this might keep me 
afloat until some of the fleet should pick me up. To clear this. gang-board, 
then, and get it into the water, was my first object. I ran forward to throw 
off the lazy-painter that was coiled’on its end, and in doing: this. l caught 
the boat's painter in my hand, hy accident. <A pull satisfied me that it 
was all clear! Some one on board must have cast off this painter, and.then 
lost his chance of getting into the boat by an accident. At all events, Iwas 
safe, and I now dared to look about me. My only chance of seeing was 
during the flashes ; .and these left’ me almost blind. I had thrown the gang- 
board into the water, and I now called out to encourage’ the men, telling 
them I was in the boat. I could hear many around me, and, occasionally, 
I saw the heads of men struggling in the lake. There being no proper 
place to scull in, I got an oar in the after rullock, and ‘made out to skull a 
little in that fashion. 1 now saw a man quite near the boat; and, hauling 
in the oar, made a spring amidships, catching this poor fellow by the collar. 
He was very near gone ; and I had a great deal of difficulty in getting him 
in over the gunwale. Our joint weight brought the boat down so low, that 
she shipped a good deal of water. This turned out to be Leonard Lewis, 
the young man who had helped me to clew up the foretopsail. He could 
not stand, and spoke with difficulty. I asked him to crawl aft, out of the 
water; which he did, lying down in the stern-sheets. I now looked about 
me, and heard another ; leaning over the gunwale, I got a glimpse of a man 
struggling, quite near the boat. I caught him by the collar, too; and had 
to drag him in very much in the way I had done with Lewis. This proved 
to be Lemuel Bryant, the man who had been wounded by a hot shot, at 
York, as already mentioned, while the commodore was on board us, His 
wound had not yet healed, but he was less exhausted than Lewis. He could 
not help me, however, lying down in the bottom of the boat, the instant he 
was able. For a few moments, I now heard no more in the water, and I 
began to scull again. By my calculation I moved a few yards, and must 
have got over the spot where the schooner went down. Here, in the flashes, 
I saw many heads, the men swimming in confusion, and at random. By this 
time little was said, the whole scene being one of fearful struggling and awful 
silence. It still rained: but the flashes were less frequent, and less fierce. 
They told me, afterwards. in the squadron, that it thundered awfully ; but I 
cannot say I heard a clap afterI struck the water. The next man caught 
the boat himself. It was a mulatto, from Martinique, who was Mr. Osgood’s 
steward, and I helped him in. He was much exhausted, though an excellent 
swimmer ; but alarm nearly deprived him of his strength. He kept saying, 
““Oh! Masser Ned—Oh! Masser Ned!” and lay down in the bottom of the 
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boat, like the two others; I taking care to shove him over to the larboard 
side, so as to trim our small craft. I kept calling out, to encourage the 
swimmers, and presently I heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Ned, I’m here, close by 
you.” This was Tom Goldsmith, a messmate, and the very man under 
whose rug I had been sleeping at quarters. He did not want much help, 
getting in, pretty much, by himself. - I asked him if he were able to help 
me. ‘* Yes, Ned,” he answered, ‘‘1’ll stand by you to the last ; what shall 
Ido?” I told him to take his tarpaulin, and to bail the boat, which, by 
this time, was a third full of water. This he did, while I sculled a little 
a-head. “Ned,” says Tom, “she’s gone down with her colours flying, for the 
pennant came near getting a round turn about my body, and carrying me 
down with her. Davy has made a good haul and he gave usa close shave ; 
but he did’nt get you and mé.” In this manner did this thoughtless sailor 
express himself, as soon as rescued from the grasp of death ! 


Having cited this lengthy passage, it is unnecessary to adduce more 
proofs to show that reality is sometimes more strange and startling 
than it has ever entered into the mind of the most imaginative to 
conceive or to clothe in fiction. 
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